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Of  all  the  Scripture  prophecies. yet  unfulfilled,  there  is  none  to 

which  the  soul  of  man  turns  with  such  intense  anticipation,  and 

on  which  it  relies  with  such  steady  and  ardent  belief,  as  the 
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reiterated  prediction  that  tlie  world  is  to  enjoy  a  period  of  per¬ 
fect  peace  and  happiness,  when  ‘  there  shall  not  be  war  any 
more,' and  Svhen  men  shall  not  hurt  nor  in  all  (1  oil’s 

holy  mountain/ 

The  assurance  that  such  a  period  will  unfailingly  come  is  not 
only  made  in  the  strongest  terms  in  many  portions  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  regarded  with  the  clearest  hope  by  the  instinctive 
moral  sense  of  man,  but  the  course  of  the  world’s  history  seems 
plainly  to  promise  us  its  accomplishment.  The  propagation  of 
the  gospel,  the  progress  of  civilization  and  refinement,  the 
development  and  growth  of  just  and  benevolent  principles,  the 
spread  of  ‘  peace  on  earth,’  the  gradual  amelioration  of  man’s 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  condition,  the  extension  of  frater¬ 
nising  and  philanthropic  influences  over  the  world,  and  the 
other  great  signs  of  the  times,  significantly  indicate  that  a 
period  of  perfection  is  ultimately  to  be  enjoyed  by  humanity. 
Progression  points  with  steady  hand  towards  an  End  to  be 
attained: — the  philosopher,  the  poet,  and  the  divine,  alike  pro¬ 
mise  us  a  Millennium. 

As  this  great  period  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  its 
consummation,  obstacle  after  obstacle  inconsistent  with  it  gives 
way,  crumbles  and  disappears.  Empires  which  have  served  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  raised,  dynasties  which  have  done 
their  appointed  tasks,  institutions  which  have  accomplished  the 
ends  for  which  thev  had  existence,  creeds  and  sentiments  hv 
which  uo  more  service  can  be  w  rought,  and  codes  of  laws,  reli¬ 
gious,  moral,  political  and  social,  which  have  answered  the 
necessities  for  which  they  were  formed,  pass  away,  and  give 
place  to  more  appropriate  and  seasonable  w  orkers.  The  Roman 
empire,  the  religion  of  the  sword,  the  feudal  institutions,  the 
rack,  the  inquisition,  the  Smithfield  fire-pile,  the  sentiment  of 
chivalry, —  all  are  gone,  to  return  no  more.  There  was  doubt¬ 
less  good  of  some  sort  in  them,  or  they  had  never  been ;  and 
whilst  there  was  good  in  them,  they  lasted ;  but  when  they 
ceased  to  do  good,  they  perished.  So  must  it  be  with  all 
things  that  arc  inconsistent  with  perfection. 

In  our  own  day  a  mighty  step  has  been  taken  towards  the 
great  end.  War  has  received  its  deathblow’  amongst  civilized 
nations.  Public  opinion  has  finally  condemned  it;  and  though 
its  ‘  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance,’  may  continue  for  a  few 
brief  years  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  unreflecting,  the  warrior 
will  never  again  be  the  idol  of  the  world.  ^  His  kingdom  is 
taken  from  him.’ 

The  next  great  obst.acle  to  fall  is  the  Gallow  s.  It  has  had 
its  day,  and  it  luis  done  its  work  :  the  time  has  now’  come  to 
abolish  it, — or  at  least  to  demonstrate  its  worthlessness  prepara- 
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torv  to  its  abolition.  Tlic  pain  of  death  has  been  of  use, — who  shall 
doubt  it?  but  the  universal  mind  has  passed,  or  is  now  passiii", 
that  point  where  its  value  ceases.  A  very  few  years,  less  than  a 
(piarter  of  a  century,  we  predict,  will  see  it  abolished  through¬ 
out  Christian  Europe.  Its  defenders  are  daily  becoming  fewer, 
and  only  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  community  can  now  be 
found  to  maintain  it  even  for  the  extreme  crime  of  murder. 

We  have  refrained  from  discussing  the  important  and  inte¬ 
resting  topic  of  Capital  Punishment  until  now,  because  we  have 
thought  that  the  public  mind  was  not  suflieiently  ripe  for 
debating  it :  and  it  is  the  state  of  the  public  mind  that  must, 
after  all,  tinally  determine  the  question.  Put  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  works  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and 
the  intense  excitement  prevailing  in  many  parts  of  Europe  on 
the  subject,  sutlicicntly  prove  to  us,  that  the  moment  has 
arrived  when  the  well-wisher  to  his  species  must  speak  out,  and 
fear  not. 

The  books  before  us  show  that  the  question  of  caj)ital  punisli- 
ment  has  penetrated  into  every  class  of  the  civilised  community. 
AVc  have  here,  not  merely  the  extremes,  but  every  gradation 
of  the  social  scale.  A  monarch,  a  nobleman,  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  two  I'Minburgh  baillics,  a  j)opular  novel-writer,  several 
clergymen  of  various  denominations,  a  theological  tutor,  a 
chartist,  and  a  country-gentleman,  are  amongst  the  writers  who 
present  themselves  for  review,  ^lorcovcr,  the  subject  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  parliament ;  public  meetings  are  held  to  debate  it ; 
societies  arc  daih^  forming  to  urge  it ;  our  newspapers  take  it 
up ;  our  magazines,  legal  and  literary,  gravely  consider  it. 
AVhat  clearer  proof  could  there  be,  that  the  time  for  its  final 
discussion  and  settlement  is  come? 

Tliere  are  other  circumstances  which  show  that  decision  upon 
this  topic  presses.  The  dislike  of  inflicting  death  begins  to 
corrupt,  or  perhaps  wc  should  rather  say  to  mislead,  our  rulers, 
judges,  and  jurymen.  Convicted  murderers,  like  Dalnias,  arc 
snatched  from  the  gallows  by  royal  interference  ;*  criminals  of 
the  deepest  dye  (such  as  duellists  and  child-murderers,)  arc 
rescued  from  punishment  by  the  interposition  of  our  judges; 
and  wretches  whose  guilt  is  beyond  all  legal  doubt  are 
acquitted  by  our  jurors.  Dislike  is  raised  against  the  law  and 
its  ministers ;  crime  is  encouraged ;  and  the  standard  of  mo¬ 
rality  is  lowered  and  perverted. 

We  think  there  is  no  question  that  public  feeling  is  against 
the  gallows.  Sometimes  the  judge  expresses  it :  it  was  but  the 
other  day  that  an  eminent  Irish  judge  was  so  aflected  in  passing 

*  Out  of  49  persons  condemned  to  death  in  1845  only  12  were  executed. 
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sentence  of  death  on  a  criminal,  that  he  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  shed  tears  and  sobbed  like  a  child.  Sometimes  it 
is  the  jurv  that  proves  it:  not  only  is  it  Ireqnently  the  case  that 
persons  absolutely  rctnse  to  serve  as  jnrymen  in  capital  cases, 
but  it  continually  happens  that,  before  a  verdict  is  returned,  the 
jurvmcn  impure  of  the  judge  what  tJit  conse(]ffenccs  will  be? — 
and  if  they  become  assured  that  the  word  ‘  guilty'  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by*  the  infliction  of  death,  they  return  a  verdict  of 
‘  acquittid.'  And  a  clearer  proof  still  exists  in  the  fact,  that 
the  individual  w  ho  is  hired  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the  law 
is  so  great  an  object  of  popular  abhorrence,  that  people  shrink 
from  him  as  from  a  pestilence.  Now,  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  the  h\\\  w  ill  be  approved,  of  which  the  minister  is 
abhorred.  It  must  be  clear,  we  repeat,  that  public  feeling  docs 
not  support  the  punishment.  On  what,  then,  is  it  founded? 

*  Dead  in  the  sympathy  of  mankind,  it  rests  solely  upon  the 
argument  of  tradition  and  the  fear  of  change.^  \Ve  repeat, 
therefore,  that  the  time  for  the  discussion  and  settlement  of  this 
vitally  important  topic  is  come. 

Now’  w  e  arc  not  of  those  who  maintain  tluit  the  infliction  of 
death  by  man  on  man  as  a  penalty  for  crime,  must  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  be  unjustifiable  in  all  ages  and  under  any 
circumstances.  Wc  agree  with  the  verv  able  writer  on  this 
subject  in  the  *  Topic,’ when  he  says — ^  AVc  arc  no  more  entitled 
to  protest  against  the  j)nnishment  of  death  in  ihe  abstract  than 
we  arc  warranted  to  plead  its  universal  application.'  Seeing  that 
the  Most  High  unquestionably  approved,  nay  commanded,  the 
infliction  of  death  among  the  Jew  s,  only  a  downright  infidel  can 
argue  that  this  penalty  must  through  all  times  be  unjust ifiablo. 

believe  that  up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  1  i story  of  a  eoin- 
munity — in  the  history  of  community — the  threat  of  death 

operates  as  a  restraint  upon  the  commission  of  crime.  To  bar¬ 
barous  minds  Death  is,  indeed,  ^  the  King  of  Terrors and 
whilst  the  moral  remains  interior  to  the  physical  in  hiiniau 
nature,  the  fear  of  bodily  sntlering  w  ill  ever  be  a  safe  principle 
to  appeal  to.  Physical  force  being  then  the  predominating 
idea,  and  might  being  then  held  to  be  right,  physical  pain  is 
the  kind  of  punishment  most  dreaded  :  and  death,  the  extreme 
of  physical  pain,  will  naturally  be  the  severest  and  most  dreaded 
of  penalties.  Let  it  not  be  thought,  then,  that  we  are  about  to 
join  the  ranks  of  those  thoughtless  dcclaimcrs,  who  assert  in 
defiance  at  once  of  Divine  authority  and  of  the  world’s  expe¬ 
rience,  that  capital  punishment  must  always  have  been,  and 
must  always  be,  in  its  very  nature  Murder ;  and  that  all  who 
have  dcfendeil,  and  do  defend  it,  must  have  been,  and  mmt 
be,  wilful  murderers. 
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Nor  would  we  have  it  imagined  that  w^e  ask  for  the  abolition 
of  the  pain  of  death,  because  we  entertain  undue  sentiments  of 
pity  or  compassion  towards  criminals,  or  a  false  idea  of  the  in¬ 
trinsic  demerit  of  crime.  In  the  sentimental  sham-benevolence 
of  the  day  (likened  by  Mr.  Carlyle  to  ‘  patent  treacle’  and  ‘  uni¬ 
versal  rose-water  ’)  we  have  neither  part  nor  lot.  We  abhor  crime 
as  much  as  crime  can  be  abhorred ;  and  we  should  be  the  last 
to  clojx  the  hand  of  L‘uv  in  its  endeavours  to  restrain  the  malefac- 
tors  w  ho  infringe  the  peace  which  it  is  established  to  preserve. 
It  is  not  for  the  criminal,  but  for  society,  that  we  plead. 

We  have  admitted  that,  up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  social  his¬ 
tory  of  every  community,  the  ])nnishment  of  death  is  calculated 
to  restrain  men  from  committing  crime;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  now  as  unhesitatingly  allirm,  that  after  that  point  has 
been  once  reached,  the  ])cnalty  of  death  not  only  fails  to  restrain 
from  crime,  but  actually  incites  men  to  perpetrate  it. 

When  the  moral  becomes  stronger  than  the  physical  in  a  na¬ 
tion’s  mind,  then  the  intliction  of  pain  upon  the  body  naturally 
ceases  to  be  as  great  a  terror  as  it  w  as  before ;  and  mental  pain — 
the  pain  of  conscience — becomes  a  greater  punishment  by  far. 
Suicides,  heroes  and  martyrs  arc  never  found  amongst  savages. 
Moreover,  when  a  civilised  state  of  societv  is  reached,  the  intlic- 
tion  ot  pain  upon  the  body  is  felt  to  be  unjust  and  unwise  and 
childish.  As  we  grow'  enlightened,  we  become  aware  that  it  is 
the  soul  that  sins,  not  the  bodv — that  the  intrinsic  crime  con- 
sists  in  the  motive,  not  in  the  act ;  and  the  torture  of  the  body 
for  the  sin  of  the  soul  is  natnrallv  thought  to  be  as  absurd  as  it 
IS  lound  to  be  unavailing. 

When  a  child  is  too  young  to  be  reasoned  with,  personal 
chastisement  operates  in  a  salutary  manner  in  restraining  him 
Irom  had  conduct;  but  when  the  child  is  grown  old  enough  to 
understand  and  to  feel  conscicntiouslv,  it  is  I’ound,  not  onlv  that 
personal  chastisement  is  useless  to  him,  hut  that  he  despises  and 
laughs  at  it.  It  is  by  representation,  by  persuasion,  by  all’ec- 
tionate  remonstrance,  and  above  all  by  educating  the  conscience 
in  moral  and  religious  truth,  that  yon  are  able  to  work  upon 
him  most  elfectually. 

Just  so  with  a  state.  W  hen  voung  it  must  be  restrained  and 
corrected  physically,  because  that  is  the  kind  of  })unishincut 
which  it  then  most  fears.  When,  however,  it  is  old  enough  to 
judge,  to  think,  and  to  feel — when,  in  other  words,  it  is  morally 
civilised — it  must  be  restrained  and  corrected  morally;  and 
physical  punishment  only  haniens,  depraves,  and  conupts  it. 
in  an  age  of  civilization,  the  lash,  the  sword,  tlie  gilibet,  and 
the  rack  are  found  to  be  totally  useless  as  deterrents  Irom  crime: 
d  is  to  knowledge,  to  reflection,  to  philosophy,  to  benevolence, 
to  peace,  to  conscientiousness,  and  to  the  religious  sentiment 
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that  we  must  look,  as  our  only  means  to  stop  the  progress 
of  vice. 

We  think  it  will  now  he  clear,  from  reason,  experience,  and  the 
testimony  of  revelation,  that  there  is  a  point  where  all  physical 
correction  must  give  w  ay  to  moral,  and  that  therefore  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death,  liowcvcr  useful  it  may  have  hecii  in  the  early  ages 
of  society,  is  not  intended  to  last  for  ever.  Few  persons,  we 
fancy,  would  be  disposed  to  assert  the  contrary.  The  stoutest 
defenders  of  capital  punishment  continually  admit  that  ‘  a  time 
may  come  when  the  death-penalty  can  he  safely  discontinued 
and  legislation  is  evidently  pointing  the  same  ^Yay  as  popular  be¬ 
lief.  This  point  admitted  at  the  outset,  we  shall  he  saved  many 
difliculties  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  we  propose  to 
institute.  The  supporter  of  capital  punishment  will  sec  that 
his  strongest  arguments  must  at  some  time  or  other  become  un¬ 
availing,  and  that  they  may,  consequently,  he  unavailing  now  ; 
and  the  abolitionist  will  be  saved  the  appearance  of  charging,  lirst, 
the  Almighty  with  folly  in  originally  ordaining  these  inflictions; 
and,  secondly,  the  followers  of  the  commands  w  ith  w  ickedness  in 
enforcing  them. 

The  question  then  which  we  have  mainly  to  try  is,  whether 
the  penalty  of  death  is  found  to  be  now  practically  successful  in 
restraining  men  from  crime.  Death  is  at  length  inflicted  solely 
for  the  offence  of  murder ;  and  we  have  to  inquire  w  hether  the 
purpose  is  accomplished  by  the  means. 

We  arc  prepared  to  show  that  it  is  not. 

But  here  w  e  are  met  at  the  outset  hv  Mr.  Tavlcr  Lew  is,  whose 
'  Essay  on  the  Ground  and  Reason  of  Punishment  ^  is  the  most 
elaborate,  most  talented,  and  we  will  add,  most  sophistical  de¬ 
fence  of  the  penalty  of  death  that  we  have  yet  read.  We  arc 
told  by  this  writer  that  expediency  must  not  be  the  rule  of 
human  punishment — that  although  ‘  reformation  and  prevention 
should  have  a  most  prominent  and  important  place  in  the 
scheme  of  human  government,  yet  they  should  ever  be  licld 
(as  in  Divine  legislation)  subordinate  to  the  higher  principle 
of  retribution.*  In  other  words,  Mr.  Taylcr  Lewis  argues, 
that  in  punishing  crime,  the  ruler  is  bound  to  have  regard 
more  to  its  intrinsic  demerit  than  to  its  consequences  on  so¬ 
ciety.  A\  c  are  not  at  liberty,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  to 
judge  this  question  as  one  of  expediency,  because  w  e  are  bound 
first  to  satisfy  the  higher  claims  of  moral  justice.  Punishment 
should  be  (according  to  ^Ir.  Lewis)  ^not  so  much  a  means  for 
deterring  other  men  from  crime  through  the  example  of  tlie 
penalty  inflicted,^  as  ^  the  infliction  of  pain  upon  sin  for  its 
0M*»  intrinsic  demerit  * — ‘  the  infliction  of  sutteriug  for  crime 
as  crime,  irrespective  of  antecedents,  collaterals,  and  conse¬ 
quents.'  *  Punishment,'  he  goes  on  to  say,  '  is  properly  a  satis- 
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faction,  or  even  a  compensation,  of  justice.^  Dr.  Cheever,  too, 
quoting  (and  often  misquoting)  Grotins  and  a  liost  of  otlicr 
learned  authorities,  eontends  that  punishment  should  be  in¬ 
dicted  upon  the  Rhadamantliean  ground,  that  ‘  evil  felt  balances 
evil  committed.^  And  even  Air.  Seott  argues  for  the  retention 
of  the  pain  of  death  for  murder  upon  the  prineiple  that  murder 
Uleserres  death.’  Now  we  eonceive  that  the  theory  of  human 
punishment,  thus  put  forth,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  doc¬ 
trines  that  human  sophistry  can  preach;  and  feeling  this,  we 
trust  the  reader  will  pardon  us  for  entering  somewhat  fully 
into  its  consideration. 

The  chief  ground  upon  which  Air.  Taylcr  Lew  is  (for  w  e  select 
him  as  onr  strongest  opponent)  builds  his  theory  of  pain  for  sin, 
is  that  derived  from  the  Divine  example.  The  Almighty  in¬ 
flicts  pain  for  sin,  says  he,  and  therefore  man  should.  Now,  de¬ 
ferring  our  consideration  of  this  logic  for  a  moment,  we  would 
take  leave  here  to  observe,  that  Air.  Lewis,  and  all  who  write  on 
the  same  side,  arc  forced  to  sacrifice  to  one  of  the  Divine  at¬ 
tributes  all  the  rest.  They  see  in  the  Creator  only  the  stern, 
awtul,  and  inexorable  Judge,  armed  with  penalties  and 
thunderbolts,  and  umiblc,  as  well  as  unwilling,  to  forgive, 
Mjaw’  and  retaliation,’  ‘tlic  sternness  of  the  Divine  justice,’ 
and  'retributive  vengeance,’  arc  tlic  chief  ideas  which  these 
writers  put  fortli  upon  the  subject ;  and  w  e  must  say 
that  they  urge  them  vastly  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  tliose 
ovcr-zcalous  apostles,  who  were  rebuked  by  the  Son  of  Alan 
for  calling  dow  n  '  fire  from  heaven  ’  to  consume  the  Sama¬ 
ritans.  The  Rook  that  tells  us  of  the  '  justice  ’  of  God,  speaks 
of  his  '  merev,’  too  ;  and  Air.  Tavlcr  Lewis  w  ould  liavc  w  ritten 
less  like  a  pharisee,  and  more  like  a  Christian,  had  he  urged  us 
to  imitate  the  Almighty’s  benevolence  rather  tlian  his  ven¬ 
geance. 

Punishment  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means.  ’  Suffering 
looks  beyond  the  pain  it  inflicts.  Judgment  is  not  a  fitial 
principle,  but  only  a  component  part  of  the  one  universal 
element  of  Rencvofcncc.  While,  then,  Air.  Taylcr  Lew  is  rests 
'jpon  the  idea  of  penalty  as  higher  than  the  idea  of  expe¬ 
diency,  we  rise  to  a  height  far  transcending  his.  lie  w  ould  have 
it  that  God  is  law  *,  w’c  rcplv  that  God  is  love,  lie  would  tell 
tis  that  the  foundation  of  the  universe;  is  vengeance  :  we  main- 
fain  that  it  is  mercy.  lie  allirms  that  pain  for  sin  is  an  eternal 
and  absolute  princi[)le:  we  assert,  that  before  there  wuis  sin  or 
pain,  there  w  as  ;i  God  of  infinite  and  endless  love,  and  a  universe 
of  nnsullied  purity. 

We  admit  that  man  should  imitate  the  government  of  God; 
but  we  contend  that  it  should  only  be  in  its  absolute  and  eternal 
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principles.  Wc  huve  no  example  from  the  Most  Ilijjli  for  in¬ 
flicting  a  punishment  which  includes  no  hope  or  chance  of 
mercy.  The  punishment  of  death  by  human  law  has  no  parallel 
in  the  Divine  law.  God  ‘  dcsireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but 
rather  that  he  should  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  live.’  There 
is  mercy  even  for  the  chief  of  sinners. 

Ilut  it  may  be  said,  that  as,  beyond  all  question,  judgment 
has  a  place  in  the  Divine  government,  (however  inferior  it  may 
be  to  the  attribute  of  mercy),  so  it  must  also  have  a  place  in 
human  law  :  that,  as  God  judges  the  intrinsic  demerit  of  crime, 
so  also  should  man.  This  argument  is,  indeed,  the  chief  basis 
on  which  Mr.  Tavler  Lewis  builds. 

One  need  not  go  far  to  sec  that  the  argument  refutes  itself. 

'  God  judges  the  intrinsic  demerit  of  crime—  and,  thereforey  man 
should  do  so,^  is  the.  logic  of  ^Ir.  Lewis.  Now,  as  God  is  the 
judge  of  all  the  earth,  and  tells  us  that  He  will  unfailingly  re¬ 
compense  every  man  according  to  his  deeds,  is  it  not  perfectly 
plain  and  self-evident  that  there  exists  wo  need  for  man  to 
weigh  the  intrinsic  demerit  of  crime — that,  in  fact,  the  scales  of 
justice  arc  held  by  the  liands  of  a  faultless  judge  already? 

The  other  world,  not  this,  is  the  scene  of  retribution.  Earth 
was  never  meant  to  be  a  world  of  rew  ard  and  punishment ;  and 
no  observer  of  life  can  have  failed  to  gather  proof  of  this  from  his 
ow  n  experience.  The  blindest  mortal  must  have  constantly  seen 
that  in  this  life  neither  the  virtuous  gets  his  reward,  nor  the 
vicious  his  penalty.  The  wicked  prosper,  and  the  good  suffer, 
oftentimes  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave;  and  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is 
derived  from  the  uiKjucstionable  fact,  that  as  it  docs  not  receive 
its  desert  /it;e,  it  is  forced  to  look  to  a  future.  To  that  future 
it  does  look ;  and  we  have  a  moral  conviction,  as  well  as  a  pro¬ 
phetic  assurance,  that,  although  man  is  neither  punished  nor 
rewarded  in  this  life,  he  is  unerringly  recompensed  hereafter; 
and  that  none  escapes,  or  is  passed  over.  Let  no  man  think, 
then,  that  the  murderer  or  the  criminal,  of  any  sort,  can  escape 
due  punishment ;  he  will  assuredly  receive  his  doom  in  tlie 
future  world,  and  we  need  not  punish  him  here  under  the  plea 
that  he  will  escape  if  we  do  not. 

All  that  ^Ir.  Taylcr  Lewis  and  his  fcllow-dcfcndcrs  of  the 
gallows  say  about  the  ‘satisfaction’  or  ‘compensation’  of 
justice,  is  eonsequcntly  superfluous.  Justice  is  unfailingly 
satisfied  above,  and  it  is  not  meant  to  be  satisfied  here. 

\\  c  wonder  that  Mr.  Lewis  does  not  see  a  fatal  objection  to 
his  argument,  that  man  is  bound  to  make  the  intrinsic  demerit 
of  crime  the  rule  and  principle  of  judgment,  in  the  fact  that 
man  cannot  tell  the  intrinsic  demerit  of  crime.  He  cannot  see 
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it,  cannot  weigh  it,  cannot  ascertain  it,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
possibly  make  it  his  rule  of  judgment  and  penalty.  That  man 
is  not  meant  to  satisfy  justice,  is  evident  at  once  from  his  in- 
conipctency  to  do  so.  Had  he  been  meant  to  judge  morally, 
be  would  have  been  endowed  with  proper  powers  of  discern¬ 
ment  ;  and  as  he  is  not  so  endowed,  we  see  plainly  that  moral 
judgment  is  not  his  province. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  wliilst  men  like  ^Ir.  Lewis  arc 
found  to  say  that  moral  judgment  is  man’s  province,  our  very 
judges  disclaim  the  right.  At  the  York  Assizes,  held  July,  18  U), 
the  judge  thus  addressed  a  criminal,  John  llodda,  on  whom  he 
was  passing  sentence  of  death,  for  the  murder  of  his  daughter  : 

*  Unman  tribunals  must  always  fail  when  they  endeavour  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  motives  by  which  men  are  stimulated  to  crime.  It  may 
have  been  from  the  mere  weariness  of  w  atching  over  and  attend¬ 
ing  a  sick  child  ;  it  may  have  been  for  pitiful  gain ;  or  it  may 
have  been  y/  o;/i  motives  lying  more  deep  than  the  mind  can  fathom. 
The  facts,  however,  have  been  proved  against  you.’ 

Real  crime  consists  in  evil  motive  ;  sin  proceeds  from  the 
heart,  not  from  the  hand ;  and,  as  the  learned  judge,  just 
quoted,  very  properly  says,  motives  cannot  be  ascertained  by 
human  tribunals.  No  man  can  read  the  heart.  No  man  can 
say  how'  far  another  is  guilty  or  unfortunate,  how  much  of  his 
crime  is  due  to  force  of  circumstances  or  extenuating  motives, 
how  far  hereditary  predisposition  may  have  drawoi  him  within 
that  fearful  line  where  fatuity  commences  and  responsibility 
ends.  M)r.  Forbes  Winslow  maintains,  that  what  is  called 
insanity,  is  only  the  extreme  and  perceptible  form  of  nervous 
sull’cring;  and  that  the  disease  exists  in  millions  where  the 
overt  insanity  is  not  perceived.’  Who  can  say,  then,  how  much 
of  what  we  call  crime,  ought  not  rather  to  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  insanity  which  has  not  reached  its  perceptible  crisis  of  deve¬ 
lopment?  Only  those  who  can  distinguish  thus,  can  be  safely 
permitted  to  punish  the  intrinsic  demerit  of  crime. 

Nay,  they  must  sec  more  than  this.  They  must  not  only 
distinguish  between  crime  and  insanity,  but  they  must  be  able 
to  estimate  the  strength  of  temptation,  (for  he  who  sins,  being 
but  little  tempted,  is  surely  more  criminal  than  he  who  resists 
till  he  yields  from  very  weariness) ;  they  must  be  able  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  force  of  each  and  every  outward  pressure,  to  follow  the 
immediate  up  to  the  originating  causes,  and  to  know,  so  as  to 
link  together  in  one  faultless  chain,  every  thought  that  lies 
between  the  first  conception  and  the  act  of  crime.  But  what 
man  can  do  this?  Ah,  it  is  altogether  vain  for  humanity  to 
put  forth  its  puny  claim ;  the  attributes  are  omniscient  ones, 
and  only  Omnipotence  can  wield  them.  IIow'  strange  it  is  that 
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some  are  still  to  be  found  who  yet  believe  the  lie  of  the  tempter, 
— that  we  are  ‘  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil !’ 

^Vhy,  men  are  not  yet  agreed  on  what  is  crime  and  what  is 
not.  This  very  crime  of  murder  is  the  least  detincd  of  all. 
Some  deify  it— soldiers,  for  instance;  others  commit  it  without 
blame  from  men — these  we  call  duellists ;  others  perpetrate  it 
for  hire,  under  the  protection  of  the  law — and  we  name  them 
executioners ;  others  practise  it  by  inches — slaveowners,  hard 
task-masters,  cruel  slanderers,  and  the  like;  others  execrate  it 
in  the  unit,  and  crown  it  with  laurel  in  the  mass.  There  is 
nothing  we  now  call  crime  which  lias  not  in  some  age  of  the 
world  been  deemed  a  virtue.  There  is  not  a  virtue  now  lauded 
by  mankind  that  has  not,  amongst  some  people,  been  considered 
a  crirnc.  Our  virtues  are  crimes  to  others,  others'  virtues  are 
crimes  to  us.  !Men  have  been  burned  for  religious  faith,  glori¬ 
fied  for  slaying  thousands  of  their  fellow-beings,  hanged  for 
stealing  a  loaf  to  save  them  from  absolute  starvation,  shot  for 
rising  in  defence  of  their  homes  and  liberties,  strangled  for 
robbing  a  man  of  five-shilling’s  worth  of  property,  for  breaking 
down  the  head  of  a  fish-pond,  for  destroying  a  fruit-tree  in  an 
orchard, — deified  because  they  have  amassed  mammon,  impri¬ 
soned  and  persecuted  even  to  the  death,  because  they  have 
demonstrated  the  falseness  of  old  astronomical  svstcins;  decked 
with  honour,  because  they  have  been  politically  perfidious; 
destroyed  because  they  have  been  too  mueh  in  earnest  to  abjure 
their  opinions ;  nay,  the  innocent  have  often  been  killed  by 
sheer  mistake.  While  history  remains,  man  can  never  contend 
that  he  is  fit  to  punish  crime  as  crime,  lie  has  assumed  the 
sword  of  God,  and  he  has  wielded  it  with  the  blind  fury  of  a 
savage  idiot. 

Tlierc  is  another  reason  why  man  should  not  assume  the 
office  of  moral  judge ;  he  is  a  criminal  himself.  Those  who 
make  this  (piestion  one  of  theology,  (as  ^Ir.  Lew  is,  Dr.  Cliecver, 
Mr.  Scott,  and,  indeed,  all  who  support  their  conclusions,  do), 
would  do  well  to  call  to  mind  that  as,  l)y  their  own  showing,  all 
men  are  depraved  by  nature,  and  arc  lying  under  the  ban  of 
Almighty  displeasure,  so,  by  their  own  admission,  no  man  is 
qualified  to  judge  his  fellow-beings.  Till  we  arc  without  sin 
ourselves,  wc  arc  not  at  liberty  to  cast  a  stone  at  another.  c 
must  pull  the  beam  out  of  our  ow  n  eye,  before  we  can  see  the 
mote  in  our  brother's.  The  striking  parable  of  the  servant 
w  ho,  after  having  been  forgiven  his  debt  of  ten  thousand  talents 
by  his  lord,  brought  to  justice  a  fellow’-scrvant  w  ho  owed  Idni 
a  hundred  I'.cnce,  is  singularly  applicable  to  us.  God,  and  man, 
and  the  criminal,  are  just  in  the  same  relative  position.  God 
oTers  to  forgive  man  his  immense  debt  of  original  sin,  and  man 
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refuses  to  forgive  his  fellow-maii  the  far  smaller  sin  committed 
against  him.  Sentenced  malefactors  ourselves  at  God’s  justice- 
bar,  wc  assume  God’s  sword  to  slay  the  fellow-sinner  standing 
at  oiir  side  I  As  one  of  the  writers  before  us  well  observes  :  ‘  If 
God  can  forego  his  justice  against  our  souls,  surely  we  can 
forego  our  vengeance  against  men’s  bodies.’ 

The  satisfaction  or  compensation  of  moral  justice,  then,  is 
clearly  no  part  of  man’s  duty  in  punishing  crime.  First,  mond 
justice  is  satisfied  and  compensated  before  a  higher  tribunal : 
secondly,  man  is  not  competent  to  measure  the  compensation  it 
requires;  and  thirdly,  being  a  criminal  himself,  he  is  disquali¬ 
fied  from  awarding  its  penalties.  lie  must,  therefore,  leave  the 
satisfaction  of  justice  to  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  and  legislate 
for  crime  solely  with  a  view  to  its  eflects ;  placing  before  him¬ 
self  simply  one  end — the  prevention  of  evil  to  the  community 
he  governs ;  which  object,  of  course,  includes  the  reformation 
of  the  olfender. 

Thus  viewed,  expediency  does  not  become,  in  Mr.  Taylcr 
Lewis’s  words,  ‘  severed  from  the  true  idea  of  retribution,’  but 
dependent  upon  it.  Far  from  superseding  this  idea,  it  confirms 
it:  for,  whilst  it  weighs  and  punishes  the  actual  evil  com¬ 
mitted,  it  still  says  that  there  is  a  higher  justice  and  more  cer¬ 
tain  tribunal  before  which  the  moral  wickedness  of  the  ofl’ence 
must  ultimately  go  ;  a  tribunal  where  guilt  can  have  no  chauceof 
escape,  and  w  here  innocence  can  have  no  fear  of  error.  The  system 
which  Mr.  Lewis  advocates, — that  of  letting  the  human  tribu¬ 
nal  inflict  the  moral  penalty — is  rather  calculated  to  lower,  than 
to  raise,  the  standard  of  true  morality ;  for  it  arraigns  crime  be¬ 
fore  a  fallible  tribunal,  and  the  award  is  made  by  chance,  not  by 
discrimination.  This  will  leave  crime  to  hug  itself  with  the  idea 
that  it  may  possibly  go  unpunished  after  all :  it  will  sin  in  secret, 
and  dare  the  chances  of  discovery.  M  e  contend,  therefore,  that 
the  true  idea  of  retribution  can  only  be  maintained  npon  the 
principle  that  the  infaliible  God  administers  the  awards.  There 
can  be  no  true  idea  of  retribution  w  hilst  weak  and  faulty  man  is 
the  judge  and  the  executioner. 

Me  arc  in  no  wise  amenable,  then,  to  the  charge  which  Mr: 
Lewis  brings  against  the  abolitionists  of  ‘  endeavouring  to  de¬ 
stroy  whatever  is  strictly  penal  in  legislation:’  we  only  maintain 
that  the  infliction  of  the  moral  penalty  should  be  left  to  an  in¬ 
fallible  hand,  and  that  all  human  attempts  to  arraign  and  'judge 
the  consciences  of  men’  will  be  found  to  be  (as  tliey  have  ever 
been)  vain  and  futile. 

^Ir.  Lewis  fears,  nay,  asserts,  that  ‘  if  it  can  be  made  out  that 
there  is  nothing  strictly  penal  or  retributive  in  human  law,  deists 
and  infidels  will  push  the  argument  further,  and  say,  that  neither 
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is  there  in  the  Divine.’  But  this  is  an  utterly  groundless  dread. 
^Vhen  we  disclaim  the  right  of  man  to  wield  and  distribute  the 
penalties  of  moral  guilt,  we  do  not  contradict  the  principle  that 
man  should  be  punished  for  crime  ;  we  merely  reserve  the  judg- 
inent  for  the  Divine  tribunal.  There  is  (as  we  have  seen)  a 
reason  why  man  should  not  have  the  power  of  inflicting  moral 
penalties~the  fact  that  he  cannot  discern  moral  guilt;  but  there 
is  no  such  reason  \Uiv  the  Deitv  should  not  wield  them:  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  (so  to  speak)  that  He 
should.  The  blasphemy  of  calling  the  Divine  government 
simply  ‘a  police  system  Mo  prevent  disorder  in  the  universe, 
pertains  not  to  us,  therefore,  but  to  our  opponents. 

\Vc  think  it  will  now  be  evident  tlnat  man,  in  his  judgment  of 
man,  must  simply  estimate  outward  acts,  and  leave  motive  (pntc 
out  of  the  question.  The  word  ‘  RETainuTioN  Mnust  be  ex¬ 
punged  from  his  criminal  code,  and  ‘prevention’  substituted. 

But  the  supporter  of  capital  punishment  w  ill  say,  that  although 
he  may  not  be  able  to  prove  his  right  upon  moral  grounds  to 
wield  against  his  fellow-man  the  penalties  of  omniscience,  still 
be  conceives  that  the  sw  ord  of  eternal  justice  is  deputed  to  him 
by  Omniscience  itself:  and  he  will  invoke  to  support 

what  morality  has  been  unable  to  establish. 

We  q\ute  agree  w  ith  Mr.  Tayler  Lew  is  w  hen  he  says,  that  ‘  the 
real  question  involved  in  this  discussion  is  in  the  highest  and 
deepest  sense  a  religious  one.’  Were  we  not  so  convinced,  we 
should  hesitate  to  employ  these  pages  in  this  controversy.  Certain, 
however,  that  the  subject  can  never  be  settled  w  ithout  taking  the 
religions  view  of  it  into  consideration,  we  have  no  fear  that  we 
shall  be  accused  of  irreverence  w  hen  w  e  turn,  as  we  now  do, 
to  the  scriptural  aspect  of  the  whole  question. 

It  is  asserted,  then,  that  the  Bible  contains  certain  express 
declarations  of  God’s  w  ill  upon  this  matter — which  enjoin  the 
infliction  of  death  by  man  upon  the  murderer,  and  which  are 
to  be  binding  upon  us  to  the  end  of  time.  The  destruction 
of  the  murderer  by  the  law’  thus  becomes  a  religious  duty,  it  is 
urged;  and  consequently  must  be  enforced,  whether  it  is  agree¬ 
able  to  morality  or  opposed  to  it,  whether  it  is  expedient  or 
baneful  in  practice. 

It  seems  a  wild  and  singular  theory  that  the  one  pure  and 
infallible  God,  the  creator,  the  orderer,  the  judge  of  all  the 
earth,  the  ‘  Lord  to  whom  vengeance  belongcth,’  should  com¬ 
mit  the  care  of  his  eternal  justice  into  the  hands  of  weak, 
finite,  short-sighted,  fallible,  and  guilty  man  ;  for  the  purpose, 
too,  ot  arraigning,  judging,  and  punishing  a  fellow-being  not 
more  intrinsically  wicked  than  himself.  To  us  no  theory  could 
seem  less  probable.  The  omnipotence  and  the  benevolence  of 
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the  Dcitv  alike  forbid  so  monstrous  a  supposition.  And  when 
wc  find,  further,  that  the  theory  does  not  answer  in  practice — 
tliat  it  increases  crime  instead  of  repressing  it,  that  it  makes 
imirdercrs  while  it  endeavours  to  exterminate  them, — we  have 
increased  reason  to  doubt  its  soundness. 

But  do  you  deny  the  Scriptures  ?  our  opponents  say.  Will 
you  reject  the  Bible  ? 

Bv  no  means :  we  admit  it  to  be  man's  best  teacher  and 
^uiefe,  and  we  mean  to  base  our  chief  arguments  concerning  the 
matter  in  hand  upon  its  sacred  precepts.  We  only  maintain, 
that  isolated  texts  must  never  be  put  forth  as  rules  of  faith  and 
conduct.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  has  never  been 
an  error  so  monstrous,  or  a  vice  so  flagrant,  that  it  has  not  met 
with  defenders  who  could  quote  Scripture  as  fluently  as  Satan 
himself  in  proof  of  its  excellence.  The  crusades  were  justified 
upon  religious  grounds — the  Holy  Inquisition  was  a  religious  in¬ 
stitution — the  massacre  of  the  Albigcnses  was  undertaken  for 
religion’s  sake — Queen  Mary  and  Bishop  Bonner  lighted  their 
Smithficld  bonfires  with  leaves  from  the  Bible — the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  was  believed  to  be  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  the 
Divinity — the  reformer  Calvin  persecuted  Servetus  to  death 
upon  religious  principles — the  presbyterians  of  Scotland  de¬ 
stroyed  in  less  than  one  century  sixty  thousjmd  women  for  the 
alleged  crime  of  witchcraft  upon  Bible  authority — even  in  our 
own  time  our  fellow-citizens  are  denied  equal  rights  with  our¬ 
selves,  because  religion  disapproves  their  creed ;  and  within 
the  last  few  ycjirs  books  have  been  written  to  prove  that  slavery 
is  a  religious  institution,  and  ought  never  to  be  abolished.  We 
may  well  say,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, — 

■  . *  In  religion, 

What  awful  error  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it  and  approve  it  with  a  text, — 

Hiding  its  grossness  with  fair  ornament  ?’ 

All  this  ought  to  make  us  very  careful  how  we  employ  Scripture 
to  judge  our  fellow-men.  These  shocking  errors  were  all  once 
as  firmly  believed  to  be  gospel  truths  as  is  the  practice  of 
choking  the  life  out  of  men  on  the  scaffold ;  and  disbelievers  in 
them  would  have  been  called  (as  Mr.  Tayler  Lewis  and  Dr. 
Cheever  call  those  who  disagree  with  them  respecting  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  death  by  the  law)  ‘  infidels,'  *  radicals,'  and  ‘  ferocious 
popular  demagogues.' 

A  short  way  of  arriving  at  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that 
the  punishment  of  death  is  a  religious  ordinance,  is  to  force  tlio 
supporters  of  that  idea  to  carry  out  their  principles,  and  make 
the  execution  of  a  criminal  a  religious  ceremony.  It  was  so 
^ith  the  Jews,  whose  law  is  quoted  for  our  imitation ;  let  it,  then. 
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be  so  with  us.  Let  the  destruction  of  our  culprits  take  place  in 
our  churches,  and  let  our  clergymen  be  the  executioners.  AVhat 
religion  commands,  rcligion^s  minister  can  surely  do.  Nay,  as 
it  was  in  the  holiest  of  holies,  and  by  the  high  priest,  that  sacri- 
tiees  for  sin  used  to  be  offered  in  that  olden  Hebrew  time  from 
which  our  modern  sacrificers  seek  to  copy,  let  the  execution- 
plaee  now  be  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  or  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
let  a  bishop  or  an  arehbishop  be  the  hangman. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  scope  and  intent  of  religion  are  alto- 
gether  mistaken,  when  we  employ  its  doctrines  and  injunctions 
ayainst  our  fellow- creatures.  Religion  is  a  matter  between  man 
and  God,  not  between  man  and  man.  No  man  has  a  right  to 
judge  another  in  religion,  or  by  religion.  The  oflicc  of  religion 
is  to  lead  a  man  to  make  his  own  peace  with  God,  not  to  set 
him  up  as  judge  and  executioner  of  his  brother  sinner.  Reli¬ 
gion  ought  never  to  be  pleaded  as  our  reason  for  condemning 
and  punishing  one  another;  our  religion  is  a  rule  for  ourselves, 
but  should  never  become  the  law  by  which  we  arraign  our 
brethren. 

But,  quitting  generalities,  let  us  consider  the  special  argu¬ 
ments  by  which  the  punishment  of  death  is  scripturally  de- 
iended. 

First  of  all,  we,  of  course,  have  the  oft- quoted  passage  from 
Genesis,  ix.  6,  ‘  Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed  ;’ — '  one  of  the  planets,’  as  Dr.  Cheever  calls  it, 
‘in  the  firmament  of  revealed  truth’ — ‘the  gift  of  God  to  a 
christianized  humanity  ’ — ‘  the  great  huv  of  love  ’ — ‘  the  very 
perfection  of  criminal  jurisprudence’ — ‘  a  well-spring  of  truth, 
the  stream  that  gushes  up  from  which  is  pure  benevolence,  as 
clear  as  crystal.’  This  passage  is  the  chief  ground  on  which  the 
defenders  of  capital  punishment  rest  their  belief ;  and  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  examine  it  somewhat  minutely. 

But  we  must  first  inquire,  whether  our  opponents  mean  to 
read  the  passage  literally,  or  whether  they  mean  to  take  a  little 
latitude  iii  their  application  of  it.  In  either  case  they  thrust 
themselves  on  the  horn  of  a  fatal  dilemma.  If  they  take  the 
passage  literally,  then  it  proves  too  much  (as  we  shall  shortly 
show) ;  and  if  they  allow  themselves  a  latitude  in  its  application, 
then  they  are  forced  to  concede  a  latitude  to  us  likewise,  and 
cannot  hold  us  bound  by  their  conclusions. 

\\  e  will  suppose  that  the  words  are  read  literally.  Let  us 
see  what  they  amount  to.  Dr.  Cheever  says,  that  they  are 
characterized  by  ‘  a  wonderful  explicitness  and  compactness ;’  so 
we  cannot  w’ell  make  an  error  in  applving  them.  ^  hoso 
sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed ;’ — this  is 
the  passage. 
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•JF/iOSo/  This  includes  everybody.  There  is  no  exception 
in  favour  of  any  one.  It  refers,  therefore,  to  kings  as  well  as 
to  subjects,  to  magistrates  as  well  Jis  to  individuals. 

*  S/ieddeth  man's  blood'  Not  '  killeth  man,' but  ^  sheddeth 
man’s  blood.’  If  a  man  kill  another  by  strangulation,  then, 
and  sheds  no  blood,  he  evidently  is  not  included  in  the  denunci¬ 
ation  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  *  sheddeth  man’s 
blood,’  whether  he  kill  him  or  not,  is  inculpated.  Surgeons, 
consequently,  soldiers,  Jack  Ketches,  simple  manslayers,  slab¬ 
bers,  and  all  homicides  who  shed  blood,  are  the  persons  who 
alone  Jirc  referred  to.  The  beast,  too,  that  sheds  man’s  blood, 
is  also  included  in  the  sentence.  As  to  murder,  there  is  no 
especial  mention  of  that  at  all — the  reference  is  to  simple  blood- 
shedding  of  any  sort,  to  any  extent,  and  with  whatever  purpose. 

*  By  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed'  ^  Shall'  his  blood  be  shed. 
This  may  have  two  meanings,  cither  of  which  would  be  strictly 
grammatical : — first.  That  man  is  hereby  endowed  with  authority 
to  shed  blood  ;  second.  That,  in  the  course  of  things,  it  shall  so 
come  to  pass  that  man  shall  shed  the  blood  of  the  blood-shedder. 
Neither  of  these  readings  can  be  established  absolutely,  there¬ 
fore  either  may  be  selected  as  correct. 

The  literal  me.aning  of  the  words  before  us  is  this,  then  : 
iriiatsoever  (whether  man  or  beast)  sheddeth  man's  blood,  for 
any  purpose,  or  to  any  extent,  with  good  motive  or  vMh  evil,  shall 
hare  his  blood  shed  (not — ^  shall  be  killed’),  in  the  course  of  God's 
providence,  by  his  fellow~man.  This  is  the  literal  rendering  of 
the  passage;  and  now  we  ask  any  man  of  candour  and  fairness, 
whether  it  is  anything  like  an  equivalent  for  the  doctrine  that 
nian  has  built  upon  it — viz..  Whoso  with  wicked  motive  killeth  a 
man,  shall  be  killed,  with  God's  sanction,  by  the  hand  of  a  hired 
executioner?  For  in  the  text  before  us,  neither  motive  nor 
death,  nor  God’s  approval,  are  at  all  referred  to. 

It  must  seem  pretty  evident,  we  think,  by  this  time,  that  an 
absolutely  literal  application  of  this  passage  is  quite  out  of  the 
question ;  and  this  brings  us  to  remark  upon  the  other  horn  of 
the  dilemma.  Upon  this  the  advocate  of  capital  punishment 
^^ist  fall. 

He  will  say,  I  never  meant  to  maintain  that  the  words  must 
he  taken  quite  literally ;  they  must  be  construed  iufercntially ; 
and  straightway  he  gives  you  his  own  inferences  as  absolute 
foundations.  But  it  is  clear  that  this  is  a  virtual  surrender  of 
the  whole  argument.  If  he  may  inter|)ret  the  words  according 
io  his  views,  we  may  construe  them  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
suit  ours.  When  he  calls  upon  us  to  give  him  the  latitude  he 
claims,  we  gain  a  right  to  demand  a  similar  margin  for  our¬ 
selves  : — 
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*  The  mercy  we  to  others  show. 

That  mercy  show  to  us  :* 

And  thus  the  question  becomes  a  perfectly  open  one ;  and  it  is 
as  unfair,  as  it  is  absurd,  to  insist  upon  one  man^s  reading,  as  a 
version  binding  upon  all  men. 

Our  argument  will  now  be  clear,  then.  If  the  passage  is  read 
literally  it  involves  principles  of  action  which  no  one  /^In  defend 
or  follow ;  and  if  it  be  an  open  question,  to  be  settled  in  each 
man's  mind  according  to  his  own  idea  and  comprehension  of  it, 
then  it  cannot  be  put  forth  as  an  absolute,  explicit,  and  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  God,  binding  every  man  through  all  time  to  one 
particular  construction  of  it. 

We  think  that  there  cannot  be  a  plainer  proof  of  the  inherent 
weakness  of  our  opponent's  case,  than  that  they  should  choose, 
as  the  *  corner-stone*  (we  quote  Dr.  Cheever,)  of  their  argu- 
mcnlal  edifice,  a  passage  which,  as  we  have  seen,  no  man  can 
dare  to  take  literally  ;  and  which,  consequently,  is  left  open  to 
as  many  constructions  as  there  are  minds  to  construe  it.  Why, 
there  is  no  passage  in  the  w  hole  Bible  so  much  disputed,  and  so 
diftercntly  read,  as  this.  By  one  writer  wc  are  assured  that  it 
is  a  mere  prophecy.  By  another  we  are  told  that  it  is  a  com- 
mand.  A  third  calls  it  *  the  Divine  institution  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment.'  A  fourth  conceives  that  it  gives  to  any  man  the  right 
of  being  the  avenger  of  blood.  A  fifth  affirms  that  it  reserves 
the  exercise  of  vengeance  to  the  Almighty,  that  it  refers  to  the 
punishment  of  murder  by  the  providence  of  God.  A  sixth  says 
that  it  refers  not  to  murder  at  all.  A  seventh  maintains  that  it 
pertains  not  to  murder  only,  but  to  all  homicide,  accidental  or 
wilful.  Another  argues  that  it  is  an  injunction  against  canui- 
balism,  and  looks  upon  it  as  a  prohibition  of  human  flesh  for 
food.  Another  calls  it  ‘  a  Divine  appointment  without  the 
Divine  approval — affirming  that  the  bloodshedder's  blood  shall 
be  shed,  but  not  that  it  ought  to  be  shed.'  Another  affirms 
that  it  is  the  first  assertion  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  by  blood  (Dr.  Cheever  agrees  in  this).  Another  views  it 
‘  as  predictive  of  an  indirect  consequence,  not  injunctive  of  a 
direct  retribution.*  Another  sees  in  it  the  origin  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  sacrifice  for  sin — a  doctrine  completed  wdien  Jesus  was 
sacrificed  on  Calvary.  Another  considers  it  a  general  injunc¬ 
tion  against  crimes  of  violence  of  any  sort.  Another  says  it 
ought  to  be  read  '  whatsoever  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed,'  being  an  injunction  including  brutes 
as  well  as  men.  Another  writes  that  it  refers  to  those  who 
cause  a  mau  to  be  put  to  death  by  false  witnesses.  Another 
believes  that  it  is  meant  to  set  up  every  man's  brother  as  the 
avenger  of  his  blood.  Another  thinks  it  an  institution  peculiar 
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to  the  time — '  the  passion-language  of  a  barbarous  age’ —  in¬ 
tended  to  last  only  until  the  next  manifestation  of  God  to  man. 
Another  deseribes  it  as  ^  a  simple  denunciation  of  God's  ven¬ 
geance  against  men  of  blood/  similar  in  cllect  to  the  threat, 
that  ‘  the  bloody  and  deceitful  man  shall  not  live  out  half  his 
davs.’  Another  reasons,  ‘  that  even  granting  it  to  be  a  pro¬ 
phecy  »ich  man  is  bound  to  fulfil,  the  fulfiller  may,  notwith- 
standing  be  wrong,  even  as  J  udas,  although  obliged  to  betray, 
was,  nevertheless,  punished  for  betraying/  And  these  are  but 
a  few'  of  the  various  readings  which  this  passage  has  received  ! 

Tlicn  comes  the  question  about  the  translation  of  the  passage 
into  English.  The  above  readings,  of  course,  take  the  English 
translation  for  granted ;  but  our  case  would  be  most  incomplete, 
were  we  not  further  to  remark  that  even  the  translation  is  dis¬ 
puted  :  that,  ill  fact,  scarcely  two  scholars  can  be  found  who 
agree  in  their  renderings  of  tlie  verse.  It  appears  that  the 
oriirinal  mav  be  read  in  cither  of  these  four  wavs  : — 1.  Whoso 
sheddeth  man’s  blood  htj  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.  2. 
Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood  through  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed.  3.  Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood  in  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed.  4.  Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood  among  (or  icitti)  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed.  The  translators,  of  course,  give  a  great  variety 
of  readings.  The  Septuagint  renders  it,  ‘  The  person  shedding 
the  blood  of  man,  for  the  blood  of  that  man  his  blood  shall  be 
shed.’  Wyclifte  reads  it,  ‘Whoso  sheddeth  out  man’s  blood,  his 
blood  shall  be  shed,’  (without  reference  to  man’s  agency  in  the 
matter).  The  Chaldee  says  it  refers  to  the  shedding  of  blood 
by  false  witnesses.  Luther,  Cranmer,  Tonstall  and  Ridley, 
(/Overdale,  ^latthcw  Beza,  and  the  bishops,  give  it  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  received.  Calmct  translates  it,  *  Whoso  sheddeth  mfin’s 
blood  shall  be  punished  by  the  shedding  of  his  own  blood.’ 
The  Vulgate  and  the  Spanish  version  of  Scio,  omit  the  words 
M)y  man’ altogether.  Ostcrvald  reads  it  thus — ‘Whoso  shed¬ 
deth  man’s  blood  that  is  in  him  his  blood  shall  be  shed,’ 
treating  the  words  ‘  that  is  in  him'  as  a  mere  pleonasm,  similar 
to  this — ‘  Who  knowetli  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of 
a  man  that  is  in  him?'  Jerome  reads  it  as  Wycliffc  docs;  and 
Calvin  agrees  with  Luther  and  the  bishops.  There  arc  other 
versions  which  differ  from  any  of  these,  but  we  have  quoted 
enough  to  serve  our  purpose. 

Here,  then,  is  a  passage  upon  the  translation  of  which  from 
the  original  no  two  scholars  can  agree,  and  upon  the  meaning 
of  w  hich,  when  translated,  there  are  as  many  opinions  as  there  are 
commentators.  No  man  can  undertake  to  tell  us  whether  it  is 
an  edict  or  a  prediction  ;  whether  it  refers  to  the  governrnent  of 
Cod,  or  of  man ;  whether  it  pertains  to  murder,  to  cannibalism,  or 
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to  blood-letting.  And  now  we  ask,  what  man  can  dare  to  say, 
with  this  contrariety  of  opinion  staring  him  in  tlie  face,  that 
the  words  form  a  clear  and  indisputable  command  from  God  to 
man,  to  punish  the  crime  of  murder  with  death  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner? 

But  w  eak  as  w  e  thus  find  the  ground  of  the  capital  punishment 
supporter  to  be,  it  becomes  even  weaker  when  w  e  try  it  by  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  world.  If  the  law  requiring  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  death  for  murder  had  been  as  plain,  explicit,  and 
unmistakcable,  as  our  opponents  aver,  wx  should  surely  find 
some  examples  of  its  enforcement  in  the  Book  where  the  enact¬ 
ment  stands  recorded.  Not  one,  however,  can  be  discovered, 
whilst  we  read  of  many  wherein  the  practice  was  clearly  not 
enforced.  Several  cases  of  murder  are  related,  but  in  no 
instance  is  the  penalty  of  death  for  the  crime  inflicted,  or  even 
mentioned ;  which  seems  unaccountably  strange  if  the  law 
existed.  We  may  name,  amongst  others,  the  slaughter  of  the 
Shechemites  by  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the  murder  of  the  Egyptian 
by  Moses,  the  killing  of  Jael  by  Sisera,  the  treacherous  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Uriah  by  David,  and  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood  by 
Manasseh.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  the  ^  shedding  of  man’s 
blood,’  but  in  none  of  them  is  ^  mean’s  blood  shed’  in  return. 
Thus,  at  the  time  when  it  is  contended  that  the  law  was  newly 
promulgated,  and  therefore  most  rigid  in  its  requirements,  there 
was  evidently  no  such  practice  in  existence. 

There  are  two  other  cases  of  murder  recorded  in  the  early 
Scripture,  w  Inch  materially  strengthen  our  position.  The  cases 
are  those  of  Cain  and  Lamech. 

Cain  was  the  first  murderer,  and  therefore  the  worst.  One 
naturally  supposes,  then,  that  had  the  Almighty  intended  to 
have  established,  once  and  for  ever,  the  principle  of  '  blood  for 
blood,’  he  would  have  done  so  here.  The  fii'st  murderer  should 
have  been  the  first  example.  But  God  visited  him  with  quite 
another  kind  of  penalty.  He  preserved  him  from  destruction ;  he 
made  it  a  crime  to  kill  him  :  and  he  branded  him,  tluit  men 
might  know  him  for  a  murderer,  and  be  deterred  by  his  example 
from  his  crime. 

liaincch  also  committed  murder ; — or,  if  not  murder,  it  w  as 
at  least  wilful  bloodshedding,  and  therefore  liable  to  tlic 
penalty  ;  but  so  far  from  his  being  destroyed,  we  find  him  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  example  of  Cain,  and  saying,  that  should  he  he 
killed  for  his  crime,  he  should  be  avenged,  not  seven,  hut 
seventy-fold.  Every  illustration,  then,  as  well  as  every  rational 
argument,  tends  to  show  that  the  passage  under  consideration 
should  not  be,  and  never  w  as,  looked  upon  as  a  Divine  command 
to  man. 
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But  even  if  it  ever  were,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  con¬ 
clude  that  at  this  great  distance  of  time  from  its  promulgation, 
the  world  is  still  to  be  held  bound  by  it.  It  was  not  the  earliest 
legislation  of  God  on  the  subject  of  murder,  for  Cain’s  instance, 
and  Lamech’s  also,  occurred  before  it.  Nor  is  it  a  Jinal  law 
upon  the  matter,  for  there  is  a  far  more  complete  and  compact 
piece  of  legislation  thereon  in  the  Jewish  code.  It  is  neither 
the  beginning  nor  the  completion  of  law  ;  but  stands,  a  solitary 
declaration,  opposed  alike  to  what  goes  before  it,  and  to  what 
comes  after  it.  It  is  surely  a  fair  presumption,  that  when  the 
Almighty  legislates  anew  on  a  subject,  his  primary  law  is 
repealed  and  superseded.  It  is  manifestly  so  in  the  case  before 
us,  for  the  law  given  to  Moses  is  totally  diflerent  from  the 
words  spoken  to  Noah,  and  the  observance  of  the  latter  is 
incompatible  with  the  observance  of  the  former.  The  one 
includes  all  homicide — the  other  makes  distinctions  in  the  crime. 
Closes  must  have  regarded  the  Noachic  precept  as  a  dead  letter; 
and  if  it  became  a  dead  letter  to  AIoscs,  there  cjin  be  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  was  intended  to  remain  a  living  law  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  even  if  it  be  argued  that  the  Jewish 
law  was  given  to  the  Jews  alone,  and  therefore  the  gencrj\l  pre¬ 
cept  given  to  Noah  remained  unrepcaled,  then  we  find  its 
abrogation  in  the  law  which  confessedly  binds  all  the  earth — 
the  Decalogue. 

The  changed  condition  of  the  human  family  as  time  advanced, 
would  of  itself  have  necessitated  a  change  in  the  principle  of 
law.  The  enactment  suitable  to  utter  barbarians  would  be¬ 
come  useless,  if  not  injurious,  in  a  more  civilized  condition  of  the 
world.  Even  Dr.  Cheever  is  forced  to  admit  that  this  *  Noachic 
law  ’  was  ‘  in  many  respects  a  dangerous  institution.’  It  was 
so  wide,  that  it  included  all  homicide,  and  made  even  beasts 
responsible  for  the  shedding  of  human  blood.  One  can  well 
suppose  that  the  smallness  of  the  human  family  at  the  time  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  precept,  rendered  an  extraordinary  care 
of  human  life  necessary,  and  thus  made  even  accidental  homi¬ 
cide  a  punishable  offence.  But  in  the  Mosaic  economy  there  is 
an  evident  design — the  stringency  of  the  former  period  having 
passed  away — to  distinguish  between  accident  and  intention, 
between  homicide  with  hatred,  and  simple  manslaughter.  It 
draws  a  line  between  the  two  crimes,  and  awards  different 
penalties  to  each.  All  this  goes  clearly  to  show  that  the 
Noachic  law  (whatever  it  w^as)  clashed  with  the  next  divine 
revelation,  and  became  superseded  when  the  fuller  code  was 
given  to  Moses,  and  so  ended  for  ever  when  the  Mosaic  com¬ 
menced. 

In  any  case,  then,  this  passage  cannot  be  binding  upon  us. 
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If  it  is  a  LAW,  it  has  since  been  superseded  by  a  later  law  on 
the  same  subject,  from  the  hands  of  the  same  legislator  ;  if  it  is 
a  mere  denunciation  of  God’s  vengeance  in  the  course  of  his 
providence  against  the  murderer,  then,  of  course,  it  is  no 
warrant  to  ns,  and  we  may  safely  leave  the  fultilment  of  the 
awful  prediction  to  Him  who  says,  ‘  'Ihe  bloody  and  deccifful  nuin 
shall  nut  live  out  half  his  days* 

That  the  Jewish  law,  upon  this  or  upon  any  other  subject,  is 
binding  upon  the  Christian  world,  none,  we  sup])osc,  but  our 
Hebrew  brethren,  will  maintain.  Tlie  church  of  England  gives 
it  up,  in  fact;  for  in  her  seventli  article  she  says,  that  the  law 
of  !Moscs  *  docs  not  bind  Christian  men,  nor  ought  of  necessity 
to  be  received  in  any  commonwealth and  no  sect  of  Christians, 
heretics,  or  intidcls,  can  be  found  who  recognize  it  as  a  rule  of 
life.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Tayler  Lewis  regards  the  s|)irit  of  the 
Jewish  lex  talionis  as  being  *  of  the  very  essence  of  right  and 
natural  justice,^  but  even  he  does  not  insist  on  its  observance 
now.  He  appeals,  in  fact,  to  other  rules;  as,  indeed,  he  finds 
himself  compelled. 

\\c  shall  not  dwell  long,  then,  upon  this  portion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  for  there  is  no  need  to  do  so.  It  will  be  sutlicient  to 
remark,  that  the  ^losaic  law  was  given  at  a  particular  time, 
and  for  a  particular  object,  which  object  has  since  been  accom- 
jdished ;  and  that  it  has  been  entirely  annulled  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  scheme. 

There  is  an  evident  purpose  in  both  the  Noachic  and  Jewish 
ordinances.  They  both  were  founded  upon  the  idea  of  sacri¬ 
fice  for  sin — expiation.  Adam  had  fallen,  and  the  world’s 
redemption  had  to  be  accomplished  in  Christ.  To  bring  about 
that  cud,  and  to  point  to  it  contiuously  and  significantly,  was 
the  evident  aim  of  the  early  institutions  of  God’s  ordering,  lly 
tlie  blood  of  Christ  the  world  was  to  be  purified;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  blood  was  made  sacred  from  the  first.  To  Cain,  the  first 
w  ords  were,  ‘  Thy  brother’s  blood  crieth  to  me  from  the  ground.’ 
To  Noah,  the  injunction  is,  ‘  Flesh  w  ith  the  blood  thereof,  shall 
ye  not  eat and  the  words,  ‘  Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,’  arc,  to  our  mind,  only  a  link  in 
the  same  great  argument.  In  the  [Mosaic  law  this  idea  is  pro¬ 
mulgated  with  even  greater  force.  ^lany  passages  may  be 
selected  therefrom  in  proof,  but  the  follow  ing  w  ill  sullicc  : — 

*  Wlmt  man  soever  there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel  that  killeth  an  ox, 
or  lamb,  or  goat,  in  ,thc  camp,  or  that  killeth  it  out  of  the  camp  ;  and 
hringeth  it  not  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to 
offer  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  blood 
shall  be  imputed  unto  that  man  :  he  hath  shed  blood,  and  that  man 
shall  bo  cut  off  from  among  his  people.* — Lev.  xvii.  3,  4. 
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•And  whatsoever  man  there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the 
strangers  that  sojourn  among  you,  that  eateth  any  manner  of  hlood^  I 
will  even  set  my  face  against  that  soul  that  eateth  blood,  and  will  cut 
him  off  from  among  his  people.* — ib.  xvii.  10. 

‘  The  land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is  shed  therein  but  by 
the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it.* 

'  The  life  of  all  flesh  is  in  the  blood  thereof.  Whosoever  eateth  it 
shall  be  cut  off.* — ib.  xvii.  14. 

*  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to  you 
upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls :  for  it  is  the  blood 
that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul.* — ib.  xvii.  1 1. 

‘  The  blood  of  the  covenant.* — Exod.  xxiv.  7,  8. 

Wc  sec  by  this  that  there  was  a  purpose  in  view  iii  making 
blood  sacred.  The  whole  system  of  sacrilice  (from  Noah  down¬ 
wards)  was  to  typify  the  one  sacrifice  appointed  to  tjike  place  on 
Calvary.  This  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  precept  to  Noah 
and  the  laws  to  Moses. 

Ihit  w  hen  the  purpose  w^as  accomplished,  of  course  the  system 
ceased.  The  one  sacrifice  once  oflercd,  expiation,  or  sacrifice  for 
sin,  was  no  longer  to  be  the  principle  of  punishment.  Christ's 
blood  was  shed  that  man's  might  no  more  be  shed.  God  is  re¬ 
presented  as  saying,  that  in  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin 
he  had  no  pleasure  any  more.  All  prior  revelations  merged  into 
that  greater  one  which  Christ  announced.  The  stars  of  truth 
which  had  been  shining  through  the  night  and  early  dawn  of 
time,  were  at  length  eclipsed  by  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  liight- 
eousness.  Alan  was  no  longer  to  be  under  the  '  covenant  of 
law,'  but  under  the  ^  New  Testament '  of  grace.  Dr.  Cheever 
allows  us  for  once  to  agree  with  him  most  cordially  when  he 
says,  that  the  object  of  the  Christian  dispensation  w^as  ‘to  regard 
law  as  subjectively  reigning  in  the  human  soul,  rather  than 
existing  in  relation  to  the  outward  ideas  of  law  and  penalty.' 
The  sword  of  justice  which  had  smitten  the  man  who  was 
God's  fellow  was  then  sheathed.  The  idea  of  the  sacrilice  of 
blood  for  sin  passed  away  for  ever  on  Calvary :  Christ  was  truly 
*  the  end  of  the  law'.' 

There  is  no  authority,  then,  to  kill  the  murderer  transmitted 
to  man  by  the  law  of  Moses.  When  the  vail  of  the  temple  was 
rent  in  twain,  the  whole  system  was  declared  to  be  ‘  finished.’ 
Its  end  was  accomplished,  and  its  requirements  ceased.  In  the 
new'  revelation  all  others  merged.  ‘  God,  w  ho  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners  spake  to  us  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these 
latter  days  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son.' 

There  is  no  necessity  for  any  lengthened  argument  to  show 
that  in  the  Christian  scheme  the  punishment  of  death  is  not 
commanded,  for  none  of  our  opponents  affirm  the  reverse  even 
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in  their  wildest  assertions.  They  state  frequently  enough,  thut 
the  Noachic  and  ^Mosaic  laws  are  corroborated  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  but  they  never  venture  to  say  that  if  the  Noachic  ami 
Mosaic  ordinances  were  entirely  put  out  of  the  question  (as  we 
think  we  have  shewn  that  they  must  be),  the  New  Testament 
would  alone  sustain  their  conclusion.  Our  remarks  on  this 
head  will  therefore  be  extremely  brief. 

The  New  Testament  is  a  message  from  God  to  men,  to  the 
effect  that  sin  has  been  atoned  for;  that  grace,  not  expiation, 
is  to  be  the  principle  of  judgment  henceforth ;  that  the  Almighty 
has  now'  condescended  to  redeem,  pardon  and  restore  even  the 
vilest  sinner.  Stripe  for  stripe,  evil  for  evil,  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
are  forbidden.  Inward  motive,  not  outward  act,  is  proclaimed 
to  be  the  real  measure  of  sin ;  and  inward  penalties,  not  out- 
ward  inflictions,  arc  to  be  the  punishments  enforced.  ‘The  Sou 
of  Man  came  not  to  destroy  men’s  lives,  but  to  save  them.’  lie 
‘  abolished  death.’  The  davs  were  come  w  hen  he  w  as  to  make 
a  new  covenant  with  man.  ‘  lie  came  and  preached  peace.’  lie 
made  us  free  from  the  law'  of  sin  and  death,  lie  bids  us  disre¬ 
gard  the  Mosaic  system  of  retaliation,  and  avenge  not  ourselves. 
He  sets  us  an  example  of  the  doctrines  he  came  to  teach,  by  pray¬ 
ing  for  his  murderers.  lie  tells  us  to  ^fear  not  them  who  kill 
the  body  ;’  he  teaches  us  to  expect  forgiveness  of  our  trespasses 
only  ^  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.*  He  bids  us 
‘judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged;’  and  says,  that  ‘with  what 
measure  we  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  us  again.’  lie  points 
out  to  us  tlie  surpassing  value  of  the  human  soul,  and  continu¬ 
ally  teaches  us  to  beware  of  jeopardising  it.  He  urges  that  life 
is  a  period  of  probation,  and  that  ‘  as  the  tree  falleth  so  it  must 
lie.’  He  supplants  the  principle  of  fear  by  that  of  love.  He  re¬ 
quires  ‘  mercy,  not  sacrifice.’  He  came  upon  earth  ‘  not  to  con¬ 
demn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be 
saved ;’  ‘  he  is  not  w  illing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all 
should  come  to  repentance.*  Wc  learn  from  him,  that  there  is 
mercy  even  for  the  worst,  and  that  ‘  there  is  joy  in  heaven 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth.’  He  heralds  the  period  of  per¬ 
fection.  ‘  The  law'  made  nothing  perfect,  but  his  bringing  iu  of 
a  better  hope  did.*  Man  w  as  till  His  advent  lying  under  the  old 
law  of  death,  but  Christ  was  ‘the  resurrection  and  the  life.*  He 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the  gospel ;  he  abro¬ 
gated  ‘  the  letter  that  killeth,’  and  brought  us  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  ‘  Spirit  that  giveth  life.’ 

M  c  would  thus  sum  up  our  observations  upon  the  religious 
aspect  of  this  question.  The  Almighty  unquestionably  ap¬ 
proved  and  commanded  the  infliction  of  death  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  but  only  when  he  himself  directly  controlled 
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it,  and  when  there  could  be  no  chance  of  error  in  its  enforce¬ 
ment  He  makes  it  to  be  seen,  moreover,  that  although  for  a  . 
great  purpose  of  his  own  he  ordained  the  system  of  sacrifice, 
to  which  the  punishment  of  death  pertained,  he  parts  not  with 
his  high  prerogative  of  life  and  death,  but  still  remains  ‘  God 
the  Lord  to  whom  belong  the  issues  of  life.'  ‘  I  kill  and  I  make 
alive,'  He  says — '  To  me  belongetli  vengeance  and  recompense.’ 
And  when  he  leaves  us  without  any  peculiar  enactment  on  the 
subject,  he  presents  to  us  his  universal  and  eternal  law — Tnou 

SUALT  NOT  KILL. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  disposed  of  the  objections  which  it  is 
imagined  that  morality  and  religion  present  to  the  treatment 
of  this  question  as  one  entirely  of  human  policy :  and  are  free 
to  try  it  by  the  only  direct  test  in  our  po\ver — the  test  of 
experience. 

We  propose  to  enter  fully  into  that  portion  of  the  subject  in 
a  future  number ;  and  to  prove,  by  plain  and  indisputable  facts, 
that  the  world  has  now  arrived  at  that  era  in  its  history  when 
the  penalty  of  death  not  only  fails  to  prevent  crime,  but  actually 
incites  to  its  commission. 


Art.  II. —  The  Princess,— ~ A  Medley,  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  London  ; 

E.  Moxon. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  volume  from  the  pen  of  so  gifted  a 
writer  as  Mr.  Tennyson,  could  not  but  be  welcome,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  eagerly  awaited  the  appearance  of  his  ‘  Princess,'  although 
the  second  title  rather  puzzled  us.  As  the  muse  he  invokes  is 
not  of  the  order  ‘  to  amble  at  court,'  we  felt  well  assured  that 
his  ^  Princess’  would  have  no  relation  to  any  of  the  royal  fami¬ 
lies  of  Europe.  We,  consequently,  hoped,  indeed  expected,  to 
receive  some  wild  and  stirring  tale  of  the  old  heroic  time,  or, 
inorc  likely  still  —  remembering  how  sweetly  and  gracefully 
he  has  sung  the  fairy  tale  of  the  ‘  Sleeping  Beauty,' — some 
story,  wondrous,  but  poetical  withal,  though  perhaps  as  frag¬ 
mentary  as  that  w  hich  Chaucer  told  of  his  princess — 

*  Who  owned  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass.* 

Still,  the  second  title  seemed  to  forbid  this  expectation ;  but 
nntil  we  took  up  the  little  book  before  us,  we  had  no  idea  of 
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meeting  with  anything  so  bizarre^  indeed  grotesque,  as  this  cor¬ 
rectly  enough  named  *  medley,’  in  which  grave  matter  of  fact 
and  wild  fancies,  solemn  disquisitions,  and  sportive  ridicule,  all 
mingled  with  much  sweet  poetry,  arc  so  strangely  jumbled 
together. 

‘  The  Princess’  is  prefaced  by  a  poetical  prologue,  wliieli,  as 
one  of  our  contemporaries  has  justly  remarked,  ‘  is  in  reality  an 
apologetic  supplement,’  and  from  this  we  learn,  that  the  writer, 
enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  Sir  Walter  Vivian,  who — 

‘  All  a  summer’s  day. 

Gave  his  broad  lawns  until  the  set  of  sun 

Up  to  the  people* — 

and  having  adjourned  with  his  friends  to  some  neighbouring 
ruins,  he,  in  the  interval  of  conversation,  reads  from  a  family 
chronicle  : — 

•  Of  old  Sir  Ralph  a  page  or  two  that  rang 
With  tilt  and  tourney  ;  then  the  tale  of  her 
That  drove  her  foes  wath  slaughter  from  her  walls, 

And  much  I  praised  her  nobleness,  and  *  Where,* 

Ask*d  Walter,  ‘  hves  there  such  a  woman  now  ?  * 

Quick  answered  Lilia,  *  There  are  thousands  now 
Such  women,  but  convention  beats  them  down  : 

It  is  but  bringing  up  ;  no  more  than  that : 

You  men  have  done  it :  how  1  hate  you  all ! 

O  w’ere  I  some  great  Princess,  I  would  build 
Far  off  from  men  a  college  of  my  own, 

And  I  w’ould  teach  them  all  things  :  vou  should  sec.’ 

And  one  said,  smiling,  *  Pretty  were  the  sight 
If  our  old  halls  could  change  their  sex,  and  flaunt 
With  prudes  for  proctors,  dowagers  for  deans. 

And  swreet  girl -graduates  in  their  golden  hair.* — p.  G. 

Upon  this  theme,  therefore,  a  smart  dialogue  ensues,  which 
cuds  by  his  being  required  to  tell — 

*  A  tale  for  summer  as  befits  the  time.* 

It  is,  however,  also  stipulated  that  it  shall  be  of  a  prince  and 
princess,  and  that  he  shall  be  the  hero.  To  this  our  author 
assents,  and  therefore  begins : — 

‘  A  prince  I  was,  blue-eyed,  and  fair  in  face. 

With  lengths  of  yellow  ringlet,  like  a  girl, 

F or  on  my  cradle  shone  the  northern  star. 
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At  a  very  early  age  he  was  betrothed  to  a  princess,  whom, 
though  he  had  never  seen,  he  falls  in  love  with  from  hearsay, 
auJ  wears  her  picture,  and  ‘  one  dark  tress’  of  her  hair, — 

*  And  all  around  them  both, 

Sweet  thoughts  would  swarm  as  bees  about  their  queen.* 

AVhen  the  time  draws  near  for  their  bridal,  the  king  sends 
an  embassy  which  returns  with  the  news,  that  the  j)rincess  had 
retired  from  court,  and  would  not  fulHl  the  contract.  The 
prince,  determined  to  see,  at  least,  this  obdurate  beauty,  endea¬ 
vours  to  prevail  on  his  father,  to  allow  him  to  set  forth  with 
two  companions  to  the  court  of  the  lady’s  father.  This  the 
old  king  refuses,  but  the  prince,  impatient  to  see  his  lady-love, 
steals  away  with  two  friends,  and  hastens  to  the  court  of 
King  Gama.  This  king,  ^  a  little,  dry  old  man,’  receives  him 
cordially,  but  informs  him  that  his  daughter,  led  astrav  bv  'two 
widows.  Lady  Psyche  and  Lady  Blanche,’  and  their  theories, 
had  lied  from  the  court,  '  all  wild  to  found  an  university,’  which 
she  has  done,  and  prohibited  men  on  pain  of  death  from  enter¬ 
ing.  This  account  only  stimulates  the  curiosity  of  the  prince, 
who,  remembering  that  '  in  masque  and  pageant’  he  and  his 
friends  had  often  assumed  a  female  dress,  determines  to  do  so 
now,  and  nothing  fearing  that  their  disguise  will  be  discovered, 
they  press  onward  until  they  arrive  at  this  college  for  w^omen ; 
though  whether  situated  in  Europe,  America — or  from  the 
names,  Gama  and  Arac,  of  the  king  and  his  son, — somewhere 
in  Africa,  Mr.  Tennyson,  unfortunately,  has  not  told  us. 

‘  There  stood  a  bust  of  Pallas  for  a  sign. 

By  two  sphere  lamps  blazoned  like  Heaven  and  Earth 
With  constellation  and  with  continent, 

Above  an  archway  :  riding  in,  we  called ; 

A  plump-armed  Ostleress  and  a  stable  wench 
Came  running  at  the  call,  and  helped  us  down. 

Then  stept  a  buxom  hostess  forth,  and  sailed 
Full-blown  before  us  into  rooms  which  gave 
Upon  a  pillared  porch,  the  bases  lost 
In  laurel ;  her  we  asked  of  that  and  this, 

And  who  were  tutors.  *  Lady  Blanche’  she  said, 

‘  And  Lady  Psyche.*  ‘  Which  was  prettiest. 

Best  natured  ?  *  ‘  Lady  Psyche.*  ‘  Her  pupils  we,* 

One  voice,  we  cried ;  and  I  sat  down  and  wrote. 

In  such  a  hand  as  when  a  field  of  corn 
Bows  all  its  ears  before  the  roaring  East ; 

*  Three  ladies  of  the  Northern  empire  pray 
Your  Highness  would  enrol  them  with  your  own. 

As  Lady  Psyche’s  pupils. 
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This  I  sealed, 

(A  Cupid  reading)  to  be  sent  with  dawn ; 

And  then  to  bed,  where  half  in  doze  I  seemed 
To  float  about  a  glimmering  night,  and  watch 
A  full  sea  glazed  with  muffled  moonlight,  swell 
On  some  dark  shore  just  seen  that  it  was  rich,’ — p,  22. 

Ill  the  morning  the  thi*ee  gentlemen  clothed  in  very  be¬ 
coming  ‘  academic  silks,’  arc  introduced  to  the  princess, — 

* - Liker  to  the  inhabitant 

Of  some  clear  planet  close  upon  the  sun. 

Than  our  man’s  earth, — * 

who  gives  them  a  gracious  welcome,  and  pointing  to  the 
statues  of  the  heroines  of  ancient  times,  bids  them  take  these 
for  their  models.  They  then  go  to  the  lecture-room,  where  the 
Lady  Psyclie,  the  pretty  young  widow,  gives  an  address,  which 
not  only  charms  her  pupils,  but  steals  the  heart  of  the  prince’s 
companion,  Cyril.  Unfortunately,  the  other  companion,  Flo- 
riau,  discovers  his  sister  in  the  fair  lecturer,  and  the  result  is, 
that  their  disguise  is  detected  by  Psyche,  and  more  than  half 
suspected  by  ^lelissa,  a  pretty  little  blue,  whose  respect  for  her 
mother,  the  other  professor,  rather  than  any  love  for  learning, 
lias  led  thither.  They  next  go  to  dinner, — 

*  And  in  we  streamed 
Among  the  columns,  pacing  staid  and  still 
By  twos  and  threes,  till  all  from  end  to  end 
With  beauties  eveiy  shade  of  brown  and  fair. 

In  colours  gayer  than  the  morning  mist. 

The  long  hall  glittered  like  a  bed  of  flowers, 
llow”  might  a  man  not  wander  from  his  wits 
Pierced  through  with  eyes,  but  that  I  kept  mine  own 
Intent  upon  the  princess,  where  she  sat 
Among  her  grave  professors,  scattering  gems 
Of  art  and  science  : — 

♦  ♦  ♦  * 

At  last  a  solemn  grace 

Concluded,  and  we  sought  the  gardens  ;  there 
One  walked  reciting  by  herself,  and  one 
In  this  hand  held  a  volume  as  to  read. 

And  smoothed  a  petted  peacock  down  with  that ; 

Some  to  a  low  song  oared  a  shallop  by. 

Or  under  arches  of  the  marble  bridge 
Hung,  shadowed  from  the  heat :  some  hid  and  sought 
In  the  orange  thickets  :  others  tost  a  ball 
Above  the  fountain-jets,  and  back  again 
Withlaughter.*— p.  44. 
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But,  pleasing  and  graceful  as  these  and  such  like  descriptions 
are,  thev,  after  all,  only  give  us  the  notion  of  a  huge  ‘finishing 
school, '  for  tall  young  ladies ;  and  we  almost  feel,  with  the  Lady 
Blanche,  that  the  gentlemen  have  no  business  there. 

*  Morn,  in  the  white  wake  of  the  morning  star, 

Came  furrowing  all  the  orient  into  gold, — * 

when  Melissa  meets  the  three  intruders,  and  tells  them  that 
her  mother,  a  very  duenna,  has  also  detected  their  disguise ; 
and  she  counsels  flight.  The  young  men,  however,  think  they 
may  as  well  stay  a  little  longer,  while  the  prince  bursts  out  into 
the  fine  apostrophe  : — 

‘  ‘  The  crane,*  1  said,  ‘  may  chatter  of  the  crane, 

The  dove  may  murmur  of  the  dove,  but  I, 

An  eagle,  clang  an  eagle  to  the  sphere. 

My  princess,  O  my  princess!  true  she  errs; 

For  being,  and  wise  in  knowing  that  she  is. 

Three  times  more  noble  than  threescore  of  men. 

She  sees  herself  in  every  woman  else. 

And  so  she  wears  her  error  like  a  crown 
To  blind  the  truth  and  me.*  * — p.  51. 

The  princess,  meanwhile,  unaware  of  treason  in  the  campi 
summons  them,  with  some  others,  to  ride  out  with  her. 

*  Agreed  to,  this,  the  day  fled  on  through  all 
Its  range  of  duties  to  the  appointed  hour. 

Then  summoned  to  the  porch  we  went.  She  stood 
Among  her  maidens,  higher  by  the  head. 

Her  back  against  a  pillar,  her  foot  on  one 
Of  those  tame  leopards.  Kitten-like  he  rolled 
And  pawed  about  her  sandals.  I  drew  near  : 

My  heart  beat  thick  with  passion  and  with  awe. 

And  from  my  breast  the  involuntary  sigh. 

Brake,  as  she  smote  me  with  the  light  of  eyes 
That  lent  my  knee  desire  to  kneel,  and  shook 
My  pulses,  till  to  horse  we  clomb,  and  so 
Went  forth  in  long  retinue  following  up 
The  river  as  it  narrowed  to  the  hills.* — p.  55. 

During  the  ride,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  between  the 
prince  and  princess ;  and  they  then  sit  down  to  a  collation, 
which  a  maiden — enlivens,  we  cannot  say,  by  a  rather  lugu¬ 
brious  song.  The  prince  is  next  called  upon,  and  he  ‘aggra¬ 
vates  '  his  voice  ‘  like  any  nightingale,*  and  sings  some  very 
moving  stanzas  addressed  to  the  swallow,  but  which  rouse  the 
scorn  of  the  princess,  as  ‘  a  mere  love  poem.'  Meanwhile,  Cyril, 
who  has  been  paying  unremitting  attention  to  the  wine- 
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flask,  bursts  out  with  '  a  careless  tavern-catch,  unmeet  for  ladies,’ 
to  the  utter  alarm,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  of  the  fair  company. 
Tlie  prince,  equally  forgetful  of  his  disguise,  ‘  smote  him  oii  the 
breast  ’  with  right  masculine  force,  and  all  is  confusion.  The 
l)rinccss  bids  her  ladies  lly  ;  and,  flying  too  precipitately 
licrself,  falls  into  the  river,  from  which,  according  to  the  rule, 
she  is  snatched  by  the  prince,  who  consigns  her  to  her  maidens, 
and  makes  off. 

With  strange  temerity,  he  returns  to  the  gardens,  where  he 
is  seized,  and  led  before  the  princess  once  more.  Here  all  is 
confusion  ;  the  Lady  Psyche  has  fled,  leaving  her  infant  (laughter 
behind  her ;  Melissa  is  in  deep  disgrace,  and  her  mother  pro- 
])hesying  the  overthrow  of  the  w  hole  establishment,  w  hen  ‘  a 
woiinin-post  ’  comes  in,  bearing  letters,  from  w  hich  it  appears 
that  Princess  Ida’s  fatlicr  is  caj)tive  to  his  brother  king,  who, 
alarmed  at  the  unexpected  absence  of  his  son,  thinks  that  he 
has  been  taken  some  advantage  of.  The  letters  announcing 
this  intclligcucc  arc  flung  by  Ida  to  the  prince ;  his  answer  is 
‘  eloquent  music  ’  : — 

*  O  not  to  pry  and  peer  on  your  reserve, 

Put  led  by  golden  wishes  and  a  hope, 

The  child  of  regal  compact,  did  I  break 
"  Your  precinct ;  not  a  scorner  of  your  sex 
Put  venerator,  and  willing  it  should  be 
All  that  it  might  be  ;  hear  me,  for  I  bear,* 

Though  man,  yet  human,  whatsoe’er  your  wrongs. 

From  the  flaxen  curl  to  the  gray  lock  a  life 

Less  mine  than  yours  :  my  nurse  would  tell  me  of  you  ; 

I  babbled  for  you,  as  babies  for  the  moon. 

Vague  brightness  ;  when  a  boy,  you  stooped  to  me 
From  all  high  places,  lived  in  all  fair  lights. 

Came  in  long  breezes  w  rapt  from  the  inmost  south 
And  blown  to  the  inmost  north  ;  at  eve  and  daw  n 
With  Ida,  Ida,  Ida,  rang  the  woods ; 

The  leader  wild-swan  in  among  the  stars 

Would  clang  it,  and  lapt  in  wreaths  of  glow’-worm  light 

The  mellow  breaker  murmured  Ida.  Now, 

Pecause  I  would  have  reached  you,  though  you  had  been 
Sphered  up  with  Cassiopeia,  or  the  enthroned 
Persephone  in  Hades,  now  at  length, 

Those  winters  of  abeyance  all  worn  out, 

A  man  I  came  to  see  you  :  but,  indeed. 

Not  in  this  frequence  can  I  lend  full  tongue, 

()  noble  Ida.  to  those  thoughts  that  w’ait 
On  you,  their  centre.’ — p.  85. 

His  pleadings  arc  vain,  be  is  scornfully  dismissed,  and  he 
seeks  bis  father’s  camp,  outside  the  walls. 
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Up  to  tliis  part  of  the  ^  mcclley  *  we  are  evidently  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  doings  of  people  belonging  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
As  we  have  before  remarked,  the  college  is  exceedingly  like  a 
large  ladies’  boarding-school,  and,  we  may  add,  that  the  prin¬ 
cess  talks  very  much  like  a  lady  enamoured  of  literary  and 
scientific  institutes.  But,  ‘  a  change  comes  o’er  the  spirit  ’  of 
the  tale,  and,  now,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  men  in  armour,  and 
kings  heading  their  own  armies,  and  kings’  sons  offering  chal¬ 
lenges  to  single  combat.  It  is,  at  length,  agreed  that  Ida’s 
three  brothers  shall  fight  the  three  intruders.  The  lists  are 
prepared  in  chivalrous  fashion,  lances  arc  set  in  rest,  then  good 
swords  brandished,  and,  at  last,— 

*  Life  and  love 

Flowed  from  me ;  darkness  closed  me,  and  I  fell.* 

With  the  conquest  of  the  prince  by  Ida’s  tall  brother  her  con¬ 
quest  begins.  The  sight  of  the  wounded  men,  and  of  the  prince 
who  so  lately  rescued  her,  moves  her  pity,  and  after  much  re¬ 
crimination  with  his  father  and  the  Ladv  Blanche,  she  bids  her 
doors  to  be  thrown  open  for  ali  the  wounded,  taking  the  prince 
under  her  Cvspccial  care  : — 

*  So  was  their  sanctuary  violated. 

So  their  fair  college  turned  to  hospital ; 

At  first  with  all  confusion  :  by-and  bye 
Sweet  order  lived  again  with  other  laws ; 

A  kindlier  influence  reigned  ;  and  everywhere 

Low  voices  with  the  ministering  hand 

Hung  round  the  sick  :  the  maidens  came,  they  talked, 

They  sang,  they  read  :  till  she  not  fair,  began 
To  gather  light,  and  she  that  was,  became 
Her  former  beauty  treble  ;  and  to  and  fro 
With  books,  with  flowers,  with  angel  offices. 

Like  creatures  native  unto  gracious  act. 

And  in  their  own  clear  element,  they  moved.* — p.  142. 

*  But  sadness  on  the  soul  of  Ida  fell,' — . 

while  she  sat  watching  the  prince  through  the  changes  of  his 
slow  recovery.  This  is  very  gracefully  told  ;  and  her  mingled 
regrets  at  the  failure  of  her  cherished  plan,  draw  from  the 
prince  these  fine  remarks,  w  hich  seem  to  us  to  be  the  moral  Mr. 
lennyson  intends  to  draw  from  the  whole: — 

•  *  Blame  not  thyself  too  much,*  I  said,  '  nor  blame 
Too  much  the  sons  of  men  and  barbarous  laws  ; 

These  were  the  rough  ways  of  the  world  till  now. 

Henceforth  thou  hast  a  helper,  me,  that  know 
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The  woman’s  cause  is  man’s  :  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarfed  or  godlike,  bond  or  free ; 

For  she  tliat  out  of  Lethe  scales  with  man 
The  shining  steps  of  Nature,  shares  with  man 
His  nights,  his  days,  moves  with  him  to  one  goal. 
Stays  all  the  fair  young  planet  in  her  hands — 

If  she  be  small,  slight  natured,  miserable, 

llow  shall  men  grow  ?  We  two  will  serve  them  both 

In  aiding  her,  strip  off,  as  in  us  lies, 

(Our  place  is  much)  the  parasitic  forms 
That  seem  to  keep  her  up  but  drag  her  down — 

Will  leave  her  field  to  burgeon  and  to  bloom 
From  all  within  her,  make  herself  her  own 
To  give  or  keep,  to  live  and  learn  and  l;e 
All  that  not  harms  distinctive  womanhood. 

F^or  woman  is  not  undevelopt  man 

Hut  diverse ;  could  we  make  her  as  the  man. 

Sweet  love  were  slain,  whose  dearest  bond  is  this 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference : 

Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow ; 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man  ; 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height. 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world  ; 
She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  child  ward  care; 

More  as  the  double-natured  poet  each  : 

Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man, 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words ; 

And  so  these  twain  upon  the  skirts  of  time. 

Sit  side  by  side,  full  summed  in  all  their  powers. 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  to-be, 

Sclf-revcrent  each  and  reverencing  each. 

Distinct  in  individualities.* — pp.  155,  156. 


The  reader  will  readily  conclude  that  Ida  is  won  by  such 
eloquent  pleading,  and  thus  '  The  Princess  ’  ends. 

From  the  foregoing  specimens  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work 
before  us,  like  all  that  ^Ir.  Tennyson  has  written,  is  character¬ 
ized  by  much  fine  poetry;  but  tliat  it  is  also  (and  this  is  his 
prevailing  fault)  distinguished  by  want  of  unity  of  design  and  by 
inequality  of  construction.  F^oundation  and  superstructure, 
precious  as  may  be  many  of  the  materials,  are  yet  mingled  with 
much  which  should  have  had  no  place  there;  and  tlic  whole, 
consequently,  rather  resembles  grotto-work,  where  the  spar 
glitters  beside  the  common  pebble  stone,  and  the  agate  and  jas¬ 
per  arc  embedded  in  sand, — than  the  statch"  building,  perfect  in 
design,  which  our  great  poets  have  delighted  to  construct, 
arc  half  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  seen  his  mis¬ 
take,  and  hence  his  second  title;  we  shall  therefore  hope  soon 
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to  receive  another  poem,  whether  of  princess  or  queen,  full  of  as 
much  sweet  and  noble  poetry,  but  more  systematic. 

As  a  sign  of  the  times,  the  work  before  us  oifers  much  for  re¬ 
flection.  To  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  numerous  ‘  Battles 
of  the  Sexes, ^  which,  from  the  time  of  the  jeu  (Tesprit  in  the 
*  Spectator,'  formed  so  fiwourite  a  subject  for  verse  and  prose 
with  the  writers  of  the  last  century,  the  contrast  allbrded  by 
this  volume  is  great  indeed.  We  have  often  smiled  when 
reading  those  one-sided  vindications  of  ^  the  right  divine ' 
of  man;  and  scarcely  wondered  at  the  energetic  denunciations 
of  poor  Mary  Wolstoncraft  against  such  contemners  of  woman¬ 
hood  ;  but  here  we  have  one  of  our  most  delightful  poets, 
though  commencing  half  in  badinage,  warming  as  he  dwells 
upon  her  cherished  subject,  ‘  the  rights  of  women,'  and  plead¬ 
ing  those  rights  with  a  force  and  an  eloquence  which  the  world 
has  scarcelv  witnessed  before. 


Art.  III. — The  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  By 
Andrews  Norton,  late  Professor  of  Sacred  History,  Harwood  Uni¬ 
versity.  Two  vols.  Second  Edition.  London  :  J.  Chapman.  1847. 

It  may  excite  surprise  that,  in  the  present  day,  tlierc  should  be 
occasion  to  discuss  so  elementary  a  question  as  that  to  which 
these  volumes  are  devoted.  After  the  laborious  researches  of 
Lardner  and  Jones,  and  the  lucid  condensation  of  Paley,  it 
might  naturally  be  supposed,  that  if  anything  in  liter.ary  liis- 
tory  he  settled,  it  is  that  the  gospels  of  the  New  Testament  w  ere 
written  by  Matthew^  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  that  these 
narratives  have  been  transmitted  from  age  to  age  in  their  essen¬ 
tial  integrity.  It  almost  looks  like  an  offence  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  an  English  Christian,  no  less  than  an  outrage  on  his 
religious  convictions,  to  place  these  tried  documents  of  his  faith 
in  a  light  which  seems  to  admit  the  possibility  of  their  being 
anything  less  than  that  which  the  Christian  church  in  all  ages 
has  held  them  to  be — the  true  histories  of  inspired  apostles  and 
evangelists.  We  own  to  a  large  participation  in  feelings  of 
this  kind.  Such  questions,  after  all  the  evidence  which  has 
been  accumulated  in  opposition  to  the  denials  of  unbelief, 
^nd  the  morbid  incoherences  of  scepticism,  come  upon  us 
with  somewhat  like  disgust.  It  is  one  of  the  penalties,  we  sup- 
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pose,  that  must  be  paid  for  wliatever  advantaj^cs  we  derive  from 
continental  scholarship,  to  be  infested  with  the  crudities  of 
Kn^lish  infidels,  hashed  up  by  the  dilij^jence  and  ingenuity  of 
thcoloj^ical  professors,  long  after  they  had  been  consigned  to 
oblivion  by  the  good  sense  and  religious  taste  of  our  own  com¬ 
munity.  Wc  remember  people,  some  years  ago,  being  fre¬ 
quently  annoyed  by  sailor-looking  men,  with  car-rings  and 
glazeil  hats,  and  a  well  feigned  naval  air  about  their  dress  and 
manner;  who  came  to  the  door,  ottering,  very  ])rivateiy,  to 
dispose  of  real  liandana  silk  handkerchiefs,  which  were  wrapped 
up  in  strange  Indian-looking  coverings.  It  turned  out  that  these 
tempting  articles  were  manufactured  iu  England,  that  they  were 
inferior  to  goods  intended  for  the  English  market,  and  that, 
after  being  exported  to  Germany,  they  had  been  hronyht  back, 
Tliesc  pretended  smugglers  were  not  unlike  some  importers 
of  other  articles  from  Germany,  which  turn  out  to  be  of  home 
production. 

Ijct  us  give  one  or  two  examples  of  our  meaning. 

Hobbes,  in  his  ‘  Leviathan,^  while  acknowledging  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  gospels,  and  the  probability  that  they  contain 
faithful  registers  of  actual  events,  imagined  that  there  were  hut 
few  copies  of  them  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  that  those 
few  were  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  that  it  was 
not  until  the  council  of  Laodicea,  in  the  fourth  century,  that 
they  were  received  as  of  Divine  authority  in  the  Christian 
church.  Leland,  iu  his  *  Amyntory  published  a  catalogue 
of  spurious  writings  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
which  he  represents  as  having  been  at  first  of  equal  authority 
with  the  gospels,  and  which  were  not  generally  distinguislad 
from  them  before  the  latter  times  of  Trajan  or  Adrian. 

Lord  Eolingbroke,  iu  his  'Letters  on  History,’  asks — 'if  the 
fathers  of  the  first  century  do  mention  some  passages  that 
arc  agreeable  to  what  we  read  in  our  evangelists,  will  it  follow 
that  these  fathers  Inid  the  same  gospels  before  them  ?  ’fo  say 
so,  is  a  manifest  abuse  of  history,  and  quite  inexcusable  in 
writers  that  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  that  these  fathers 
made  use  of  other  gospels,  wherein  such  passages  might  be 
contained ;  or  they  might  be  preserved  in  unwritten  tradition. 
Besides  which,  1  could  almost  venture  to  attirm,  that  these 
fathers  of  the  first  century  do  not  expressly  name  the  gospels 
we  have  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.’  This  mode  of 
attacking  the  gospels  by  our  English  infidels,  h.as  been  taken  up 
by  professed  Christian  theologians  in  Germany,  and  smuggled, 
we  might  almost  say,  into  our  country  as  the  genuine  fruit  of 
German  research  and  scholarship.  Assuming,  w  ith  our  English 
iufidcls,  that  the  gospels  are  not  the  productions  of  the  writers  to 
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uliora  they  arc  ascribed,  these  learned  gentlemen  have  set  up 
ingenious  but  most  superficial  modes  of  accounting  for  the  un¬ 
questionable  fact,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century 
tlicv  u'crc  received  as  genuine  by  all  the  Christian  churches  then 
existing  ill  various  quarters  of  tlic  world.  AVc  have  confessed 
our  strong  dislike  to  all  this.  We  arc  not  careful  to  conceal  it. — 
It  may  be  asked,  indeed,  Do  you  not  allow  freedom  of  investiga¬ 
tion?  Would  you  put  down  the  expression  of  opinion? — !Most  cer¬ 
tainly  we  both  claim  and  yield  freedom  of  investigation  on  all  sub¬ 
jects.  We  have  no  wish  that  any  men  should  be  forcibly  prevented 
from  saying  or  writing  what  they  believe  to  be  true,  or  exposing 
what  they  believe  to  be  false,  or  even  doubtful,  in  that  which  is 
held  for  truth  by  others.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  sec  the 
acknowledged  teachers  of  Christianity  prominent,  eager,  inge¬ 
nious,  and  persevering  in  obtruding  on  men  their  ill- concealed 
infidelity,  and  using  their  position  in  society  to  weaken  the  his¬ 
torical  foundations  on  which  the  whole  Christian  svstem  rests : 

♦  ^ 

we  do  not  feel  that  wc  are  chargeable  with  illibcrality  in  de¬ 
nouncing  such  performances  as  mischievous,  and  their  xvriters 
as  either  feeble  or  dishonest  usurpers  of  a  function  for  which, 
whatever  be  their  learning,  they  lack  the  most  essential  quali¬ 
fications.  While  investigation  must  be  left  free,  we  cannot  for¬ 
get  that  such  investigations  often  betray  dispositions  which  are 
very  remote  from  the  love  of  truth,  or  reverence  for  religion. 
Wc  know  of  no  reason  why  men  arc  to  gratify  their  vanity, 
their  fondness  for  novelty,  their  ill-regulated  love  of  hypothesis 
and  conjecture,  at  the  expense  of  disturbing  the  faith  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  affording  excuses  to  the  profane  and  tlioughtlcss,  for 
regarding  all  religion  as  uncertain  in  its  evidence,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  entirely  without  authority. — It  may  be  quite  true,  as  hap¬ 
pily  it  is,  that  these  semi-infidcl  publications  call  forth  the 
counter-publications  of  better  scholars  and  sounder  reasoners, 
and  that  the  usual  result  is  a  more  intelligent  and  a  stronger 
grasp,  on  the  part  of  Christians,  of  the  historical  truth,  the  lite¬ 
rary  integrity,  and  the  Divine  inspiration  of  their  sacred  books. 
Ihit  this  result,  gained  in  spite  of  the  writers  to  whom  wc  refer, 
abjites  not  a  jot  of  the  impertinence  and  shallowuiess  and 
wretched  inconsistencies  which  they  palm  upon  the  w'orld  as 
theological  discoveries,  and  which  are  too  eagerly  caught  at 
here,  as  undoubtedly  valuable,  just  because  they  come  from 
some  foreign  university.  We  think  it  peculiarly  unfortunate 
that  Ihshop  Marsh,  who  took  the  lead  in  bringing  the  German 
tlieologians  of  the  last  centurx^  before  the  English  public,  should 
have  so  thoroughly  imbibed  some  of  the  worst  features  of  their 
fundamental  scepticism,  doing  more  injury  to  the  general  in¬ 
terests  of  practical  Christianity  than  all  the  criticism  and  intcr- 
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prctation  of  the  last  Imlf-cciitury  have  done  good.  That  many 
theologians,  from  Semler  downwards,  have  rendered  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Christian  church  by  their  critical  and  |)hilological 
works,  we  arc  not  denying ;  hut,  while  they  have  been  eluci¬ 
dating  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  not  a  few’  of  them  have 
done  much,  by  their  conjectures  and  speculations,  to  undermine 
the  authority  of  the  very  books  they  have  explained. 

The  views  w  hich  give  importance  to  our  sacred  writings  in  the 
minds  of  Christian  people,  are  of  another  order  than  those  which 
arc  interesting  only  to  scholars  and  professional  theologians. 
If  the  gospels  w  ere  not  revered  as  the  word  of  God,  they  would 
possess  but  little  charm  for  the  bulk  even  of  those  by  whom 
they  have  long  been  prized  as  the  most  precious  treasures. 
The  aids  atforded  by  large  acquaintance  with  ancient  manu¬ 
scripts,  by  the  improvements  in  lexicons  and  grammars,  or  by 
the  illustrations  of  ancient  usages,  ought  not  to  be,  and  are  not, 
lightly  esteemed,  generally,  by  the  Christian  people ;  but  then 
the  reason  why  they  care  in  any  measure  for  these  things,  is 
found  in  their  strong  belief  of  the  inspired  authority  of  the 
writings  which  these  lights  elucidate.  It  is  their  belief  that  the 
narratives  of  the  gospel  history  are  true;  that  they  contain  the 
testimony  of  witnesses ;  that  these  w  itnesses  were  divinely  ap¬ 
pointed  for  this  purpose  ;  and  that  they  were  fitted  for  the  work 
to  which  they  were  appointed,  by  the  special  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Now’  take  away  this  belief,  or  produce  the  impression 
that  it  is  not  well-founded,  and  Christianitv  will  soon  lose  its 
hold  on  the  popular  mind,  especially  on  that  increasing  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  people  w  ho  arc  too  enlightened  for  superstition, 
and  too  much  in  love  with  mental  freedom,  to  take  their  reli¬ 
gion  on  the  authority  of  man.  But  the  writers  whom  wc  have 
now  in  view’,  appear  to  have  no  kind  of  regard  for  the  gospels 
which  wc  hold  to  be  inspired,  that  they  have  not,  in  an  equal 
degree,  for  any  other  ancient  w  ritings.  They  place  the  life  of  Jesus 
on  a  level  with  the  life  of  Socrates;  and  would  Inivcthc  evange¬ 
lists  stand  side  by  side  with  Xenophon  or  Plutarch,  lleversiiig 
the  complaint  of  Balak,  wc  can  suppose  plain  Christians  saying 
to  such  men, — ‘\ou  came  to  us  with  offers  of  friendship  and 
assistance,  professing  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  our  religion, 
and  to  iucrcasc  our  interest  in  it ;  but  you  have  deceived  us. 

hethcr,  at  the  same  time,  you  have  been  deceiving  yourselves 
or  not,  may  be  a  grave  question  for  you ;  for  us,  it  is  enough  to 
know  that  you  have  been  labouring  to  prove  that  our  religion  is 
not  founded  in  historical  truth,  or  that  if  it  be,  there  is  now  no 
evidence,  and,  for  aught  wc  can  see,  there  never  has  been  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  of  this.  If  the  case  be  as  you  represent  it,  our 
interest  in  the  books  on  which  you  are  wasting  your  supcrfluoui 
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diligence  is  gone  :  your  Ijibours  arc  nothing  to  us ;  we  make  no 
account  of  your  scholarship.  But,  if  the  case  is  not  as  you  say, 
give  us  leave  to  rebuke  your  presumption  and  impiety ;  not  in¬ 
deed  without  humility  and  charity;  yet  with  the  honesty  and 
earnestness  of  men  who  know  what  they  believe,  and  who  be¬ 
lieve  what  they  profess.’  And  we  think  that  all  Christians  are 
entitled  to  say  this  to  any  man,  be  his  position  or  his  learning 
what  it  may,  who  treats  the  gospels  as  being  anything  less,  or 
anything  else,  than  that  which  they  have  been  held  to  be,  for 
seventeen  hundred  years. 

Among  the  speculations  which  we  feel  ourselves  warranted, 
and  called  on,  most  emphatically  to  condemn,  is  that  which  gave 
rise  to  professor  Norton’s  dissertation  now  before  us.  Johann 
(lottfried  Eichorn  has  been  long  known  and  highly  esteemed, 
ill  Germany,  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  orientalists  and  biblical 
critics  of  tliat  country.  He  was  born  in  1752,  at  Dorinzim- 
inern,  iu  the  principality  of  Ilohcnloe  Ohringen.  After  being 
rector  of  the  school  at  Ohrdruf  in  the  duchy  of  Gotha,  he  was 
apjK)inted,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  to  a  chair  in  the  University 
of  Jena,  whence  he  proceeded,  three  years  after,  to  Gottingen, 
as  professor  of  biblical  and  oriental  literature. 

The  first  specimen  of  his  oriental  learning  was  given  in  his 
‘History  of  Eastern  Affairs  before  Mohammed,’  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  survey  of  the  oldest  monuments  of 
Arabian  history.  At  Gottingen,  he  devoted  himself  especially 
to  the  criticism  of  the  biblical  writings.  The  fruits  of  these 
investigations  were  his  :  Repertorium  of  Biblical  and  Oriental 
Literature^  in  eighteen  volumes ;  to  which  was  added  his  Universal 
Library  of  Biblical  Literature,  in  ten  volumes ;  Introduction 
totheNew^  Testament,  two  volumes ;  Introduction  to  the  Apocry¬ 
phal  w  ritings  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  a  Commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse  of  John,  in  two  volumes.  Ilis  historical  w'orks, 
too,  are  very  numerous.  In  his  Introduction  to  the  New 
rcstameiit,  Eichorn  supposes,  after  Hobbes,  Toland,  and  Boling- 
broke,  that  the  gospels,  as  we  now  have  them,  were  not  in  use  till 
the  md  of  the  second  century*,  but  that  before  that  time,  other 
decidedly  different  gospels  were  in  circulation,  and  used  in  the 
instruction  of  Christians. 

These  supposed  gospels  had  a  supposed  common  origin  in  a 
'^ntten  gospel,  drawn  up,  it  is  supposed,  for  the  use  of  Christian 
teachers,  who,  without  being  witnesses  of  the  life  and  discourses 
of  Jesus,  were  employed  as  assistants  to  the  apostles.  The 
oarly  gospels  are  supposed,  again,  to  have  received  considerable 
accessions  of  false  and  fabulous  narratives.  At  the  end  of  the 
swond  century,  it  is  further  supposed  the  church  selected  those 
^hich  had  the  greatest  marks  of  credibility,  and  were  the  most 
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complete  for  common  use.  Prom  these  suppositions  it  would 
follow,  that  we  have  now  no  reason  for  believing  that  our 
gospels  are  the  compositions  of  witnesses ;  that  wc  have  no 
proof  that  they  arc  true ;  and  that  we  cannot  rationally  regard 
them  as  inspired. 

As  there  is  something  in  these  supposUious  which  commends 
them,  it  seems,  to  a  considerable  number  of  learned  moderns 
in  Germany,  (who  are  servilely  followed  by  many  in  America), 
wc  need  not  wonder  at  the  totally  diiferent  sentiments  willi 
which  the  gospels  arc  regarded  in  their  country  and  in  our 
own.  But  this  complicated  hypothesis  can  be  manifestly  shown 
to  be  opposed  to  all  the  conclusions  draw  n  from  a  consideration 
of  the  facts.  AVc  undertake  to  prove  that  there  is  no  occasion 
for  any  one  of  these  suppositions;  that  they  arc  all  un¬ 
founded  ;  that  they  have  no  bearing  upon  the  true  question ; 
and  that  thev  leave  the  broad  evidence  of  the  Divine  autho- 
rity  of  the  gospels  unshaken. 

The  materials  for  this  proof  are  so  copious  and  manifold, 
that  our  only  difilcultv  lies  in  making  the  best  selection,  and  in 
uniting  the  perspicuity  which  is  so  desirable,  w  ith  the  brevity 
to  which  w’c  arc  restricted.  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  on  the 
threshold,  that  it  is  a  total  misrepresentation  of  the  state  of 
Christians  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  to  speak  of  77/e 
Church  as  determining,  by  its  own  authority,  what  gospels 
should  be  rejected,  and  what  received.  There  was,  then,  no 
organization,  no  representative  body,  answering  to  the  notion 
attached,  in  later  times,  to  the  word  Church.  The  only  in¬ 
telligible  sense,  therefore,  in  which  this  word  can  be  applied 
to  the  Christians  of  that  age  is,  that  of  the  collective  churches. 
But  there  is  no  record  of  any  such  movement  in  these  churches, 
as  the  hypothesis  in  question  supposes. 

True  it  is,  the  churches  of  Christ  received  the  gospels.  But, 
in  what  character  did  they  receive  them  ?  There  is  not  a  tittle 
of  evidence  that  they  received  them  as  being  merely  more 
credible  and  more  complete  than  writings  which  were  rejected. 
T  here  is,  on  the  contrjiry,  snlhcicnt  historical  evidence  that 
they  received  them  as  coming  from  the  inspired  writers  whose 
names  (hey  bear,  Papias,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  allirins,  that  the  gospels  of  :Matthcw  and  Mark  were 
written  by  Matthew’  and  Mark,  and  he  calls  them  oracles. 
Near  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  Justin  ^lartyr  describes 
these  gospels  as  revered  among  Christians,  equally  with  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  and  as  written  by  apostles  and  their 
companions.  Ircnajus,  contemporary  with  Justin,  says: 
have  not  received  the  knowledge  of  our  salvation  by  any  others 
than  those  through  whom  the  gospel  has  come  down  to  us. 
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which  gospel  they  preached,  and  afterwards,  by  the  will  of  God, 
transmitted  to  us  in  writing,  that  it  might  be  the  foundation 
and  pillar  of  our  faith and  he  distinctly  mentions  the  four 
gospels  as  written  by  Matthew,  ^lark,  Luke,  and  John. 

Clement,  of  Alexandria,  living  in  the  same  age,  gives  an 
account  of  the  four  gospels,  as  distinguished  from  all  other 
narratives  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  of  the  order  in  which  they 
were  composed,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ciders  of 
former  times.  Now,  the  value  of  these  testimonies,  it  should 
be  observed,  lies  in  this — that  they  do  not  express  merely  the 
judgment  of  Papias,  and  Justin,  and  irenmus,  and  Clement, 
and  of  other  writers  who  have  been  frequently  quoted  to  the 
same  efl'ect ;  they  embody  the  testimony  of  mnltitudes  to  a  fact 
well  known  to  Christians  in  Phrygia,  in  Gaul,  in  Palestine,  at 
Carthago,  at  Alexandria ;  and  the  fact  to  which  they  bear 
witness  is,  that  the  gospels  of  !Matthew',  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
were  possessed,  revered,  and  used,  as  divinely-inspired  histories, 
long  before  the  close  of  the  second  century. 

Then,  on  what  grounds  did  the  Christians  of  those  w  idely- 
separated  countries  so  receive  the  gospels?  As  honest  persons, 
they  would  not  profess  their  confidence  in  them,  unless  they 
had,  or,  at  least,  thought  they  had,  reasons  for  that  confidence. 
As  intelligent  persons,  wcW  knowing  the  importance  of  holding 
such  a  belief  on  sufficient  grounds,  they  could  not  hold  it  with¬ 
out  much  more  decided  evidence  than  is  allow  ed  for  in  the  mass 
of  suppositions,  against  which  wc  arc  reasoning.  They  were 
well  aware  that  there  were  pretended  narratives  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.  They  regarded  all  mutilating  or  interpolating  of  sacred 
writings  with  horror.  That  other  narratives  were  rejected, 
and  that  the  gospels  were  copied,  translated,  inserted  in  cata¬ 
logues,  rei\d  in  churches,  commented  on,  and  quoted  by  Chris¬ 
tian  writers  in  Asia,  Africji,  and  Europe,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  is  acknowledged.  But  this  could  not  have 
taken  place  if  these  gospels  had  not  existed,  in  the  form  in  which 
they  have  ever  since  appeared,  long  before,  according  to  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  ancient  writers.  If  the  Christians  from  the  first  had 
not  known  that  these  gospels  were  genuine  and  original  his¬ 
tories,  how'  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  they  should  be  unanimously 
received  as  such  at  the  close  of  the  second  centur}’^?  There  was 
then  no  authority  in  the  church,  but  the  authority  of  witnesses. 
As  Professor  Norton  has  well  expressed  it : — 

hither  the  great  body  of  Christians  determined  to  believe  whet  they 
knew  to  be  false  ;  or  they  determined  to  profess  to  believe  it.  The  first 
proposition  is  an  absurdity  in  terms ;  the  last  is  a  moral  absurdity. 
There  is,  then,  no  ground  for  the  supposition  of  any  interposition  of 
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authority,  or  of  any  concert  among  Christians,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  to  select  our  present  gospels  for  common  use;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  select  from  the  great  number  then  in  existence,  four  particular 
manuscripts  which  should  serve  as  archetypes  for  all  subsccjuent  tran¬ 
scribers.  and  the  text  of  which  should  alone  be  considered  as  the  authorized 
text.  Our  present  agreement  of  authorities,  which  necessarily  refers  us 
back  to  one  manuscript  of  each  of  the  gospels,  as  the  archcty|)e  of  all 
the  copies  of  that  gospel,  cannot  thus  be  explained.  We  are  left,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  obvious  conclusion,  which  we  adopt  in  regard  to  other 
writings,  that  this  manuscript  was  the  original  work  of  an  individual 
author,  which  has  been  faithfully  transmitted  to  us.’ — vol.  i.  pp.  ‘J7,  ‘28. 

The  question  then  is,  do  the  manuscripts  agree?  Wc  plainly 
answer,  they  do.-  Of  course  we  know'  that  there  are  slight 
variations,  about  which  the  critics,  anxious  to  magnify  an  othce 
wliich  is  indeed  worthy  of  high  honour,  have  said  a  great  deal 
that  amounts  to  but  very  little. 

Allowing  for  all  the  variations,  which  are  easily  accounted  for, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  true  text  of  the  gospels  has  heen 
ascertained  more  minutely  than  that  of  any  other  ancient  wri¬ 
tings,  all  who  have  gone  into  such  inquiries  will  allow  ns  to 
allirm,  without  hcsitiition,  that  the  manuscripts  must  have  heen 
copied  from  one  original.  ^Ve  know  of  nothing  in  literary  cri¬ 
ticism  which  is  more  clearly  proved,  or  so  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  by  persons  competent  to  judge  in  such  a  case.  This 
agreement,  acknowledged  to  be  a  fact,  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  any  supposed  interposition  of  the  authority  of  the  church. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  no  proof  that  such  interposition 
was  at  any  time  required.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  evidence 
wc  have  goes  to  show  that  the  gospels  were  always  received  by 
the  churches,  as  standing  on  a  footing  totally  ditVerent  from 
other  narratives.  Secondly,  there  is  no  mention  of  such  inter¬ 
position,  no  trace  of  it,  no  allusion  to  it  in  the  early  w  ritings. 
And,  thirdly,  the  very  notion  of  such  interposition  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  what  we  know  of  the  constitution,  the  condition, 
and  the  habits  of  the  churches  of  that  early  age. 

The  real  historical  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  gospels  is 
80  clear,  and  so  ample,  that  its  very  clearness  and  amplitude 
prevent  our  being  sensible  of  the  strength  of  onr  case. 

Professor  Norton  calculates  that,  on  the  lowest  computation, 
there  must  have  been  ‘  three  millions  of  believers  using  our 
present  gospels,  regarding  them  w  ith  the  highest  reverence,  and 
anxious  to  obtain  copies  of  them,'  at  the  end  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury.  lie  likewise  calculates  that,  among  these  three  millions 
of  Christians,  there  might  not  be  few  er  than  sixty  thousand  co¬ 
pies  of  the  gospels.  Now',  it  must  have  required  a  long  time 
before  the  year  a.  d.  180,  when  the  authority  of  the  gospels 
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was  so  extensively  acknowledged,  for  these  books  to  acquire 
this  sacred  re|)utation.  Yet  such  is  the  history  of  these  books. 

Tliere  are  many  modes  of  strengthening  thre  gener«al  evi¬ 
dence,  which  cannot  be  easily  explained  to  persons  not  con¬ 
versant  with  critical  studies ;  and,  as  we  are  now  writing,  not 
for  that  class  of  persons,  but  for  Christians  of  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence,  we  abstain  from  them.  There  Jire  two  or  three  further 
considerations,  however,  which  we  deem  of  some  importance, 
and  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  all  reli¬ 
gious  men. 

The  gospels  were  introduced  into  the  world  in  a  literary  age. 
The  Greek  language  was  spoken,  and  the  Greek  historians, 
poets,  and  philosophers  were  studied,  not  at  Rome  only,  but  in 
all  the  great  cities  of  the  empire.  Now'  it  was  in  Rome,  at 
Antioch,  at  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Carthage,  Alexandria,  I^yons,  the 
centres  of  intellectual  pow  cr,  that  the  Christian  churches  w  ere 
most  flourishing,  and  the  gospels  most  generally  used.  The 
persons  composing  these  churches  were  not  w  hat  men  call  the 
lower  orders,  the  ignorant,  the  idle,  or  the  extremely  poor. 
Tliey  were,  for  the  greater  part,  men  of  clear  and  calm  mind, 
who  saw  the  absurdity  of  the  popular  superstitions,  and  were 
equally  dissatisfied  with  the  emptiness  of  the  prevalent  philoso¬ 
phies.  They  w'cre  in  a  situation  which  demanded,  on  their 
part,  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  reasons  of  that  faith  which  the 
populace  hated  for  its  purity,  and  which  every  priesthood 
dreaded  as  a  rival;  which  philosophers  ])assed  by  with  scorn  as 
only  one  of  many  superstitions ;  and  w  hich  the  imperial  govern¬ 
ment  resolved  to  put  down  by  force,  because  it  brought  its 
disciples  to  submit  to  a  higher  throne  than  Ciesar’s.  We  can¬ 
not  well  conceive  of  such  readers  of  the  gospels,  without  being 
assured  that  they  w  ould  read  them  w  ith  peculiar  jealousy ;  that 
they  were  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  evidence  by  which  they 
were  accompanied  ;  and  that  they  could  easily  detect  the  total 
difference  in  tone  and  style  betw'cen  them  and  all  other  written 
stories  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  We  know  that  much  anxious  com¬ 
munication  was  held  on  this  very  matter. 

We  should  think  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  second  century,  the  historical  truth  of 
the  gospels  would  be  most  severely  tested  by  nearly  every  one 
of  the  three  millions,  and  many  more,  who  believed ;  and  we 
know,  in  point  of  fact,  from  the  character  of  the  early  apolo- 
logies,  that  such  in  many  instances  was  actually  the  caso.  Did 
they  know  -w  hat  our  erudite  modern  professors  adduce  with  so 
much  confidence ?  Have  any  of  them  said  so?  Is  there  any 
record  of  this  kind?  For  our  part,  we  do  not  think  so  meanly 
of  the  intelligence  and  sagacity  of  the  Christians  of  the  second 
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century,  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  Africa, 
as  to  suppose  that  they  could  not  distinguish  the  majestic 
gravity  of  the  gospels  from  all  other  narratives,  quite  as  well  as 
we  can.  AVe  do  not  suppose  that  they  would  receive  corrupted  and 
interpolated  copies  of  other  books,  for  the  genuine  productions 
of  the  witnesses  of  our  Saviour’s  words  and  actions.  AVe  do 
not  suppose,  that  they  could  not  have  easily  detected  any  ad¬ 
mixtures  of  spurious  traditions  with  the  dignified  fidelity  of 
Matthew,  the  graphic  descriptions  of  !Mark,  the  elegant  con¬ 
sistency  of  Luke,  and  the  sublime  simplicity  of  John. 

Then  the  moral  integrity  of  these  numerous  and  well- 
instructed  Christians  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  Men  who 
resigned  the  dearest  attractions  of  the  world  for  their  religion, 
and  whose  only  reason  for  so  doing  was  identified  with  the 
authority  of  these  written  gospels,  were  unlikely  to  conspire 
in  a  deliberate  fraud,  not  only  of  the  most  atrocious  character 
as  it  regarded  literature  and  history,  but  simply  blasphemous 
according  to  the  Christi.an  view  of  the  gospels.  The  fact,  on 
all  hands  acknowledged,  is,  that  all  these  Christians  united,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  in  upholding  the  literary  inte¬ 
grity,  the  historical  authority,  and  the  Divine  inspiration,  of 
the  gospels.  Then,  did  they  say  that  which  they  knew  to  be 
false? — for  false  it  was,  and  they  must  have  known  it  so  to 
be,  if  the  mere  authority  of  the  church  determined  that  a 
selection  of  four  gospels  out  of  many,  all  composed  of  addi¬ 
tions  to  one  original  gospel,  were  the  real  histories  written 
by  two  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  under  the  direction  of 
other  two.  AVould  these  Christians  ascribe  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  compositions  which  they  knew  to  be  the 
work  of  men?  Wc  may  be  reminded  that  there  are  pious 
frauds,  and  that  this  might  be  one  of  them. — M  e  understand 
men,  if  they  say  Christianity  is  a  fraud.  Yet  w  e  aver  that  sup¬ 
positions,  opposed  by  evidence^  do  not  entitle  any  man  to  bring 
so  grave  an  accusation  agjiinst  either  the  dead  or  the  living. 
It  may  be  said,  that  without  charging  them  with  intentional 
fraud,  it  may  be  supposed  they  might  have  been  in  error; 
they  might  not  have  the  same  views,  as  those  which  we  enter¬ 
tain,  of  the  heinous  criminality  of  such  a  transaction.  Now, 
admitting  that  there  were  persons  bearing  the  Christian  name 
to  whom  this  sort  of  candid  insinuation  may  apj  ly,  it  can  be 
fully  shown  that  the  great  body  of  Christians  were  better  in¬ 
structed  out  of  these  very  gospels,  than  to  fall  into  such  an 
error.  Me  might  appeal,  in  support  of  this  view, ^ to  the  in¬ 
ward  convictions  of  every  Christian.  But  there  are  facts  in 
abundance.  The  early  Christians,  that  is,  the  Christians  before 
the  third  century,  were  remarkable  jealous  of  the  integrity  of 
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their  copies  of  the  gospels.  In  their  time  the  copying  of  ma¬ 
nuscripts  was  an  honourable  profession,  analogous  to  that  of 
printing  important  works  and  documents  among  ourselves.  The 
manuscripts,  when  copied,  were  subjected  to  the  careful  revi¬ 
sion  of  avTi(ia\\ovT€s  BoKi^iaCovTfs  (censorcs),  who  aflixod  their  signa¬ 
tures  to  these  revised  copies.  Noble  and  illustrious  men  did 
not  disdain  to  discharge  this  important  and  responsible  func¬ 
tion.* 

We  have  the  testimony  of  Irenseus  to  the  fact,  that  attested 
copies  of  the  gospels  were  carefully  preserved  in  tlie  churches 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  Gaul,  and  by  their  elders,  Clemens  is 
our  witness  for  the  church  at  Alexandria;  Tlicophilus  and 
Tatian  for  Antioch ;  Tcrtullian  for  the  African  churches ; 
Justin,  for  the  churches  at  Ephesus,  and  at  Home;  Origen  for 
Jerusalem,  both  the  Cajsarcas,  Tyre,  and  Athens. 

The  care  with  which  the  gospels  were  preserved  from  the 
first,  is  sufliciently  apparent  to  any  intelligent  reader  of  the 
accounts  collected  by  Eusebius.  Tlie  writings  of  Origen  like¬ 
wise  prove  to  us,  that  the  critical  art  was  not  unknown,  nor 
uncultivated,  in  the  early  churches.  Let  it  be  granted  that 
some  of  the  earliest  Christian  writers,  that  is,  those  who  wrote 
before  the  end  of  the  second  century,  give  quotations  from  the 
gospels  which  do  not  exactly  agree  with  passiiges  in  our  gospels: 
it  is  well  known  that  the  same  looseness  of  citation  is  found  in 
writers  after  that  time;  so  that  this  is  no  more  a  proof  that  the 
earlier  w  riters  used  gospels  difl’erent  from  ours,  than  that  later 
writers  also  used  different  gospels — an  inference  which  would 
be  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

It  is  of  no  trifling  consequence  to  bear  in  mind  here,  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  Christian  writers  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  accuse  the  heretics  of  corrupting  the  gospels.  Whether 
the  charge  was  well  founded  or  not ;  or  if  well  founded,  to 
whatever  extent  the  alleged  corruption  took  jdace,  those 
who  brought  the  charge  were  sensible  of  the  criminality 
of  such  an  offence;  to  us  it  appears,  that  in  making  such  a 
charge  they  were  conscious  of  their  own  innocence  in  that 
respect.  The  accusation  shows,  moreover,  that  these  writers 
knew,  by  plain  and  sufficient  evidence,  that  there  were  standard 
copies  of  the  gospels,  with  which  all  others  could  be  compared, 
and  by  which  their  faithfulness  could  be  tested. 

‘  1  affirm,^  says  Tcrtullian,  in  his  six  books  against  Marcion, 
‘  that  not  only  in  the  churches  founded  by  apostles,  but  in  all 

•  Strabo,  Gcogr.  1.  13.  Fontanine  dc  Aubrey,  Ilort.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  Vale- 
R1U8,  Lib.  de  Critica,  c.  34.  Burnian’s  note  ad  hoc  locum.  Scholz. 
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which  have  fellowship  with  them,  that  gospel  of  Luke  which  we 
so  stedfastly  defend,  has  been  received  from  its  first  publication. 
The  same  authority  of  the  apostolic  churches  w  ill  support  the 
other  gospels  which,  in  like  manner,  we  have  from  them,  con¬ 
formably  to  their  copies.'  Again,  in  his  books  against  heretics, 

‘  Tliey  who  were  resolved  to  teach  otherwise  vere  under  a 
necessity  of  remodelling  the  records  of  the  doctrine.  As  thcv 
could  not  have  succeeded  in  corrupting  the  doctrine  without 
corrupting  the  records,  so  we  could  not  have  preserved  and 
transmitted  the  doctrine  in  its  integrity,  but  by  preserving  the 
integrity  of  its  records.' 

The  same  confidence  in  the  gospels  possessed  by  Christian 
churches,  and  horror  in  contemplating  the  crime  of  heretics, 
is  expressed  in  a  passage  preserved  by  Eusebius  from  an  anony¬ 
mous  w  riter,  against  the  heresy  of  Artemoii : — 

*  How  daring  a  crime  is  this,  they  can  hardly  be  ignorant ;  for  they 
either  do  not  believe  that  the  Divine  Scriptures  were  dictated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  then  they  are  infidels  ;  or,  they  believe  themselves  wiser 
than  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  what  are  they  then  but  madmen  ? 

*  The  feeling  expressed  by  these  writers  w^as  common,  without  doubt, 
to  Christians  generally.  Hut  they  could  not  have  felt,  or  have  expressed 
themselves,  as  they  did,  if  their  own  copies  of  the  gospels  had  been  left, 
as  is  imagined,  at  the  mercy  of  transcribers,  and  (if)  there  had  been  such 
a  disagreement  as  must  have  in  consequence  existed  among  them. 
W’hat  text  of  their  own  would  they  have  had  to  oppose  to  the  text  of 
Murcion,  or  of  any  other  heretic  ?  What  would  they  have  had  to  bring 
forward  but  a  collection  of  discordant  manuscripts,  many  of  them,  pro¬ 
bably,  differing  as  much  from  each  other,  as  the  attested  gospels  of  the 
heretics  did  from  any  one  of  them. 

*  If  our  gospels  had  not  existed  in  their  present  form  till  the  close  of 
the  second  century ;  if,  before  that  time,  their  text  had  been  fluctuating, 
and  assuming  in  different  copies  a  different  form,  such  as  transcribers 
might  choose  to  give  it,  those  by  whom  they  were  used  could  not  have 
ventured  to  speak  with  so  much  confidence  of  the  alterations  of  the 
heretics.  They  must  have  apprehended  too  strongly  the  overwhelming 
retort  to  which  they  lay  so  exposed,  and  against  which  they  were  so 
defenceless.  If,  however,  any  one  can  imagine  that  they  really  would 
have  been  bold  enough  to  make  the  charges  which  they  do  against 
heretics ;  yet,  in  this  case,  they  must  at  least  have  shown  solicitude  to 
guard  the  point  where  they  themselves  were  so  liable  to  attack.  Hut  no 
trace  of  such  solicitude  appears.* — vol.  i.  p.  43. 


The  mere  proposal  to  omit  a  W'ord  or  two  iii  the  gospel  of 
^Latthewr  was  regarded  by  Origen  w’ith  reverential  apprehen¬ 
sion,  even  though  there  were  slight  verbal  differences  in  the 
copies  both  of  this  and  of  the  other  gospels.  The  comparison  of 
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copies  was,  therefore,  a  familiar  practice.  Whatever  variations 
there  mij'ht  be,  they  could  be  only  such  as  are  now  found  in 
copies  which  are,  on  all  hands,  acknowledged  to  have  been 
derived  from  one  and  the  same  original. 

It  is  now  in  our  own  power  to  examine  our  existing  gospels, 
for  the  pur])ose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  betray  any  marks 
of  that  patchwork  composition  which  has  been  ascribed  to  them. 
Every  scholar  who  has  attended  to  this  matter  will  bear  witness 
to  the  facts  which  we  now  briefly  state. 

First,  all  the  gospels  differ  in  their  general  style  and  manner, 
from  the  remains  of  all  other  writings  which  have  come  down 
from  before  the  third  century.  Secondly,  each  of  the  four 
gospels  has  a  distinctly  marked  character  of  its  own.  Thirdly, 
tlie  dialect  in  which  the  four  gospels  are  written,  could  not  have 
been  sustained,  as  it  is  sustained,  by  interpolators.  Besides 
these  facts,  there  is  the  broad  evidence,  lying  open  to  every 
reader  of  tlie  gospels,  even  in  a  translation.  We  certainly  do 
not  refer  to  this  as  of  itself  proving  the  genuineness  of  the  four 
gospels,  but  as  harmonizing  with  the  clear  historical  proofs  of 
which  w’c  have  given  a  summary.  We  appeal  to  readers  of  the 
gospels,  whether  they  do  not  find  in  them  such  narratives  of 
the  life  and  teaching,  the  death  and  resurrection,  and  ascension 
of  Jesus,  as  commend  themselves  by  their  calm,  and  unem¬ 
barrassed,  and  consistent  truthfulness ; — the  verv  air  and  manner 
of  witnesses  deposing  to  what  they  know  to  be  true.  We 
detect  in  them  no  stories  of  the  kind  which  are  contained  in 
the  apocryphal  gospels.  With  the  utmost  ease  they  bring  be¬ 
fore  us  the  most  singular  life  that  was  ever  narrated,  with  no 
inconsistency,  with  no  word  or  fact  unsuited  to  the  dignity,  the 
wisdom,  the  benevolence,  the  practical  perfection  and  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  character  of  the  Son  of  God  living  among  men. 
We  feel,  so  to  speak,  the  tone  of  oriffinality,  which  must  have 
been  destroyed  or  injured  by  any  serious  alteration  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  documents. 

It  is  remarkable  enough  that  Eiehorn,  whose  views  we  liave 
been  examining,  has  given  something  very  like  a  refutation  of 
the  main  ground  of  his  own  hypothesis.  For,  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  first  volume  of  his  *  Introduction  to  the  New 
restament,'  he  published  an  additional  section  on  ‘  The  Recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Four  Gospels  for  the  Use  of  the  Church,^  in  which 
he  says,  that  the  interval  between  the  years  150  and  175, 
appears  to  be  the  fittest  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  silent  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  unanimity  of  opinion  respecting  those  gospels 
which  merited  a  preference  above  others,  jirovidcd  any  cause 
<ian  be  jiointcd  out  which  might  facilitate  such  a  decision.  And 
such  a  cause  existed.  The  other  gospels  either  did  not  bear  the 
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name  of  any  author,  or  the  individual  names  of  their  authors 
were  not  specified.  On  the  contrary,  our  four  {gospels  were 
ascribed,  two  of  them  to  the  apostles  Matthew  and  John,  and 
two  to  apostolic  men  worthy  of  all  credit.’ 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  1827,  he  w  rites,  that  the  selection 
of  the  gos])els  was  not  made  *  throu"h  any  formal  decision  of 
the  church,  by  means  of  its  most  distinguished  teachers/  for 
this  could  not  have  been  done  privately,  but  through  a  silent 
general  agreement,  during  a  period  of  perfect  quiet  in  the 
church,  when  men’s  minds,  not  being  excited  by  any  other 
causes,  none  were  inclined  to  set  themselves  against  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  any  writing  that  was  strange  to  them ;  for,  w  ithout 
opposition,  and  in  perfect  silence,  a  scries  of  writings,  regarded 
as  the  authentic  records  of  Christianity,  was  unaniinonslv 
received  throughout  the  Christian  world,  in  the  cast  and  in  tlic 
west.’  Still  further,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Introduction,  he 
says, '  tliat  the  early  Christians  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  ad¬ 
mitting  into  it  no  book  which  was  not  the  work  of  an  apostle,  or 
of  a  scholar  and  companion  of  the  apostles  ;’  that  ‘criticism  in 
the  perfection  to  which  it  has  been  brought  in  our  age,  allies 
itself  to  the  traditions  of  the  church,  and  confirms  its  judgment 
upon  their  genuineness  as  apostolic  writings ;  and,  that  as  the 
earliest  age  of  Christianity  handed  down  genuine  writings  to 
succeeding  Christians,  so  they,  during  the  subsequent  period, 
have  preserved  these  writings  uncorrnptcd.’ 

Notwithstanding  these  later  views  of  Eichorn,  succeeding 
writers,  such  as  Dc  Wette  and  Strauss,  still  treated  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  genuineness  of  the  gospels  as  either  doubtful  or  dis¬ 
proved.  The  grounds  of  this  incertitude  or  positive  denial,  arc, 
as  we  have  seen,  precisely  the  old  grounds  of  infidelity  which 
were  long  ago  exposed,  with  ample  learning  and  admirable  torce 
of  argument,  in  this  country. 

\\  c  are  not  in  the  least  degree  startled  by  the  tokens  already 
visible  in  Germany,  of  an  approaching  conflict, — not  among 
professed  Christians, — but  between  avow’cd  infidels  and  sincere 
believers.  Holding,  as  we  do,  among  our  most  rational  and 
tested  convictions,  that  the  gospels  which  we  now  read  were 
written  by  the  authors  to  whom  thev  are  ascribed,  and  that 
they  contain  the  testimony  of  inspired  witnesses,  we  have  no 
fears  for  the  issue  of  the  conflict. 

Ihcre  arc  not  wanting  in  Germany  men  who  arc,  in  all 
respects,  prepared  for  it.  They  have  seen,  long  since,  that  the 
denial  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New’  Testament,  by 
resolving  all  the  narratives  of  miracles  into  peculiar  modes  of 
expressing  natural  events,  was  a  violence  offered  to  the  common 
sense  of  Christians ;  that  the  mythical  absurdities  of  Strauss 
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would,  in  time,  be  rejected  by  the  superficial,  as  they  were,  at 
first,  bv  the  well-informed,  because  they  arc  based  on  a  suppo¬ 
sition  wliich  virtually  regards  Christianity  as  false,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  not  worth  explaining  or  defending ;  and  that,  sooner  or 
later,  men  would  be  brought  bj\ck  to  the  old  question,  Is  Chris- 
tianity  built  upon  true  histo7'y^  or  upon  a  lie  ?  As  in  Germany, 
so  in  England,  we  arc  certain  that  all  the  disguises  which  infi¬ 
delity  has  assumed  will  be  thrown  off  by  a  clear-headed  and 
sound-hearted  people.  The  slang  of  com[)limcntary  phrase 
respecting  the  Bible  will  be  rated  at  its  real  worth,  and  its 
latent  sense  will  lie  upon  the  surface.  Men  will  be  forced  to 
rank  themselves  among  those  who  either  hate  Christianity  or 
care  not  for  it,  or  are  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  its  history,  or  are 
unwilling  to  judge  according  to  evidence. 

There  are  in  the  English  language  almost  innumerable  works 
on  the  historical  authority  of  the  gospels.  The  progress  of 
society  seems  to  require  not  so  much  the  rcpublication  of  tiiese 
works,  as  the  reproduction  of  their  materials,  in  forms  and  with 
accompaniments  appropriate  to  the  taste  of  our  own  times. 
Professor  Norton's  work  is  not  offered  as  a  specimen  of  what 
we  have  just  been  suggesting.  For  such  a  purpose  it  wants 
vivacity,  and  is,  in  other  respects,  not  suitable.  But  it  is  highly 
honourable  to  the  writer's  learning  and  diligence;  and  as  the 
American  edition  was  dear,  and  very  scarce,  we  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  it  should  be  republished  in  London. 

II is  argument  on  the  genuineness  of  the  gospels  is,  however, 
not  conq)lctcd,  the  author  having  reserved  a  third  volume,  on 
the  Internal  Evidences,  as  a  companion  to  a  new  translation  of 
the  gospels,  in  which  he  has  been  long  engaged,  but  which,  so 
far  as  we  know,  has  not  yet  appeared.  The  most  laboured 
portion  of  these  volumes,  and  by  far  the  largest,  consists  of 
miscellaneous  notes  on  sundry  critical  questions  relating  to  the 
gospels,  and  of  very  elaborate  dissertations  on  the  opinions  of 
the  (jiiostics.  The  second  volume,  which  contains  these  disser¬ 
tations,  is,  in  reality,  a  distinct  treatise.  So,  also,  is  the  long 
and  most  objectionable  note,  filling  more  than  a  hundred  pages 
of  small  type,  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  they  are 
now’  connected  w  e  cannot  do  justice,  at  the  same  time,  to  three 
departments  of  inquiry  so  manifestly  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  each  suggesting  matter  for  deep  and  earnest  disputation. 

Professor  Norton  has  not  explained  his  views  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  gospels.  He  has  taken  no  notice  of  the  promise  of 
our  Lord  to  his  disciples,  that  they  should  be  guided,  as  the 
packers  of  his  religion  to  mankind,  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Neither  has  he  referred  to  the  declarations  made  by  the  apostles 
Paul,  Peter,  and  John,  to  the  effect  that  they  enjoyed  this 
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guidance ;  nor  to  the  miraculous  signs  which  they  gave  of  the 
truth  of  these  declarations. 

It  may  be  presumed,  that  tliese  topics  are  reserved  for  his 
third  volume.  But  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  iu  the  volumes 
now  before  us,  we  have  noticed  some  modes  of  expression 
respecting  the  evangelists,  which  would  not  be  used  by  a  writer 
entertaining  our  views  of  the  inspiration  under  which  the  gospels 
were  composed.  And  his  mode  of  accounting  for  Paul's  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  facts  of  our  Saviour's  life  is,  according  to  onr 
judgment,  in  direct  contradiction  to  that  apostle's  own  express 
averment.  Professor  Norton  says,  he  derived  it  from  ordinary 
sources  of  information  ;  the  apostle  himself  solemnly  allirms 
tliat  he  received  it  by  revelation  from  God. 

In  his  exposition  of  the  opinions  of  the  Gnostics,  Mr.  Norton 
shows  with  much  force,  the  peculiar  value  of  their  testimony  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  gospels,  w  hich,  it  is  manifest,  they  would 
have  impugned,  if  there  had  been  any  ground  of  doubt  respect¬ 
ing  them.  It  will  be  seen  to  what  school  of  theologians  the 
professor  belongs,  when  he  says,  ‘  the  system  by  w  hich  the 
catholic  faith  was  supplanted  among  protestants  .  .  .  may,  per¬ 
haps,  appear  to  a  rational  believer  of  the  present  day  to  stand 
in  as  open  and  direct  opposition  to  Christianity  as  the  systems 
of  the  leading  Gnosties.'  We  have  not  space  to  repel  by  argu¬ 
ment  the  heavy  accusation  here  brought  against  the  doctrines 
which  we  believe  to  be  plainly  and  clearly  taught  ns  in  holy 
Scripture.  We  cannot  characterize  it  otherwise  than  as  an 
insidious  and  unfair  mode  of  obtruding  the  peculiarities  of  his 
owm  school,  upon  an  inquiry  relating  to  the  historical  authority 
of  the  four  gospels. 

In  the  long  disquisition  on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
he  acknowledges  the  Divine  mission  of  Moses,  with  many  of 
the  later  German  crities  ;  but  he  denies  that  Moses  was  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  that  the  Pentateuch  has  anv  claims 
to  be  regarded  as  authentic  history ;  on  the  contrary,  he  does 
not  scruple  to  speak  of  it  as  containing  a  tread itionary  erroneous 
account  of  the  early  revelations  of  God  to  man.  He  professes 
liis  disbelief  in  the  Divine  institution  of  the  Levitical  ceremo* 
nies,  which  he  represents  as  inconsistent  with  true  religion,  and 
as  condemned  by  the  Hebrew  prophets.  The  difficulty  placed 
in  the  way  of  these  sweeping  conclusions  by  the  language  of  our 
Saviour  respecting  Moses,  he  escapes  by  the  cool  expedient  of 
supposing  that  the  words  of  Jesus  have  not  been  jiccurately 
reported  by  the  evangelists, — that  the  evangelists  unconsciously 
attributed  expressions  to  him  which  favoured  their  own  opinions 
as  Jews,  and  that  Jesus  himself,  on  some  occasions,  adopted  the 
common  language  of  the  Jews,  founded  on  their  erroneous 
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conceptions.  The  same  tone  of  resolute  denial  pervades  his 
observations  on  the  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  of  prophecy  he  says  :  '  Our  Saviour  accomplished  not  any 
express  prophecy  relating  to  him ;  but  he  came  in  conformity 
to  an  expectation  which  the  whole  tenor  of  God’s  providence 
towards  their  nation  had  taught  the  Jews  to  entertain.*  To 
examine  all  these  positions  iu  detail,  would  be  the  work,  not 
of  a  review,  but  of  a  volume.  We  have  long  been  satisfied, 
that,  like  all  the  arbitrary  positions  of  De  Wette,  Vatcr, 
Ammon,  and  other  writers,  those  which  Professor  Norton  has 
here  bon  owed  from  them  are  untenable,  and  that  a  much 
more  rational  and  consistent  solution  can  be  given  of  the  ditli- 
culties  with  which  they  have  entangled  the  whole  question  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  author  to  say,  at 
the  same  time,  that  some  of  his  suggestions  are  worthy  of 
considcrjition,  proceeding,  as  they  apparently  do,  from  a  mind 
of  independent  habits,  richly  furnished,  and  patient  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth.  It  is  our  notion  that  the  cause  of  orthodoxy 
will  be  better  served  by  calmly  examining  what  he  says,  than 
by  hastily  denouncing  him  as  an  unbeliever,  Uis  convictions 
and  prejudices  are  those  of  a  rationalist.  His  Christianity  is 
a  moral  system  sanctioned  by  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state; 
ours  is  a  system  of  recovery  from  guilt,  and  depravity,  and 
misery,  through  faith  iu  an  atoning  sacrifice ;  so  wide  a  ditfer- 
cuce  in  the  views  entertained  of  the  Saviour’s  mission  may  well 
be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  difference  in  our  views  of 
many  subordinate  matters.  We  have  no  apprehension  that 
Professor  Norton’s  opinions  will  generally  prevail  in  England ; 
for,  as  we  regard  them,  they  strip  our  religion  of  those  essen¬ 
tial  peculiarities  to  w  hich  it  owes  all  its  interest,  among  practi¬ 
cally  religious  people. 

Believing  that  these  appendages  to  Professor  Norton’s  main 
argument  arc  fundamentally  inconsistent  with  the  argument 
itself,  and  that  they  belong  to  the  modern  German  school  of 
infidelity,  which  is  weakened  by  too  many  fallacies  to  beguile 
our  literary  judgment,  and  disgraced  by  too  many  impieties  to 
impose  on  our  Christian  charity,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
record  against  them,  for  the  present,  our  deliberate  protest. 

A  more  fitting  occasion,  we  doubt  not,  will  arise  for  proving 
in  detail,  that  our  reasons  for  this  protest  are  neither  few  nor 
weak. 
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Art.  IV. —  1.  On  the  Salubrity  of  Great  Towns,  By  Dr.  Moiifalcon 
and  Baron  de  I'oliniere.  Paris.  8vo.  184G. 

2.  The  Medical  Topography  of  Tours,  By  Dr.  Duverg<^.  Tours. 
l2mo,  1774. 

The  French  laws  arc  half  a  century  before  ours,  upon  several 
important  points  of  public  salubrity.  For  example,  it  is  rare  to 
find  burial  grounds  within  the  walls  of  a  town  in  France,  or 
even  near  the  houses  of  a  village ;  and  their  removal  is  expressly 
enjoined.  So  almost  everywhere  public  slaughter-houses  are 
there  built  out  of  the  cities,  and  private  ones  are  forbidden. 
At  the  same  time,  hurtful  trades  are  subjected  to  regulations 
which  aim  at  preventing  their  too  close  proximity  to  habitations, 
and  their  being  carried  on  so  as  to  become  nuisances.  Coun¬ 
cils  of  public  health,  too,  exist  in  some  large  towns ;  and  au 
improved  Sanitary  Bill  was  before  the  late  Chambers.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  examined  upon  isolated  points  in  several  of  the  reports 
of  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  others  belonging  to  the  sanitary  inovc- 
inent  now  so  happily  advancing  to  a  good  issue  in  England ; 
and,  although  the  general  result  either  of  French  ways  of  living, 
or  of  the  bad  condition  of  French  towns  be  a  much  higher  rate 
of  mortalitji  than  ours,  still  those  reports  show  that  many  French 
usages  deserve  to  be  consulted,  in  reference  to  our  sanitary 
reforms.  But  for  those  good  usages,  the  deaths  in  France 
would  probably  be  far  more  fearfully  excessive. 

Such  good  usages,  therefore,  arc  proper  subjects  of  study  for 
us;  and  as  Dr.  Soutlnvood  Smith,  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  their 
fellow -labourers  will  be  glad  to  find,  able  and  eminent  French¬ 
men  hold  that  analogous  usages  and  reforms  of  ours  are  worthy 
of  their  elose  examination.  So  correctly  did  Lord  ^lahon,  in 
observing  the  correspondence  of  our  South-Sea  bubbles  with 
Law’s  Mississippi  schemes  in  Paris,  note  the  mutual  influ- 
cnees  of  events  on  both  sides  of  the  channel. 

Those  influences  do  not  indeed,  always  w’ork  for  good.  A 
French  minister  seizes  too  eagerly  upon  our  commandos  at 
the  Cape,  and  our  massacres  in  New  Zealand,  to  justify  the 
‘  inevitable  ’  razzias  and  slaughters  in  Algeria  and  4‘ahiti. 
So  Lord  John  Russell,  with  singular  w’ant  of  discretion,  ex¬ 
cused  his  incorrect  information  upon  the  failure  of  the  crops 
in  Ireland,  by  a  referenee  to  the  w’onderful  blindness  of  the 
French  minister  to  the  bad  harvest  of  France.  It  would 
not  be  a  very  surprising  thing  to  see  the  two  goveriinicnts 
simultaneously  palliating  their  oppressions  of  the  native 
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Africans  in  tlie  extreme  north  and  south,  by  eitiii"  their  re¬ 
spective  dealing’s  with  the  prisoner  ehiefs — Abd-el-Kadcr,  the 
Arab,  and  tlic  Caflfre  Saiidilla,  or  Giacomo. 

It  is  more  agreeable  to  enlarge  upon  the  good  example  of  inter¬ 
national  intliiCnce;  and  one  fact,  in  this  respect,  is  highly  satis¬ 
factory  in  reference  to  the  French,  and  to  our  own  observation  of 
scientijic  experiences.  On  both  sides,  national  jealousies  arc 
entirely  banished  from  this  pure  region.  Mr.  Cobden,  and  the 
Manchester  free-traders,  could  by  no  ingenuity  diseover  matter 
of  more  delightful  contemplation,  than  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  leaders  of  medical  science,  or  of  mechanical  science 
in  Paris,  Lyons,  and  elsewhere,  watch  our  successes  in  the  use 
of  chloroform,  or  in  the  construction  of  sew  ers,  or  in  the  removal 
of  nuisances. 

If,  on  our  parts,  we  had  looked  a  little  earlier  to  their  city 
engineering,  our  laying  dow  n  of  levels  would  not  have  waited 
until  1818  for  completion.  So  long  ago  as  1833,  M.  Emmery, 
of  Paris,  demonstrated  the  absolute  necessity  of  beginning  with 
such  things  in  great  sew’er  works. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  reports  arc  published  annually  in 
France,  from  engineers  and  other  men  of  science,  concerning 
their  visits  to  our  public  works,  and  to  our  great  private  under¬ 
takings.  The  Annals  of  the  Fonts  et  Cliausecs  (the  French 
public  board  of  Civil  Engineers,  who  make  roads,  bridges, 
canals,  etc.,)  ought  to  be  translated  into  English,  if  it  were  only 
for  the  travels  it  contains  in  Fhigland.  The  fine  passage  in 
^I.  Arago’s  eulogy  upon  4Vatt,  describing  the  homage  he  saw 
jiaid  to  the  great  Scottish  mechanician  by  all  orders  of  men, 
Iroin  Dover  to  Glasgow,  shows,  too,  the  zeal  w  ith  which  the 
illustrious  French  savant  sought  out  the  testimony  of  all  orders 
of  men  from  Babbages,  llerschells,  and  Faradays,  to  the 
humblest  artisans  of  Birmingham  and  Paisley. 

Our  visits  of  scientific  discovery,  across  the  channel,  arc  not 
wanting ;  but  they  should  be  multiplied.  The  Arthur  Youngs 
among  us  at  the  present  day,  might  repeat  with  benefit  an 
inspection  of  France,  the  result  of  which,  in  tw’o  goodly  quarto 
volumes,  gave  Napoleon,  as  he  said,  for  the  first  time  a  correct 
idea  of  the  country.  If  Sterne’s  ‘Sentimental  Journey ’will 
ever  delight  the  idle  reader,  solid  improvement  may  be  gained 
from  more  plodding  perambulations.  The  impartial  stranger 
seizes  upon  things  which  are  familiar  to  the  inhabitants,  in  new 
points  of  view’;  so  that  he  may  sometimes  have  the  satisfaction 
to  teach  them  a  little,  while  he  is  himself  learning  much.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  satisfaction  has  just  occurred  in  the  country  of  Denis 
1  apin,  a  memoir  of  wdiom,  from  the  pen  of  an  Euglish  resident  at 
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Blois,  the  place  of  his  birth,  appeared  in  our  July  number,  last 
year.  An  accomplished  and  learned  inhabitant  of  the  city,  M. 
dc  la  Saussayc,  a  member  of  the  Institute,  has  since  ])ro8ccute(l 
the  subject  with  great  success.  He  has  obtained  important 
new  matter  in  Germany ;  and,  among  other  things,  an  original 
portrait  of  Papin,  preserved  at  the  university  of  Marburg.  The 
result  of  the  research  is  the  republication  of  his  works,  alrcaily 
in  forwardness,  under  the  auspices  of  M.  de  la  Saussayc,  with 
the  aid  of  the  hbrarian  of  that  university,  Ileucke,  and  of  the 
Englishman,  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  suggest  the  design. 

The  following  observations  are  the  result  of  a  visit  to  another 
part  of  France,  Tours,  which  abounds  in  British  associations,  early 
and  present.  This  visit  had  the  similar  characteristic  row  ards 
of  a  friendly'  reception,  and  of  a  valuable  discovery  in  the  history 
of  sanitary  science.  Here  was  found  in  a  little  volume  of  the 
last  century',  perhaps,  the  origin  of  the  existing  French  sanitary 
laws ;  but  certainly  a  very  able  exposition,  in  point  of  principle, 
of  w  hat  is  now'  doing  for  and  w  hat  is  wanted  to  com})lcte  their 
system ;  which  interesting  points  can  be  cleared  np  further  from 
the  other  work  lying  before  us,  of  the  present  day.  The  title 
of  the  remarkable  book  of  1774  is  set  forth  in  the  note.*  It 
will  be  appreciated  from  the  following  extract,  not  ouc  w  ord  too 
long: — 

*  My  object  in  writing  this  work/  says  the  author,  *  w’as  not  amusement. 
For  that,  indeed,  the  field  before  me  is  eminently  propitious  ; — the  plea¬ 
sant  hills  enclosing  Tours  north  and  south  ;  its  rich  and  smiling  plains ; 
the  w’atcrs  of  the  sweet  Loire ;  a  thousand  striking  points  of  view ;  an 
infinite  variety  of  picturesque  spots ;  with  an  extraordinary  assemblage 
of  antique  historic  chateaux  studding  this  fine  province  ; — all  this  calls 
for  a  master’s  hand  ;  and  might  well  store  the  fancy  of  Tasso  with 
images  of  beauty  and  grace.  1  have  a  different  motive  ;  and  limit  my 
labour  rigorously  to  what  is  useful.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul,  when 
minister,  ordered  all  the  physicians  of  the  army  to  record  their  observa¬ 
tions  upon  the  diseases  of  the  troops  under  them,  according  to  an  excel¬ 
lent  plan  prescribed  by  M.  Richard,  the  chief  of  the  medical  staff.  I 
have  pursued  that  plan  with  scrupulous  care  ;  noting  at  the  same  time 
everything  that  Tours  offers  in  any  manner  bearing  upon  it — such  as  the 
means  of  purifying  the  air,  and  of  furnishing  good  w’ater  cheap  to  the 
inhabitants,  with  other  remarks  which  appear  to  me  to  merit  the  atten- 


*  Memoire,  Topographique,  Physique,  ct  Medicinal,  on  Traile  sur  Ics 
s^uation  dc  la  ville  de  Tours  ;  sur  la  nature  de  son  sol ;  sur  les  qualiles  de 
|*eau  at  dc  I’air  ;  sur  la  nourriiure,  le  temp^ramment,  le  caractere,  les  ma¬ 
ladies  de  ses  habitans  et  des  Troupes qui  y  sont  en  garnison.  Par  M.  DuvergCi 
M.D.  Tours.  12mo.  1774.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
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tion  of  the  public  and  of  the  government.  W’hat  I  thus  offer  is  the  fruit 
of  fourteen  years*  close  observation. 

‘  The  soil,  the  water,  and  the  air  of  Tours  have  all  peculiar  characters. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  Loire,  and  at  about  a  mile  from  the  Clier,  to 
the  south.  Two  ranges  of  hills,  120  feet  high,  running  east  and  west, 
rise  a  little  beyond  each  river.  A  double  row  of  lofty  trees,  forming  a 
fine  mall,  skirt  the  south  side  of  the  town  ;  and  beyond  the  town  ditch 
in  that  direction,  lies  a  wet  and  unhealthy  district  of  market-gardens, 
which  receive  the  filth  of  the  streets  for  manure. 

‘  1  have  examined  the  soil  in  all  directions  wherever  any  cavities  have 
been  dug,  or  the  wells  could  be  descended.  It  is  in  general  a  substratum, 
of  sand,  or  gravel,  at  a  dej)th  varying  from  thirteen  to  twenty-eight  feet, 
from  the  surface.  Immediately  above  the  sand,  or  gravel,  is  a  bed  of 
clay,  or  ])otter’s  earth,  two  feet  thick.  Then  comes  the  upper  mass 
varying  from  eleven  to  twenty-six  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  black  earth 
composed  of  the  deposited  mud  of  the  Loire  along  with  all  the  refuse  of 
the  town  constantly  accumulated  for  many  centuries.  The  depth  at  which 
several  of  the  most  ancient  huildings  are  situated  below  the  present  surface, 
shows  the  prodigious  quantity  of  such  accumulations.  The  soil  of  the 
whole  valley  between  the  hills  beyond  the  Loire  and  the  Cher  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  the  town  of  Tours.  An  analysis  of  this  black  earth 
shews  its  chemical  qualities.  It  contains  very  little  alkaline  salts  ;  but 
in  general  it  is  pure  river  mud  of  a  slight  salt  taste,  fine  sand,  and  broken 
shells  like  those  which  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  adjacent  hills.  This 
composition  is  rich  for  agriculture  and  gardening ;  and  it  accounts  for 
the  ])roductivcness  of  the  neighbourhood. 

‘  The  water  at  Tours  is  less  favourable,  and  most  important  it  is  in  a 
medical  point  of  view  to  improve  wdiat  the  inhabitants  use.  To  show 
this  clearly  is  the  main  purpose  of  my  memoir.  Water  so  much  influ¬ 
ences  all  the  natural  operations,  and  it  is  so  useful  in  all  the  artificial 
arrangements  of  life,  that  the  great  chemists  have  taken  infinite  pains  to 
discover  its  essential  qualities.  Analysis  has  settled  that  it  often  con¬ 
tains  all  sorts  of  salts,  sulphur,  bitumen,  and  vitriol ;  and  that  it  com¬ 
monly  dissolves  and  bears  away  all  the  looser  particles  of  the  different 
bodies  that  it  passes  through.  As  to  its  qualities,  it  is  known  when 
applied  cold  externally  to  be  astringent  and  repcrcussivc,  when  so 
applied  warm  to  be  emollient,  relaxing,  and  penetrating, — when  drank, 
to  soften  and  separate  food,  to  dissolve  and  mix  completely  with  bile  so 
as  to  be  a  principal  means  of  digestion — when  conveyed  into  the  blood, 
to  freshen  and  moisten  it,  melt  its  salts,  and  carry  all  its  other  constitu¬ 
ent  elements  into  the  very  smallest  vessels,  so  as  to  nourish  them  and 
keep  them  up  in  abundance.  In  short  it  may  be  asserted,  that  a  due 
proportion  cannot  be  maintained  betw  een  the  solids  and  fluids  of  our  bodies 
without  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  water.  It  is  that  alone  which  pre- 
aen’es  a  proper  circulation  in  the  human  raacliine  ;  in  other  words,  which 
preserves  life. 

It  is  consequently  of  extreme  importance  to  understand  the  quality 
of  the  water  we  drink.  This  mav  be  done  easily.  The  lightest,  the 
clearest,  the  most  limpid  water,  that  which  is  tasteless,  without  smell, 
and  is  not  heavy  in  the  stomach,  that  which  passes  readily  in  the  urine. 
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which  forms  a  complete  lather  with  soap,  which  boils  readily  and  cools 
readily,  which  cooks  vegetables  quickly,  is  the  best  water.  Water  is 
wholesome  too  if  it  do  not  injure  the  teeth  when  regularly  used,  nor 
affect  the  skin.  It  is  good,  also,  when  it  runs  over  sand  or  gravel  where 
neither  rushes,  moss,  nor  any  aquatic  plants  grow. 

‘  The  well-water  in  Tours  is  flat  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  It 
soon  throws  to  the  surface  when  drawn  a  gummy  coating,  and  a  nuuldv 
sediment  falls  to  the  bottom.  It  immediately  thickens  upon  oil  of  tartar 
being  put  into  it.  It  dries  the  skin  in  washing.  It  should  never  be  used 
for  making  bread,  for  cooking  vegetables,  or  washing  with  soap,  when 
the  river  water  can  be  had.  When  boiled  it  gives  a  dark  calcareous 
sediment  which  cfferv’esccs  with  acids.  It  is  much  infected  from  the 
privies.  This  water  is  exceedingly  unwholesome.  The  Loire  water 
and  that  of  the  Cher  are  about  upon  a  par.  That  of  the  fountains  which 
now  supply  the  inhabitants  is  inferior  to  them  both.  It  is  most  sur¬ 
prising  that  with  the  Loire  at  command,  its  water  should  not  be  raised 
by  an  hydraulic  machine  for  common  use.  That  operation  would  not  ])e 
expensive;  and  besides  furnishing  a  wholesome  beverage  by  being  til- 
tered,  it  would  give  a  constant  supply  to  water  the  streets  in  lint 
w’cathcr,  and  to  cleanse  the  ditches  and  sewers,  so  as  to  disperse  all 
unhealthy  miasma 

‘  The  state  of  the  air  also  merits  the  careful  attention  of  the  physician 
ns  much  as  that  of  the  natural  philosopher.  The  movement,  the  weight, 
and  the  elasticity  of  this  element,  which  have  been  established  by  many 
experiments,  sutliciently  indicate  the  effects  such  an  agent  must  produce 
upon  organised  bodies,  an  agent  in  direct  contact  with  them,  forming 
])art  of  their  essence,  and  the  source  of  power  to  their  principal  parts. 
This  agent  must  be  the  more  potent,  since  its  mere  elasticity  is  the  cause 
of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  of  nature.  The  various  efl’ects  of  air 
upon  our  bodies  arise  from  the  ready  combination  of  other  substances 
with  it, — such  as  moist  vapours,  poisonous  miasmas  from  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter, — or  such  as  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  and 
saline  vapours  educed  from  various  soils  by  the  sun,  or  by  the  internal 
heat  of  the  earth.  All  these  things  impregnate  the  air  alike,  so  that  it 
affects  our  bodies  in  different  wavs  in  different  climates.  The  essential 
air  itself  does  not  vary  in  different  climates ;  for  its  nature  is  everywhere 
the  same  ;  but  it  has  an  indefinite  property  of  expansion ;  and  it  be¬ 
comes  more  or  less  pure,  more  or  less  ffowing,  more  or  less  healthy ; 
sometimes  even  dangerous  and  deadlv,  according  as  it  is  charged  with 
particles  which  in  different  countries  are  more  or  less  suitable  to  our 
constitutions. 

*  The  intluence  of  air  upon  the  human  body  is  analogous  to  its  effect 
upon  animals,  and  upon  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  I  mav  add,  and  upon 
metals—  in  one  word,  the  hardest,  the  most  compact,  the  most  indij^so- 
luble  substances  ;  for  all  nature  is  subject  to  air.  That  influence  which 
is  thus  universal,  is  also  most  various  according  to  the  difference  of 
situation,  and  of  climate,  and  to  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere. 

‘The  fatal  character  of  these  variations  is  sometimes  seen  in  one 
species  of  animals,  sometimes  in  another.  One  season  carries  off  lialf 
our  horned  stock,  another  half  our  horses.  For  several  years  past  the. 
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fowl?,  and  especially  the  dogs,  have  been  destroyed.  The  last  case  was 
the  more  unaccountable,  inasmuch  as  the  food  of  these  animals  being  the 
same  as  ours,  their  failure  could  not  be  attributed  as  with  quadrupeds 
to  the  state  of  the  pastures.  The  proof  that  an  atmospheric  exposure  of 
individuals  produced  these  fatal  consequences  is,  that  the  diseases  were 
general.  Tlie  further  proof  that  they  came  from  the  atmosphere  is,  that 
the  same  symptoms  preceded  their  breaking  out  in  all  the  cases.  The 
tongu2  was  always  affected  in  the  cattle  disease  so  fatal  a  few  years  ago ; 
with  the  dogs  it  is  the  head  and  chest  that  suffer. 

*  So  in  vegetables  the  very  same  uniformity  of  atmospheric  influence 
occurs.  Every  season  is  fatal  to  some  one  sort  of  tree  or  plant.  The  most 
skilful  gardener  could  not  select  the  several  kinds  of  shrubs  more  cor- 
rcctlv  than  the  fog  strikes  them.  It  turns  one  whole  class  of  pear-trees, 
for  instance,  yellow,  and  spares  all  others.  It  will  destroy  all  the  buds 
of  that  class  without  attacking  the  leaves,  or  all  the  leaves  without 
injuring  the  fruit. 

‘  These  facts  are  well  established,  but  they  are  not  commonly  esti¬ 
mated  at  their  due  value.  They  shew  clearly,  that  to  the  air  alone  must 
be  attributed  the  great  part  of  the  endemic  and  cj)idemic  maladies  which 
afflict  mankind.  It  is  this  maxim  of  Hippocrates,  that  air  is  the  ruler  of  all 
things,  and  the  source  of  disease.  Indeed,  no  one  can  doubt  that  sore 
throats,  which  come  and  increase  so  rapidly  in  a  thick  fog,  arc  caused  by  the 
malignant  character  of  the  vapours,  its  component  ])arts.  Every  part  of 
the  body  in  turn  is  attacked  by  those  vapours ;  one  day  the  lurjgs,  ano¬ 
ther  day  the  chest,  which  loses  its  tone.  Again — the  eyes,  often  so  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  atmospheric  changes,  escape  altogether.  Volumes  might  be 
filled  with  the  various  cases,  the  origin  of  which  may  be  traced  to  those 
changes.  They  are  the  more  formidable  for  being  quite  unavoidable. 
I  he  mercury  in  a  barometer  shut  up  close  in  a  room  rises  and  falls  just 
ns  it  would  in  the  open  air.  In  one  word,  it  is  matter  of  daily  expe¬ 
rience,  that  gout,  corns,  and  rheumatism  become  intensely  painful,  and 
again  arc  moderated  with  every  vicissitude  of  heat  and  cold,  wet  and  dry. 
I  he  conclusion,  from  this  state  of  the  case  as  to  the  transient  effects  of 
the  air  in  its  changes,  is  that  when  it  is  steadily  in  the  same  condition 
atjy  where,  its  influence  upon  us  must  be  great  and  lasting. 

Ihese  general  principles  as  to  air,  are  strikingly  illustrated  by  expe¬ 
rience  at  Tours.  It  is  a  town  situated  between  two  rivers,  the  Loire  and  the 
Cher,  both  often  inundated.  This,  with  the  stagnation  of  the  rain  water 
m  the  town,  renders  it  exceedingly  damp.  Hence  the  frequency  of  epi¬ 
demic  fevers.  The  bad  state  of  the  sewers  increases  the  tendency  to 
5uch  diseases.  The  fogs  so  charged  are  disagreeable  to  the  smell,  and 
corrupt  the  atmosphere.  In  the  drier  seasons,  alkaline  and  putrid 
vapours,  which  compose  these  fogs,  inav  be  scattered  more  widely,  but 
they  infect  the  air  still.  Thus  it  becomes  the  vehicle  of  many  diseases 
of  cfjual  danger  and  frequency.  Such  arc  the  intermittent  fevers,  ob¬ 
stinate  fevers  (fievres  rebelles),  mesenteric  fevers,  nervous,  putrid,  and 
scarlet  fevers.  I  suspect  that  a  disease  reputed  to  have  been  contagious, 
and  which  prevailed  in  Tours  for  twenty-eight  years  together,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  fever  of  the  last  class.  It  broke  out  in  a  parish 
subject  to  a  bad,  moist  atmosphere;  and  the  first  victims  being  buried 
in  the  church  and  cemetery  of  that  parish,  rendered  the  air  daily  worse. 
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*  In  fact  the  air  of  Tours  does  not  possess  in  a  proper  degree  the 
qualities  pointed  out  hv  Hippocrates,  hy  Arbuthnot,  Boerhaave,  and  other 
great  physicians  as  essential  to  its  perfection — dryness  and  clearness.  A 
dry  and  clear  air  passes  into  the  lungs,  and  through  their  vessels,  unob¬ 
structed.  Their  smooth,  unbroken  coats,  which  reject  the  more  gross 
particles  floating  about  in  a  corrupt  atmosphere,  sift  such  pure  air  more 
easily  than  any  other.  This  sifted  air  is  believed  now  to  have  become  the 
vcr\’  element  of  fire  needful  to  give  fresh  life  to  the  blood  in  the  lungs; 
and  to  convert  it  from  being  the  blood  of  the  veins  into  that  of  the  arte¬ 
ries,  and  to  raise  its  tone.  On  the  contrar\%  damp  air  which  is  charged 
with  heterogenous  particles  injures  the  lungs,  and  weakens  their  spring. 
Thus  the  column  of  air  which  each  breath  sends  into  the  branches  only 
reaches  the  blood  w’ith  extreme  difficulty,  not  even  purified  enough  to 
make  it  circulate  with  vigour.  Such  a  moist  atmosphere  with  the 
frequent  variation  from  heat  to  cold,  to  which  Tours  is  subject,  tends 
to  increase  most  chronic  complaints.  The  air  of  Tours  cannot  be 
made  dry  by  any  art :  hut  it  might  he  made  pure  by  removing  the 
causes  of  its  bad  vapours. 

*  The  government  has  made  a  beginning  towards  this  object  by  widen¬ 
ing  and  paving  the  streets.  This  will  tend  to  the  removal  of  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  which  now’  cover  these  streets,  and 
are  kept  too  long  with  the  manure  from  the  stables.  Its  speedy  re¬ 
moval  would  improve  the  air.  The  same  result  would  follow  a  greater 
cleanliness  of  the  houses.  The  sew’ers  should  be  better  built,  and 
thoroughly  washed.  In  all  directions  they  are  now’  mere  collections  of 
all  the  filth  of  the  town.  Thev  want  a  regular  system  of  falls,  and  a 
8up])ly  of  w  ater  by  machincrv  from  the  Loire.  Another  means  of  puri¬ 
fying  the  atmosphere  of  Tours  would  be  the  ceasing  to  bring  the  dead 
within  its  walls,  and  to  select  a  more  distant  cemetery.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  respect  can  only  be  shewn  to  the  dead  hy 
making  their  graves  the  source  of  infection  to  the  living.  I  pon  this 
principle  the  parliament  of  Paris  has  prohibited  more  burials  in  the 
churches  of  that  capital.  This  good  law’  w’ould  be  improved  by  their 
prohibition  within  the  citv.  The  epitaph  which  Verreyen  left  for  himself 
shewed  him  to  be  a  man  of  real  sense  and  piety.  It  ran  thus  : — 

*  Philip  \  erreycn  has  chosen  this  spot  for  his  grave,  in  order  that  the 
church  might  not  be  profaned  by  his  body,  nor  the  air  infected  by  its 
dangerous  exhalations.* 

*  Bernard  Ramazini  maintains  the  same  opinion,  and  Canon  Porce,  of 
Caen,  has  lately  placed  its  correctness  in  a  clearer  light. 

*  1  hen  the  manufactories  of  starch  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  houses. 
Their  dangerous  character  has  been  certified  bv  the  medical  codegc. 
*1  he  milk  and  butter  from  the  cow’s  fed  on  the  refuse  of  the  grain  used 
there,  ns  well  as  the  flesh  of  the  animals,  are  known  to  be  poisonous. 
The  police  has  already  condemned  them  ;  but  hitherto  its  judgment  has 
heen  evaded,  through  the  injudicious  protection  of  some  well-meaning, 
but  mistaken  members  ot  the  administration. 

Lastly,  the  deep  stagnant  ditches,  and  low’  grounds  round  the  town 
should  he  levelled  and  filled  up,  or  cut  through.  They  arc  covered  with 
slimy,  putrid  matter,  and  give  out  a  dangerous  miasma.  The  stench 
from  them  offends  the  passer  bv,  and  a  deadly  vapour  is  continually 
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cmanatinc^  from  them.  The  cut  tlirough  these  should  he  regularly 
washed  from  sluices  supplied  by  the  machinery  at  the  Loire  already  re- 
coiuniended.* 

Dr.  Du  verge  acids,  that  the  cattle  fed  in  these  marshes  were 
diseased. 

lie  afterwards  expatiates  upon  the  importance  of  meteorolo¬ 
gical  observations  to  the  physician,  who  ought  not,  he  says,  to 
enter  the  sick  room  without  noting  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
the  degree  of  cold  and  heat,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

He  adds,  that  Hippocrates  taught  this  lesson,  which  all  the 
great  physicians  since  his  time  have  repeated. 

Thus,  seventy  ye.ars  ago.  Dr.  Dnverge  denounced  cess-pools, 
intra-inural  churchyards,  neglected  sewers,  and  all  sorts  of 
nuisances,  to  which  we  are  only  beginning  to  be  alive ;  and  many 
of  which,  even  in  France,  still  continue  to  destroy  the  people 
by  tens  of  thousands,  llis  work  was  not,  however,  witliout 
clfcet ;  and  it  lias  been  followed,  where  it  appeared,  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  similar  productions  from  able  physicians.*  The 
Medical  Society  of  Tours  has  recently  proved  its  just  sense  of 
the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Dnverge,  by  warmly  seconding  an  effort  now 
making  to  realize  and  improve  upon  his  principles  of  purifying 
the  air,  and  supplying  good  water  in  abundance  to  the  people 
of  th.at  town. 

Indeed,  strong  traces  of  his  doctrines  are  to  be  found  in  the 
transactions  of  the  society.  For  example,  the  following  case 
from  one  of  the  early  volumes  would  liavc  been  eagerly  recorded 
by  Dr.  Duverge.  It  is  a  lesson  from  nature,  which  art  should 
adopt. 

*  After  a  great  overflow  of  the  Loire/  says  the  Report  of  ISOC,  '  its 
borders  were  covered  with  slime,  from  which  proceeded  a  marshy  miasma 
in  all  directions.  Immediately  aftenvards,  a  torrent  of  rain  fell  for  two 
hours,  followed  by  a  strong  west  wind,  and  two  wet  days.  The  mud 
was  washed,  in  a  great  measure,  clean,  so  as  to  disperse  much  of  the 
miasma.  The  wind  carried  away  the  rest ;  and  the  inhabitants  escaped 
with  a  very  few  cases  of  fever,  which  had  broken  out  before  the  change 
of  weather.* 

M  liat  the  rains  effected  in  this  instance  might  be  most  use¬ 
fully  accomplished  by  supplies  of  water. 

Dr.  Bouriat,  the  learned  secretary  of  the  society  when  tlio 
foregoing  extract  was  w  ritten,  was  long  strenuous  in  liis  appeals 

Houriat’s  Letter  to  Sir  James  Coylic,  on  the  Climate  of  Towns, 
l^U);  and  Dr.  Pommier’s  Medical  Topography  of  Tours,  18*^7 :  the  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Tours,  1802 — 1848,  contains  rich  store  of 
such  observations. 
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to  the  government  to  adopt  means  for  cleansing  the  ditches  whose 
bad  condition  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Du  verge.  Some  years 
afterwards  a  medical  otliccr  of  cavalry  stationed  at  Tours,  Dr. 
Pommier,  followed  with  an  able  little  work  written  on  the  same 
prineiples.  ^luch  has  been  done  in  conformity  with  tlicse  suc¬ 
cessive  judgments  of  competent  men,  iind  always  with  etrect. 

Tours  is,  in  fact,  two  towns  in  one.  It  has  healthy  and  un¬ 
healthy  quarters.  The  healthy  arc  those  which  arc  well  aired 
and  well  cleaned ;  the  unhealthy  are  those  quarters  which  are 
still  in  the  old  state.  Occasionally  in  both  cases  exceptions 
occur  which  bafilc  medical  science. 

The  year  of  the  cholera- morbus,  1832,  brought  fatal  con¬ 
firmation  to  the  correctness  of  tliis  statement.  At  Tours,  as 
elsewhere,  the  generally  unhealthy  streets  were  the  most  at¬ 
tacked  with  the  prevailing  malady.  The  eloquent  and  sagacious 
historian,  ^1.  Blanc,  has  emulated  Thucydides  and  Defoe  in  his 
masterly  picture  of  this  new  plague,  which  so  prodigiously 
exceeded  in  fatality  that  of  Athens,  and  that  of  London ;  and 
lie  notes  with  due  discrimination  the  fact,  that  filth  and  neglect 
were  the  usual  attractions  to  its  visitation.  The  rare  exceptions 
were  only  noticed  by  the  close  and  scientific  observer  of 
Nature’s  caprices.  On  this  occasion  the  Medical  Society  of 
Tours  examined  the  subject  with  extreme  care ;  and  proposed 
a  wise  system  of  street  cleansing  for  the  future. 

During  tlic  fifteen  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  many  great 
changes  have  taken  place  respecting  that  point,  and  respecting 
the  partial  draining  of  the  town.  All  these  changes  ju>tify  to 
the  full  the  principles  upon  which  the  new  science  of  public 
health  is  founded.  They  arc  an  earnest  that  what  remains  to 
be  done  in  this  particular  town,  will  want  neither  zeal,  nor 
intelligence  for  its  early  accomplishment ;  and  Tours  is  a  sufii- 
cicntly  important  tow  n  to  be  followed  b\"  others  in  so  good  a 
work. 

The  book  of  Dr.  ^lonfalcon,  and  Biiron  de  Bolinicrc,  on  the 
salubrity  of  great  towns,  furnishes  more  recent  liglit  upon  this 
great  social  reform.  A  brief  sketch  of  its  contents  would 
not  do  justice  to  the  w  ork ;  and  it  is  important  enough  for  a 
separate  examination.  It  presents  a  complete  picture  of  the 
practice  in  France  in  regard  to  sanitary  establishments,  with 
those  of  one  great  tow  n,  Lyons,  in  detail.  It  also  enlarges  upon 
our  own  sanitary  inquiries,  and  surveys,  rapidly,  those  ot  other 
nations,  ancient  and  modern.  If  the  learned  authors  had  not 
expressly  offered  their  book  as  a  smrdl  portion  only  of  their 
researches,  the  reader  would  have  pronounced  it  a  complete 
treatise  upon  public  health. 
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V. —  l^ife  of  William  Allcriy  tvith  Sekciions  from  his  Correspon¬ 
dence.  8vo.  3  vols.  London  :  Charles  Gilpin. 

Ox  the  lOtli  of  January,  1788,  in  the  chamber  of  a  small  house 
in  Spitaliields,  and  in  the  evening  of  tlie  day,  a  youth,  of  good 
talents  but  limited  education,  >vho  had  just  completed  his 
seventeenth  year,  began  for  the  first  time  to  commit  to  paper 
a  daily  reeord  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  his  actings  and  expe¬ 
riences.  Tlie  lad  was  AVilliam  Allen,  sou  of  Job  and  ^largaret 
Allen,  honest  and  worthy  people,  members  of  the  Society  of 
rriends,  then  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  and  thereby 
doinjr  well  in  the  world.  The  diarv,  continued  with  but  few 
intermissions  daring  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century, 
was  faithfully  kept,  and  at  length  embraced  the  almost  entire 
history  of  a  long  and  useful  life. 

The  very  first  entries  distinctly  indicate  the  character  that 
was  in  process  of  formation.  They  arc  brief,  but  pointed  and 
spiritual.  The  young  disciple  records  the  ‘comfort^  he  had 
‘experienced  in  striving  against  evil  thoughts,^  regrets  his  ‘  im- 
paticnee/  resolves  to  ‘  spend  no  time  unprofitably,^  and  meditates 
on  the ‘happy  state  of  those  who  arc  led  and  guided  by  the 
spirit  of  trutli.'  These  w’erc  profitable  thoughts  for  ‘  seventeen  f 
they  proved  that  the  endeavours  of  his  pious  parents  to  make 
religion  attractive  to  him  had  not  been  in  vain;  and  they  har¬ 
monize  with  the  emotions  of  love  and  gratitude  which,  even  in 
early  childhood  filled  his  eyes  with  tears,  as  he  repeated  to  his 
schoolmistress  ‘the  evening  hymn.^ 

illiani  was  already  a  decided  ‘  Friend,’  and  fully  able  to 
estimate  the  principles  professed  by  that  society,  lie  mourns 
to  hear  it  said  ‘  by  a  person  not  of  our  society,’  that  ‘  the 
Uuakers  arc  the  proudest  people  upon  earth,  and  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  pleased  in  their  apparel;’  and  he  is  satisfied  that 
Mhosc  who  give  occasion  for  such  remarks  are  not  Quakers, 
whatever  they  may  call  themselves.’  Tlie  ‘  ministry’  of  Friends 
18  to  accompanied  by  ‘a  Divine  sweetness.’  John  Fem- 
berton  advises  him  to  ‘  be  faithful  in  small  things,’  and  the 
words  arc  recorded  .as  the  uttcr.anccs  of  an  oracle.  James 
Ihornton  remarks,  ‘Every  act  of  obedience  to  the  Divine  rc- 
qmring  brings  strength,  and  every  act  of  disobedience,  weak¬ 
ness/  and  the  sentiment  is  noted  down  for  everlasting  rcnicm- 
hranee.  ‘  Surely,’  he  observes,  ‘there  is  something  more  than 
"ords  in  the  testimonies  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord;  sometinng 
"  ithiii  us  bears  witness  to  the  truth,  and  what  is  it  but  the  good 
spirit  of  God?’  Meetings  for  vvorship  are  ‘favoured  seasons’ 
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to  liira ;  he  discerns  there  ‘  the  excellency  of  a  true  gospel 
ministry;’  enjoys  ‘particular  satisfaction  in  the  corapauv  of 
friends/  and  feels  ‘a  great  love  and  an  enlargement  of  heart 
towards  them.’ 

The  benevolent  affections  were  not  less  fully  developed.  He 
longs  to  be  the  means  of  relieving  suffering,  and  sympathises 
both  with  man  [ind  brute.  The  ‘  tyranny  and  oppression  exercised 
towards  the  poor  Africans,’  and  the  reflection  that  ‘  so  maiiv 
thousands  are  yearly  murdered  in  the  disgraceful  slave-trade,’ 

^  affect  him  deeply,  and  as  sugar  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief 
commodities  procured  by  the  labour  of  slaves,’  he  resolves, 

‘  through  Divine  assistance,  to  persevere  in  the  disuse  of  it, 
until  the  slave-trade  shall  be  abolished ;’  a  resolution  to  which 
he  stedfastly  adhered  for  forty-three  years.  The  death  of  ‘a 
faithful  dog/  killed  by  accident  in  the  street,  causes  him  ‘a  day 
of  bitterness  imd  sorrow ;’  and  as  for  those  who  arc  ‘  cruel  to 
animals/  he  will  put  ‘no  confidence  in  them  even  in  the  common 
concerns  of  life.’  Tender-hearted,  conscientious,  watchful,  averse 
to  the  society  of  persons  who  had  no  sense  of  religion,  and  alive 
to  the  ‘  secret  impressions  of  duty,’  God  guided  his  stej)s  in 
purity;  *  he  lived  unpolluted  by  the  world  ;  and  his  young  heart 
hated  sin.’ 

During  the  whole  of  the  period  thus  referred  to,  and  pro¬ 
bably  until  he  was  about  two  and  twenty,  he  remained  under 
the  parental  roof,  and  was  employed  in  his  father’s  business. 
But,  although  ‘diligent  and  attentive/  he  had  no  taste  for  the 
manufacture  of  silk.  Dis  mind  had  already  received  a  decided 
bias  in  favour  of  scientific  pursuits.  Even  while  a  child  he  had 
‘  a  particular  predilection  for  chemistry,  and  was  persevering  in 
his  eftbrts  to  obtain  an  experimental  knowledge  of  this  science. 
Astronomy  was  also  a  favourite  study,  and  at  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen,  he  had  himself  constructed  a  telescope  with  which  he 
could  see  the  sjitcllites  of  Jupiter.  In  describing  the  circum¬ 
stance  he  said,  that  ‘  not  being  strong  in  cash,’  he  was  obliged 
to  go  economically  to  work ;  he  accordingly  purchased  an  eye¬ 
piece,  an  object  glass,  for  which  he  paid  one  shilling ;  he  then 
liouglit  a  sheet  of  pasteboard,  which  cost  twopence,  and  having 
made  his  tubes,  and  adjusted  his  glasses,  he  found,  to  his 
great  delight,  that  the  moons  were  visible.  Thus,  for  fourteen- 
pence,  he  obtained  a  source  of  enjoyment,  the  rccollcctioa  of 
which  alw'ays  atlordcd  him  pleasure.’ 

The  close  of  the  year  1792  first  associates  William  Allen  w  ith 
Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street ;  Joseph  Gurney  Bevan  having 
introduced  him  into  the  chemical  establishment  carried  on  there 
under  his  able  superintendence.  In  this  new'  and  more  agree- 
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able  situation  his  peculiar  talents  soon  became  manifest.  lie 
devoted  himself  with  characteristic  ardour  to  the  duties  of  hi 
position,  and  within  three  years,  in  consequence  of  the  retire- 
inent  of  Mr.  llevan,  he  became  leadiii"  partner  in  the  house, 
and  opened  a  laboratory  at  Plaistow.  Soon  after  tins  he  unites 
with  other  friends  in  the  formation  of  a  Philosophical  Society  ;* 
takes  to  ‘sitting  up  all  night,  preparing  for  lectures  and  making 
experiments;^  becomes  ‘very  low*  for  want  of  letters  from  a 
certain ‘dear  Mary  Hamilton,*  then  residing  at  Redruth;  and, 
finally,  as  after  this  intimation  might  be  expected,  is  happily 
married  to  the  lady  of  his  choice. 

William  Allen  was  now  a  busy  and  a  prosperous  man.  Lite¬ 
rary  and  scientific  pursuits,  the  claims  of  an  extending  business, 
experiments,  lectures,  meetings  at  Guy*s,  and  medical  studies, 
employed  his  days  and  frequently  absorbed  his  nights ;  while 
competence,  peace,  and  domestic  felicity  shed  their  blessings  on 
his  path,  and  cheered  and  refreshed  him  under  labours  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  overwhelming. 

But  he  was  soon  to  learn,  by  bitter  experience,  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  all  earthly  joy.  On  the  Gth  of  September,  1797,  just 
ten  months  after  marriage,  his  beloved  companion  gave  birth  to 
a  daughter,  and  five  days  afterwards  passed  into  the  unseen  and 
eternal  world.  His  grief  was  deep  and  abiding.  For  a  season 
it  seemed  as  if  his  soul  refused  to  be  comforted.  For  years 
afterwards,  his  journal  bears  constant  testimony  to  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  his  love,  and  to  the  depth  of  his  sorrow.  Divine  conso¬ 
lations  were,  however,  richly  mingled  in  his  cup  of  bitterness, 
and  he  was  soon  made  sensible  of  the  blessedness  of  the  disci¬ 
pline  to  which  his  ‘tortured  heart*  w’as  subjected.  He  one 
morning  relates,  that  he  had  experienced  such  a  flow  of  heavenly 
peace  as  humbled  his  spirit  exceedingly.  ‘  I  seemed,*  he  says, 
‘to  have  somewhat  of  a  sight  and  feeling  of  the  disposition 
which  prevailed  in  heaven  ;  such  a  unity,  such  a  lamb-like  spirit, 
such  a  profound  peace ;  no  jar,  no  contention,  nothing  wrathful 
there.  I  saw  that  the  world  could  not  comprehend  this  state, 
and  strong  were  my  desires  that  I  might  be  kept  out  of  its  par¬ 
ties,  its  noises,  and  its  bustles,  and  be  even  esteemed  a  fool 
for  Christ*s  sake.  It  was,  indeed,  a  memorable  time,  and  my 
heart  overflowed.* 

Indications  of  spiritual  growth  at  this  period  appear  in 
various  parts  of  the  diary.  On  one  occasion  he  observes,  ‘  I 
seemed  willing  to  part  with  all,  that  I  might  win  Christ.  O 


•  huke  Howard,  William  Phillips,  Joseph  Fox,  W.  H.  Pepys,  and 
Samuel  Woods,  were  among  the  earliest  members.  Astley  Cooper,  Dr. 
Babington,  Tilloch,  and  others,  joined  afterwards. 
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how  have  I  longed  for  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  him. 
May  I  never  love  anything  more  than  him  !  but  be  favoured  to 
keep  everything  in  subordination,  yea,  under  luy  feet/  He 
often  commemorates  the  ^  sweet  solace^  he  found  '  in  waitin«' 
upon  the  Lord,^  and  urges  the  petition,  ‘make  me  one  of  those 
sheep  of  whom  thou  hast  said,  ‘they  shall  never  j)erish,  neither 
sliall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  ray  hand.^  ^ 

With  this  spirit  of  dependence  there  was  combined  liabitual 
watchfulness,  and  an  incessant  struggle  after  higher  practical 
virtue.  Hence  he  determines  ‘to  abridge  the  time  devoted  to 
natural  science,  and  to  fast  from  it,^  lest  it  shoidd  absorb  tlie 
heart.  Again,  he  resolves  to  be  exceedingly  careful  to  avoid 
every  share  of  egotism,  the  nurse  of  vanity.  ‘  1  feel/  he  says, 
‘  great  self-contempt  when  I  detect  myself  in  doing  anything  to 
be  seen  of  men.  llow'  minute  arc  the  ramifications  of  seltisli- 
ness  I  Soul,  keep  in  the  valley,  be  content  to  let  any  one  take 
the  precedency,  study  to  be  more  than  to  seem.^  And  a»ain,  ‘  I 
have  seen  the  beauty,  and  long  to  attain  to,  that  heavenly  dis¬ 
position  of  mind  that  seeks  constantly  to  render  those  around 
us  happy.  ^lay  I  be  favoured  to  guard  against  peevishness, 
even  when  just  cause,  or  what  appears  so,  is  given,  and  also  to 
strive  against  foolish  lightness 

The  death  of  his  fatlicr,  which  took  place  about  three  years 
after  this,  and  the  subsequent  decease  of  a  beloved  brother  ‘  pcis- 
sessed  of  a  remarkably  sweet  and  amiable  disposition,^  oj)encd 
afresh  wounds  which  had  never  healed,  and  led  him  with  in¬ 
creased  earnestness  to  desire  that  he  might  be  made  ‘  an  instill¬ 
ment  in  the  Divine  hand  of  usefulness  to  others,  and  at  the 
same  time,  be  preserved  from  the  flattery  and  applause  of  a  world 
lying  in  w  ickeduess/ 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  these  brief  notices  of  the  inner  life 
of  M’illiam  Allen,  in  order  to  pursue  w  ith  rapid  pen  the  narrative 
of  his  public  course,  and  more  prominent  philanthropic  labours. 

\\g  left  him  in  1797,  a  happy  but  a  toiling  man,  his  days  and 
nights  alike  devoted  to  the  claims  of  business  and  science,  l  or 
a  time,  domestic  bereavements  checked  his  ardour  and  turned 
the  current  of  his  thoughts  ;  but  it  w  as  onlv  for  a  season.  I'vo 
years  afterwards,  we  find  him  again  immersed  in  the  search  alter 
all  knowledge.  One  day  in  connection  w  ith  Astlcy  Cooper,  and 
Dr.  Bradley,  he  is  eagerly  engaged  in  experiments  on  respira¬ 
tion,  breathing  the  gaseous  oxide  of  azote;  until  fixed  eyes, 
purple  face,  swollen  veins,  and  apoplectic  stertor  alarm  his 
friends,  and  conclude  the  investigation.  On  another,  with  his 
friend  Pepys,  he  is  freezing  quicksilver  with  the  muriate  of  hnj^ 
and  snow’,  or  fusing  platina  with  oxygen  or  charcoal.  A  httle 
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later  he  is  shut  up  with  Humphrey  Davy,  enjoying  his  experi¬ 
ments  in  electricity;  and  the  day  following  ho  is  at  Fox’s  with 
Dr.  Jenner  and  others,  considering  a  paper  on  the  cow-pox,  to 
be  read  by  the  doctor  that  night  at  Guy’s.  Nothing  comes 
amiss  to  him.  lie  is  always  ready,  always  laborious. 

In  1801  he  commenced  a  series  of  lectures  to  the  members  of 
the  Askesian  Society,*  whicb  were  well  attended.  In  1802  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  tbe  Linnmau  Society,  and  became,  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Babington,  a  lecturer  on  chemistry  at 
(luv’s  Hospital.  In  1803  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  presidents 
of  the  Physical  Society  at  Guy’s,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Davy 
and  John  Dalton,  of  Manchester,  accepted  a  proposition  from 
the  Koval  Institution  to  become  one  of  their  lecturers.  At  this 
period,  the  demands  made  upon  his  time  and  attention  were 
nnusually  heavy.  He  was  frequently  referred  to  for  chemical 
analysis,  and  called  upon  to  perform  experiments  which  required, 
not  only  skill  and  accuracy,  but  extensive  scientific  attainments. 
Plougli  Court  became  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its 
chemical  rc-agents;  its  fame  in  this  department  extending  from 
Kngland  to  the  continent.  Professor  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  speaks 
of  ‘  a  charming  collection’  he  had  been  enabled  to  obtain  from 
this  famous  repository,  and  which  he  had  exhibited  to  the 
National  Institute. 

The  year  1801  found  Mr.  Allen,  if  possible,  still  more  en¬ 
gaged.  During  the  season  of  that  year,  he  delivered  at*  the 
hospital  forty-six  lectures  on  chemistry,  as  a  first  course;  twen¬ 
ty-six  as  a  second ;  and  fifteen  on  natural  philosoj)hy.  Twenty- 
one  other  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  made  the  total 
number  delivered  one  hundred  and  eight. 

In  lollowing  years,  and  amid  similar  avocations,  he  contrived 
to  engage  largely  in  botanical  studies, — ‘  had  always  some 
French  work  on  hand ;  ’  made  considerable  progress  in  German ; 
paid  attention  to  drawing ;  read  mathematics  with  a  tutor,  and 
pursued  astronomical  observations  somewhat  extensively  ;t 

•  This  was  the  later  name  of  the  Philosophical  Society  before  referred  to, 

t  illiam  Allen  had,  for  some  time,  been  occasionally  occupied  in  prepa¬ 
ring  tables  of  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  stars,  from  the  first 
to  the  fourth  magnitude,  with  the  places  of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
double  stars.  They  were  arranged  for  his  own  amusement,  but  as  they 
seemed  likely  to  prove  useful  to  persons  possessing  a  circular  or  transit 
instrument,  he  was  induced  to  publish  them.  In  this  little  work,  entitled, 
‘A  Companion  to  the  Transit  Instrument,’  the  variations  in  right  ascension 
nnd  declination  are  given  to  the  end  of  1814.  His  fondness  for  the  study  of 
astronomy  rendered  his  observatory  a  great  source  of  gratification  to  him, 
and  there,  at  the  close  of  many  a  weary  day,  w’ere  his  toils  forgotten  in  the 
interest  of  this  delightful  science. 
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although,  as  wc  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  notice,  he  was 
at  this  very  time  engaged  in  an  almost  countless  succession  ot 
philanthropic  undertakings.  He  seems  also  to  have  been  much 
interested  in  a  series  of  conversaziones  held  at  Dr.  Ihihingtoii’s 
where  Count  Bournon  gave  instructions  in  Crystallography ;  and 
he  subsequently  took  part  with  others  in  the  formation  of  the 
^lineralogical  and  Geological  Societies.  He  also  became  au 
lionorary  member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  delivered 
lectures  to  the  members  ‘on  wheel  carriages,’ on  ‘roads,’ and 
on  ‘the  application  of  mechanical  principles  to  agricultural 
instruments.’ 

In  March,  1807,  he  was  introduced  by  Earl  ^lorton,  at  Sir 
Joseph  Banks’s;  and  in  the  November  following  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  A  paper,  ‘  on  diamonds,’  prepared 
by  Mr.  Pepys  and  himself,  was  read  at  the  meeting  in  June,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  two  friends  presented  some  valuable  re¬ 
searches  on  carbon,  and  carbonic  acid,  which  were  printed  in 
the  transactions,  and  excited  much  interest  in  the  scientific 
world.  Davy  told  them,  that  had  the  paper  on  carbonic  acid 
been  the  production  of  one  person  only,  the  eouneil  w  ould  have 
voted  the  gold  medal  for  it,  but  they  found  some  diiliculty  in 
doing  so  where  two  parties  were  engaged. 

Twelve  years  only  had  as  yet  elapsed  since  ^fr.  Allen,  a  plain 
and  unknown  man,  had  succeeded  to  the  business  at  Plough 
Court ;  yet  these  had  proved  sutlicient  to  enable  him  altogether 
to  change  his  position  in  society,  lie  was  now"  known,  appre¬ 
ciated,  honored.  The  most  eminent  men  of  the  age  were 
numbered  among  his  personal  friends,  llis  scientific  reputation 
was  established.  He  was  becoming  distinguished  as  a  philan¬ 
thropist.  Fame  and  wealth  spread  their  seductions  before  him; 
for  everything  he  undertook  prospered.  All  things  betokened 
a  bright  if  not  a  brilliant  career.  It  w  as  au  hour  of  peril. 
Happily  for  him,  he  knew  his  weakness  and  w  as  alive  to  his 
danger.  ‘  If  1  am  preserved,’  he  says,  ‘from  falling  a  victim  to 
the  world,  its  honors,  and  its  friendships,  I  shall  be  inclined  to 
consider  it  a  miracle  of  mercy.  O,  that  ray  feet  were  perma¬ 
nently  fixed  on  the  sure  foundation,  even  Jesus  Christ !  ’ 

His  pious  mother,  for  whom  he  always  miinifestcd  the  most 
tender  love,  was  at  this  time  deeply  anxious  lest  his  passion  for 
science  and  pursuit  of  knowledge,  should  lead  him  aw’ay  from 
objects  of  higher  importance.  She  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
conveying  to  him  in  w’riting  the  religious  concern  she  felt  on  hii 
behalf,  and  she  now*  addressed  to  him  tw’o  letters,  which,  for  touch¬ 
ing  and  simple  beauty,  have  we  think,  seldom  been  surpassed. 
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‘  Tliy  talents,  my  beloved  ehild,*  pleads  the  unworldly,  and, 
(0,  rale  excellence !)  unambitious  mother,  ‘  if  rightly  directed, 
would  tend  to  spread  heavenly  knowledge,  and  to  extend  the 
government  of  the  Prince  of  Pcacc.^ 

‘  Oh,  how  I  long  that  the  ^lost  High  would  anoint  and  appoint 
dedicated  sons,  to  turn  the  attention  of  men  to  their  greatest  good,  and 
arouse  them  from  their  beds  of  ease  before  the  solemn  sound  goes  foriii, 

_ ‘  Time  shall  be  no  longer.*  He  who  has  loved  thee  from  thy  earliest 

youth,  has  called  thee  to  love  him  ;  above  all,  to  dedicate  thyself  to  him  ; 
to  surrender  thy  all  to  him,  to  be  made  use  of  as  he  shall  direct.  The 
reins  of  government  should  not  be  in  thy  hands,  but  in  his,  to  turn  thee 
into  the  path  he  may  in  future  appoint,  and  out  of  what  thou,  as  a  man, 
would’st  have  chosen  for  thyself.  Ah  !  my  dear,  it  is  not  the  strengtli 
of  natund  affection  which  leads  me  to  say,  thou  wast  not  intended  to 
spend  all  thy  time  in  earthly  pursuits,  but  through  submission  to  the 
operation  of  that  power  which  creates  anew,  thou  art  designed  to  lead 
the  minds  of  others,  both  by  example  and  precept,  from  earth  to  heaven. 
I  believe  it  may  be  said  of  thee,  as  it  was  said  to  Peter,  ‘  Satan  hath  de¬ 
sired  to  have  thee,  that  he  may  sift  thee  as  wheat,’  but  I  humbly  hope 
that  the  same  advocate  will  plead  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not,* 

On  another  occasion  she  writes, 

'  I  entreat  thee  again  to  consider  the  necessity  of  setting  thyself  more 
at  liberty  in  future.  Thou  art  too  much  absorbed  in  study,  my  beloved 
child,  for  however  innocent  it  may  be,  yet,  like  the  doves  in  the  temple, 
it  fills  up  a  place  in  the  temple  of  thy  heart,  which  ought  to  be  otherwise 
occupied  and  dedicated  to  the  I^rd,  in  whose  hands  thou  wouldcst  become 
an  instrument  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  pure  Christianity.  Come,  my 
beloved,  if  a  right  hand,  or  a  right  eye  be  called  for,  give  it  up, — the  Lord 
loves  a  cheerful  giver,  and  he  will  restore  thee  an  hundred-fold. 

The  attachment  which  subsisted  between  William  Allen  and 
the  excellent  ‘  Margaret,^  his  ever- watchful  mother  and  sympa¬ 
thizing  friend,  was  all  but  romantic.  Her  letters  were  pre¬ 
served  as  hidden  treasures.  He  carried  them  in  his  pocket- 
book  as  constant  companions.  In  seasons  of  aftliction  and 
discouragement  he  was  consoled  by  her  sympathy,  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  her  counsel.  In  advanced  life,  when  age  aud  infirmi¬ 
ties  gathered  about  her,  his  attentions  were  unremitting.  His 
visits  to  her  were  almost  daily.  His  chief  joy  was  to  soothe 
her  sufferings,  or  to  minister  to  her  wants.  Twenty-two  years 
after  the  date  of  the  letters,  and  nine  before  her  decease,  for 
she  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  we  find  him  noting  in  his  journal,  that 
he  had  been  to  see  his  dear  mother,  who  was  in  a  sweet  state  of 
nnnd,  and  described  to  him  some  of  the  feelings  with  which  she 
had  been  favoured  in  the  night.  ‘  I  was  affected,^  he  says, 
*  ^nd  told  her  I  longed  that  we  could  f/o  together,  for  wc  seemed 
to  have  a  foretaste  of  the  glory  that  should  be  revealed ;  but  she 
said,  ‘  no,  there  is  more  for  thee  to  suffer  and  to  do  yet; 
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the  Lord  has  u  work  for  thee*  In  the  month  of  January,  18?0 
we  find  him  by  her  bed-side,  offering  prayer  that  the  ‘  blessed 
Saviour  might  be  pleased  to  administer  to  her  an  easy  entrance 
into  his  everlasting  rest,'  and,  on  the  15th  of  tliat  month,  about 
seven  o'clock,  the  '  beloved  parent'  sweetly  'slept  in  Jesus.' 

AVe  have  hitherto  almost  exclusively  confined  our  notices  of 
^Ir.  Allen's  public  life  to  his  engagements  as  a  man  of  science; 
we  must  now,  but  still  more  nipidly,  track  his  course  as  a 
]>hilanthropist. 

The  first  intimation  we  have  in  his  journal  of  movement  in 
this  direction,  is  found  under  date  of  December,  17l)G,  when  he 
purposes,  if  he  can  get  a  little  more  Jit  liberty,  to  lay  some  plan 
for  tlie  amelioration  of  the  state  of  the  poor.  The  following 
year,  about  the  same  time,  William  Phillips  and  himself  united 
to  form,  what  was  long  after  known  as  'The  Spitalfichls'  Soup 
Society.’  Into  this  scheme  he  threw  himself,  heart  and  soul. 
A  large  and  effective  committee  was  formed  ;  liberal  contribu¬ 
tions  were  secured ;  and  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  was  alle¬ 
viated,  at  a  comparatively  snuill  cost.  In  Alarch,  17l)H,  his 
name  was  proposed  on  the  committee  of  '  The  Society  for 
Lettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor;'  but  he  is.'  in  a  strait  about 
it,'  as  many  of  the  members  arc  of  the  nobility,  and  ho  is 
‘  fearful '  that  he  '  may  not  keep  his  place  as  a  FriendJ  This 
diiliculty  was,  however,  soon  overcome ;  no  one  being  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  society  to  which  he 
belonged.  In  1800  and  1801,  the  soup  society  was  again  in 
operation,  (bread  was  then  sometimes  sevcntccn-pcncc-lialfpcnnv 
the  quartern  loaf,  and  all  other  food  proportionably  dear)  ;  and 
day  after  day  is  devoted  to  ‘  the  soup-house,'  ‘  the  soup  com¬ 
mittee,'  '  domiciliary  visits  to  the  poor,'  and  such  like  labours  of 
love. 

!Mr.  Allen  docs  not  appear  to  luive  been  actually  elected  a 
member  of  the  committee  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
until  May,  1805,  but  in  spirit  he  wjis  united  with  it  from  his 
youth  up.*  Ilis  intimacy  with  Clarkson  commenced  in  1791, 
Plough  Court  being  frequently  the  home  of  '  that  apostle  of 
humanity,'  when  in  town,  on  the  business  of  the  slave-trade. 
In  1811,  he  paid  his  last  visit  to  Playford  Hall.  They  were 

•  The  little  band  of  labourers  who  first  formed  themselves  into  a  com¬ 
mittee,  to  promote  the  great  work  of  abolition,  were— William  JVillwyn, 
George  Harrison,  Samuel  Hoare,  Thomas  Knowles,  M.D.,  John  Lloyd,  and 
Joseph  \\  oods.  Their  first  meeting  was  held  in  17^*  The  mode  they 
pursued,  was  enlightening  the  public  mind,  and  some  of  their  etTorts  proved 
highly  useful.  In  1787,  a  society  was  formed  upon  a  more  extended  scale, 
when  the  names  of  Granville  Sharpe,  Thomas  Clarkson,  and  several  others 
were  added  to  the  committee. 
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then  both  old  men,  and  they  spent  a  happy  hour  in  discoursing 
on  old  times.  At  parting,  Allen,  deeply  affected,  could  only 
sav,  ‘  The  Lord  bless  thee  1'  Clarkson  wept.  They  had  been 
friends  for  half  a  century,  and  they  had  a  mutual  conviction 
that  they  should  meet  no  more  on  earth. 

The  date  of  Mr.  Alienas  first  introduction  to  AVilberforcc  is 
not  t;ivcn.  lie  dines  with  him,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  in 
August,  1805,  where  he  meets  Charles  Grant,  and  others. 
From  this  time  an  intimacy  subsisted  between  them  which 
lasted  for  life.  On  the  oOth  July,  1833,  Air.  Allen  notes  in  his 
diary,  ‘Yesterday,  died  AVilliam  Wilberforce.’  ‘  Ilis  warfare  is 
accomplished  ;  his  course  is  finished  ;  he  kept  the  faith.  Those 
who  regard  him  merely  as  a  philanthropist,  in  the  worldly  sense 
of  that  abused  term,  know  but  little  of  his  character ;  his 
philanthropy  took  its  origin  in  love  to  God,  it  was  kindled  at 
the  sacred  fire  of  Divine  love,  and  it  burned  with  such  bright 
and  steady  lustre,  only  because  it  was  duly  replenished  from  its 
hallowed  source.'  * 

The  name  of  Brougham  first  occurs  in  1810,  as  having  ‘lately 
been  brought  into  parliament,’  w  here  he  liad  made  ‘  some 
judicious  observations'  relating  to  the  island  of  Trinidad.  A 
few  months  afterw  ards,  the  future  lord  chancellor  is  dining  with 
him,  a  friendship  having  commenced  between  them,  which,  in 
spite  of  occasional  ‘  torrents  of  invective,'  remained  unim¬ 
paired. 

Lord  John  Russell  first  calls  at  Plough  Court,  in  1825,  when 
he  evidently  makes  a  favourable  impression.  Soon  after  this, 
his  lordship  joins  the  ‘  Society  for  tlic  Improvement  of  the 
Labouring  Classes,'  and  begins  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
aflairs  of  the  British  Jind  Foreign  School  Society.  Increasing 
acquaintance  with  Lord  John  deepened  William  Allen's  per¬ 
sonal  respect  for  him,  and  confirmed  the  early  faith  he 
cherished  in  the  talents  and  integrity  of  the  Whig  leader,  who 
fully  reciprocated  the  esteem  of  his  venerable  friend. 

In  July,  1808,  a  party  of  seven  f  dined  together  at  Plough 
Court,  and  formed  ‘The  Society  for  diffusing  information  on 
the  subject  of  Punishment  by  Death ;'  Basil  Montague  under¬ 
taking  to  open  a  communication  with  Sir  Samuel  Komilly,  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Allen's  anxiety  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
criminal  code  was  very  great,  and  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  crimi- 

•  These  observations  were  adopted^  from  a  brief  obituary  of  the  deceased. 
T  Montague,  Thomas  Furley,  B.  M.  Forster,  R.  Phillips,  F.  Smith, 

Be  van,  and  Luke  Howard. 

^OL.  XXIII.  I  I 
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nals  condemned  to  die  for  comparatively  slight  offences,  were 
always  unwearied  and  frequently  successful.  It  is  ditlicult  to 
believe  now,  that  so  late  as  1813,  the  greatest  efforts  were 
necessary  to  prevent  the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law  from  being 
carried  into  effect  on  a  poor  wretch,  not  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  extremely  ignorant,  unable  either  to  read  or  write,  aiul 
exhibiting  no  indications  of  a  ferocious  disposition, — who,  it 
seems,  crept  in  at  the  window^  of  a  house,  stole  property  to  the 
amount  of  a  few  shillings,  and  withdrew  without  any  attempt 
to  commit  a  personal  injury.  Yet  this  was  the  fact.  AVcll 
might  Mr.  Allen,  writing,  as  a  last  resource,  a  long  personal 
letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  indignantly  exclaim  : — 

'  Shall  a  person, — to  whom,  be  it  remembered,  society  has  failed  in 
its  duty,  by  suffering  him  to  grow  up  in  ignorance, — for  the  crime  of 
stealing  to  the  amount  of  a  few  shillings,  and  without  any  aggravating 
circumstanees,  suffer  the  very  same  punishment  which  you  intlict  upon 
him  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  most  barbarous  murder,  and,  in  short, 
endure  the  greatest  punishment  which  one  human  being  can  inflict  upon 
another  ?  To  reform  the  guilty,  and  to  restore  them  as  useful  members 
of  the  community,  is  a  glorious  triumph  of  humanity,  and  marks  a  state 
rising  in  the  scale  of  civilization  ;  but  to  have  no  other  resource  than 
the  punishment  of  death,  reminds  me  of  the  miserable  subterfuge  of  a 
barbarous  age,  barren  in  expedients  to  save,  strong  only  to  destroy.* 

•  It  is  gratifying  to  know’  that  this  appeal  was  successful.  '  I 
am  glad,’  says  Mr.  Allen,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis, 
'  that  this  affair  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of  being  better 
acquainted  with  Lord  Sidmouth’s  real  character,  of  w  hich,  from 
what  1  have  seen  myself,  I  shall  think  more  highly  than  ever.’ 

Early  in  the  year  1813,  Mr.  Allen  was  planning  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  ^  savings  banks.’  ^  ILast  thou,’  (he  writes  to  Richard 
Reynolds  of  Bristol)  turned  thy  attention  to  the  subject  of  a 
bank  for  the  poor,  in  w  hich  their  little  savings  of  threepence  or 
sixpence  a  week  might  accumulate  for  their  benefit  ?  1  have 

consulted  Morgan,  the  great  calculator,  and  he  is  to  sketch  me 
a  plan.’  Three  years  afterwards  (January  the  20th,  1810)  he 
notes,  ^  Charles  Barclay,  Charles  Dudley,  and  Robert  Stevens, 
met  me  at  Plough  Court,  on  *the  subject  of  savings  banks  for 
the  poor,  and  we  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  building.’ 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1814,  Wilbcrforce  calls  upon  him, 
and  states  that  *  he  has  heard  that  the  Lascars  and  Chinese 
kept  at  Ratcliff,  had  been  very’  ill  used,  M  ould  Clarkson  and 
himself  see  what  could  be  done?  This  was  enough.  Away  he 
flics  to  the  rescue  of  these  unfortunate  strangers.  An  order 
is  immediately  obtained,  to  visit  and  inspect  the  barracks  where 
two  hundred  were  lodged;  and  a  ‘  Lascars  Society’  is  imme- 
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diately  founded.  The  committee  meet  regularly  at  Plough 
Court*;  Mr.  AVontner,  of  the  Miiiories,  and  other  humane  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  district,  having  kindly  undertaken  to  act  on 
behalf  of  these  poor  creatures.  The  same  year  he  is  assisting 
in  the  formation  of 'the  Peace  Society/  and  in  1815,  projecting 
an  institution  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  criminals. 

But  there  is  literally  no  end  of  his  devices  for  doing  good. 
The  volumes  before  us  groan  under  his  activities.  The  very 
pages  become  heavy  and  oppressed  with  the  ever  returning 
record  of  conferences,  committees,  and  appointments.  AVe 
shall  therefore  only  add,  that  in  June,  181 G, 'with  the  sole 
object  of  stimulating  to  virtue  and  active  benevolence,  by 
pointing  out  to  those  w'ho  have  the  disposition  and  the  powxr, 
the  means  of  gratifying  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart;  and  to 
show  that  all,  even  the  poorest,  may  render  material  assistance 
ill  ameliorating  the  condition  of  man ;’  he  established,  and  ivith 
the  help  of  friends,  conducted  a  ])eriodical  entitled  the  '  Phi¬ 
lanthropist.^  This  journal,  which  was  warmly  supported  by 
Clarkson,  Brougham,  AVilliam  Crawford,  and  many  other  benevo¬ 
lent  individuals,  was  continued  till  1820,  having  by  that  time 
extended  to  seven  octavo  volumes. 

To  the  promotion  of  popular  education,  ^Ir.  Allen,  it  is  well 
known,  was  through  life  zealously  devoted.  In  mentioning  thp 
first  visit  he  paid  to  Lancaster's  school,  in  the  Borough  Koad, 
he  says,  ‘  I  can  never  forget  the  impression  which  the  scene 
made  upon  me.  Here  I  beheld  a  thousand  children  collected 
from  the  streets,  where  they  were  learning  nothing  but  mischief, 
all  reduced  to  tlie  most  perfect  order,  and  training  to  habits  of 
subordination  and  usefulness,  while  learning  the  great  truths 
of  the  gospel  from  the  Bible.  The  feelings  of  the  spectator 
while  contemplating  the  results  which  might  take  place  in  this 
country  and  the  W’orld  in  general,  by  the  extension  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  thus  brought  into  practice  by  this  meritorious  young  man, 
were  overpowering,  and  found  vent  in  tears  of  joy.' 

In  the  year  1808,  Lancaster  resigned  his  affairs,  which  were 
then  sadly  embarrassed,  into  the  hands  of  trustees  ;  and  on  the 
formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  that  year,  Air.  Allen  became  treasurer. 
His  advances  for  some  years  after  the  appointment  were  heavy, 
and  frequently  under  circumstances  which  involved  risk  of  re¬ 
payment.  An  extraordinary  effort  was  required  to  raise  funds 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  with  wdiich  the  society  was  en¬ 
cumbered,  and  it  was  at  length  only  accomj)lished  by  enormous 
sacrifices  of  time  on  the  part  of  a  few’  individuals.  Ihc  mis- 
'iuderstanding  which  soon  after  sprang  up  bctw’ccn  Lancaster 
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and  Ins  trustees,  greatly  aggravjited  a  burden  which  had  already 
become  nearly  insupportable. 

The  first  thing  needed  was  a  regular  set  of  books,  and  pro¬ 
perly  arranged  accounts.  These  Mr.  Allen  undertook  to  prepare, 
and  he  speaks  of*  labouring  as  hard  in  unravelling  matters,^  as 
ever  he  did  in  his  ow  n  concerns.  This,  however,  was  hut  the 
beginning  of  trouble.  The  books  and  accounts  arranged,  and 
a  suflicient  sum  of  money  raised  on  loan  at  five  per  cent.,  to 
place  the  estal)lishment  on  a  permanent  basis,  subscriptions  had 
to  be  secured,  expenditure  reduced,  operations  systematised, 
l)uildings  erected,  a  society  in  name  to  be  made  a  society  in 
fact ;  and  all  had  to  be  cllectcd  under  a  load  of  obloquy,  and 
in  the  face  of  unceasing  misrepresentation.  A  work  like  this 
required  years  of  labour,  and  the  diary  bears  witness  that  years 
were  cheerfully  devoted  to  it. 

In  1811,  notes  occur  to  this  effect, — *  Very  much  overdone 
this  week.  1  think  school  concerns  altogether  have  taken  up 
nearly  three  days.^  Again,  in  1812,  ‘Of  all  the  concerns  that  I 
have  any  thing  to  do  with,  the  Lancasterian  lies  the  most 
heavily  on  my  mind.’  Again,  in  1814,  *  Busy  at  sehool  aceonnts, 
much  exhausted.’  And  thus  on  he  went,  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  year  after  year.  School  meetings,  canvassings  for 
money,  journeys,  and  foreign  correspondence,  regularly  alter¬ 
nated  with  lectures,  experiments,  business,  and  social  obliga¬ 
tions;  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  sav  which  received  the 
closest  and  most  constant  attention. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  in  the  midst  of  these  engrossing 
labours,  a  not  unfrequent  rceurrence  to  higher  and  more  spi¬ 
ritual  considerations ;  and  we  think  we  can  sometimes  trace  a 
sort  of  secret  link  between  the  daily  trial  and  the  evening 
meditation.  After  a  weary  day,  spent  in  thankless  etfortsto  do 
good,  how  touehing  is  the  follow  ing  record  ! — *  Still  under  de¬ 
pression  ;  my  little  stock  of  faith  almost  exhausted ;  and  yet  I 
can  humbly  say,  in  the  nndtitude  of  things  which  harass  iiiy 
mind,  the  main  object  is  the  good  of  others ;  for  this  1  have  in 
great  measure  given  up  my  own  gratification,  for  if  instead  of 
these  things  my  time  were  devoted  to  philosopliical  pursuits  J\nd 
experiments,  to  which  1  am  naturally  so  prone,  the  path  to 
honour  and  distinction  stands  fair  before  me.  ^lay  the  sacri¬ 
fice  be  accepted  above !’  We  could  almost  imagine,  on  reading 
these  lines,  that  the  voice  of  his  mother  w  as  even  then  sounding 
in  his  cars  the  tender  appeal — ‘Come,  my  beloved,  if  a  right 
hand  or  a  right  eye  be  called  for,  give  it  up.  The  Lord  loves 
a  cheerful  giver,  and  he  will  restore  thee  an  hundred  fold.’ 

The  deep  personal  attachment  which  subsisted  between  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  propagation  of  Lancaster’s  plans  was  both 
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singular  and  sustaining.  Fox  writes  to  Allen, '  Let  ns  cheer 
each  other,  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not.  In  the  whole  of  the 
strujjgle  my  mind  has  been  supported  by  a  consciousness  of  the 
close  fellowship  of  heart  which  was  ever  to  be  found  in  you, 
and  1  hope  tliat  so  long  as  we  are  spared  in  this  present  splicre 
of  action  we  shall  be  like  Jonathan  and  David.'  Allen  notes, 
‘  Dear  Fox  and  I  traced  the  gracious  support  of  Divine  provi¬ 
dence  under  the  work,  j\nd  were  comforted.'  In  writing  to  him, 
he  says,  'No  great  and  important  object  was  ever  attained 
without  considerable  exertion,  but  when  we  are  assoeiated  with 
those  we  love,  as  1  firmly  believe  is  the  case  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  we  may,  perhaps,  adopt  the  lines  of  Cowper : — 

*  And  one  in  heart,  in  purpose,  and  design, 

Gird  up  each  other  to  the  race  Divine.’ 

So,  in  w  riting  to  Joseph  Foster,  an  excellent  man  to  whom  he 
was  united  by  the  strongest  tics  of  personal  regard,  and  the 
value  of  whose  long  continued  labours  in  the  school  cause,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  over  estimate,  he  says,  '  I  liave  often 
been  very  thankful  in  having  such  a  coadjutor  as  thou  art.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  entered  into  the  work  altogether  in  our 
own  will,  and  humbly  trust  that  wx  may  be  made  instrumental 
in  doing  much  good.' 

School  affairs  at  this  crisis,  brought  Air.  Allen  into  almost 
constant  communication  with  members  of  the  roval  familv,  and 
Other  distinguished  persons.  Amongthese,  llisKoyal  Highness 
the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  and  the  late  Duke  of  Dedford,  afterwards 
I'lcsident  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  stand  pre¬ 
eminent,  on  account  of  the  laliorious  personal  attention  they 
gave  to  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  The  acquaintance  with 
the  Duke  of  Kent  thus  commenced,  eventually  ripened  into 
mutual  and  sincere  regard.  His  Royal  Highness  frequently  con¬ 
sulted  Air.  Allen  confidentially  in  relation  to  his  own  personal 
aflairs,  treated  him  as  an  attached  friend,  and  subsequently 
induced  him  to  act  officially  on  his  behalf.  The  duke's  grateful 
sense  of  his  services  was  from  time  to  time  expressed  in  very 
gratifying  terms. 


The  general  peace  of  the  year  1814,  brought  the  allied 
sovereigns  on  a  visit  to  London,  when  the  Society  of  Friends  . 
hastened  to  present  addresses  to  the  Enijieror  of  Russia  and  to 
tue  King  of  I'rnssia.  That  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  was  left 
'yth  (A)unt  Lieven,  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  the  next  day  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  called  to  arrange  for  its  reception.  To  his  surprise, 
however,  instcjid  of  obtaining  a  formal  interview',  he  found  tlic 
Count  in  his  carriage,  who  bade  him  get  in,  and,  driving  ofl 
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immediately,  informed  him  tliat  the  emperor  wished  to  attend  a 
Friends’  meeting,  and  that  there  was  no  time  for  it  but  the 
present. 

Calling  at  Count  Nesselrode’s  for  the  Emperor,  the  (irand 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  the  Duke  of  Oldcnburgh,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wurtemburg,  the  w  hole  party  drove  otf,  w  ithout  the  sliglitest 
previous  intimation,  to  the  nearest  meeting-house  then  open. 
No  commotion  was  excited  by  their  arrival.  They  were  quietly 
shewn  to  the  seats  usually  occupied  by  men  and  women  respec¬ 
tively.  The  meeting  remained  in  silence  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  ‘  in  which  time,’  says  Mr.  Allen,  ‘  my  mind  was  sweetly 
calmed  and  refreshed,  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  (ircat  blaster 
had  the  w’ork  in  his  own  hands.’  Richard  Phillips  then  stood 
up,  with  a  short  but  acceptable  address  to  the  meeting;  and 
sjoii  after,  John  AVilkinson  was  engaged  in  explaining  the 
effects  of  vital  religion  and  the  nature  of  true  worship.  After 
he  sat  down,  John  Bell  uttered  a  few’  sentences,  and  John  AVil- 
kinson  concluded  in  supplication.  The  Emperor  and  the  whole 
party  conducted  themselves  with  great  seriousness ;  and  '  after 
meeting’  they  kindly  shook  hands  with  the  Friends,  and  departed. 

Two  days  after  this,  the  emperor  rcecivcd  Allen  and 
the  deputation,  with  the  ‘Friends’  address.  The  number  was 
verv  limited,  in  accordance  with  Count  Lieven’s  iiistruetious. 
Alexander  received  them  alone,  and  conversed  freely  w  ith  them 
in  English  ;  asking  questions  which  ‘  evidently  shewed  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
soul.’  He  said  he  ‘  agreed  entirely  with  Friends  on  the  subject 
of  worship.’  He  told  them  that  he  was  himself  in  the  habit  of 
daily  prayer,  that  at  first  he  employed  a  form  of  words,  but  at 
length  grew  uneasy  in  so  doing,  as  the  words  were  not  always 
applicable  to  the  present  state  of  his  mind,  and  that  ‘  now  the 
subject  of  his  prayer  w  as  according  to  the  impression  he  felt  of 
his  wants  at  the  time.’  He  stated  how  ‘  the  Lord  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  spiritual  religion,’  after  which  he  had  much 
sought  it,  and  that  ‘  herein  he  found  strength  and  consolation;’ 
adding  that  he,  and  ‘all  of  us,  w’cre  only  placed  in  this  life  to 
glorify  God  and  to  be  useful  to  one  another.’  During  the  in¬ 
terview,  he  repeatedly  pressed  their  hands,  expressed  a  w  ish  to 
know'  more  of  them,  said  he  should  like  to  see  a  Friend’s  house, 
and  concluded  by  observing,  that  if  any  Friends  should  visit 
Petersburg  on  a  religious  account,  they  were  not  to  wait  for  any 
introduction,  but  to  come  direct  to  him,  and  he  would  do  every¬ 
thing  to  promote  their  views. 

The  ‘  w  ish  to  sec  a  Friend’s  house’  w  as  not  forgotten.  hen 
at  Portsmouth  he  again  reverted  to  it,  and  arraiigeiucuts  were 
made  for  John  Glaisyer,  of  Brighton,  to  receive  him. 
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when  he  reached  that  town,  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  ho 
was  obliged  to  proceed  without  fulfilling  his  intentions.  Pass¬ 
ing  a  farm  house,  a  few  miles  from  Lewes,  however,  he  observed 
two  persons  standing  at  their  own  gate,  who,  by  their  appear¬ 
ance,  he  supposed  to  be  Friends.  He  immediately  ordered  the 
driver  to  stop,  alighted,  iiupiired  if  they  were  of  the  people 
called  Quakers,  and,  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  asked 
permission  to  go  into  the  house.  The  request,  although  con¬ 
sidered  exceedingly  strange  and  unaccountable,  for  these  parties 
had  not  heard  any  thing  of  the  emperor’s  interest  in  Friends, 
was  of  course  cheerfully  complied  with.  The  duchess  then 
alighted,  and  they  all  went  in  together.  After  a  little  time, 
the  duchess  asked  if  they  might  go  over  the  house,  and  they 
were  accordingly  conducted  into  the  principal  apartments,  the 
neatness  of  which  they  praised.  On  returning  to  the  parlour, 
they  were  invited  to  take  some  refreshments,  which  they  did, 
and  seemed  pleased  with  the  Jittcntion.  Finding  that  the  family 
had  not  heard  of  the  emperor  having  had  any  communication 
with  ‘Friends'  in  London,  he  gave  them  an  account  of  his 
having  been  ‘  at  meeting.'  At  parting,  the  emperor  saluted  the 
hand  of  the  lady,  and  the  duchess  kissed  her.  They  then  both 
shook  hands  cordially  with  her  husband,  (Nathaniel  Hickman) 
and  bade  them  ‘  farewell.' 

At  what  precise  period  William  Allen  first  began  to  speak 
Mn  ministry,'  does  not  appear.  It  would  seem,  how'cver,  not 
to  have  been  before  the  year  1818.  But,  although  at  first  un- 
emjdoyed  officially,  his  attention  to  the  claims  of  the  religious 
society  w  ith  w  hich  he  w  as  connected,  had  from  his  earliest  years, 
and  during  his  busiest  seasons,  been  most  exemplary.  In  1709, 
we  find  him  appointed  a  corresponding  member*  of  the  ‘  Meet¬ 
ing  for  Sufferings,'  for  Derby  and  Nottinghamshire. 

In  1811,  he  is  set  apart  to  the  station  of  ‘  oversccr.’f  ‘  I  am 

•  Tlie  yearly  meeting  of  London,  in  1070,  appointed  a  meeting  to  be  held 
in  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  and  assisting  Friends  in  cases  of 
sutTering  for  conscience  sake.  It  is  composed  of  men  Friends,  under  the 
name  of  correspondents,  chosen  by  the  several  quarterly  meetings.  Ap¬ 
proved  ministers  are  also  members.  It  was  called  the  Meeting  for  Suffer¬ 
ings,  in  consequence  of  its  original  purpose.  It  is  considered  as  a  stand¬ 
ing  committee  of  the  yearly  meeting,  and  to  its  care  is  intrusted  whatever 
may  arise  during  the  intervals  of  that  meeting,  aliccting  the  society,  or  re¬ 
quiring  immediate  attention. 

t  The  discipline  of  the  Society  of  Friends  directs  that,  if  practicable, 
someof  their  members,  whose  conduct  and  conversation  manifest  ‘  the  fruits 
V  Spirit,’  be  appointed  to  exercise  a  general  care  and  oversight  of  all 
the  individuals  who  constitute  the  particular  meeting  to  which  they  belong. 
1  he  persons  thus  appointed  arc  denominated  Overseers, 
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afraid  to  refuse/  he  says,  '  lest  I  should  shrink  from  a  duty, 
and  thereby  bring  greater  spiritual  poverty  upon  myself.  My 
prayer  is  to  be  preserved  from  doing  any  harm,  if  I  can  do  no 
good.’  In  1813,  he  is  chosen  ^  an  elder,’  and  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  he  is  'constrained  to  utter’  a  few  words,  'which  humbled’ 
him  'exceedingly.’  In  1818,  he  seems  to  have  been  recognised 
as  an  approved  minister  among  Friends,  and  in  that  character 
to  have  visited  the  families  of  his  district.  On  Thursday,  the 
11th  of  May,  1820,  '  in  solemn  conference,’  he  was  ‘  discharged 
from  the  ollicc  of  elder,’  and  '  recorded  as  a  minister  in  unitv.’ 
It  was  as  a  minister,  and  '  under  religious  concern/  that  he 
subsequently  undertook  those  various  and  important  journies, 
the  records  of  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  volumes 
before  us.  We  can  do  little  more  than  enumerate  the  places 
thus  visited. 

The^r^/ journey,  undertaken  in  1810,  was  in  some  respects 
an  exception  to  the  statement  we  have  made,  inasmuch  as  on 
this  occasion  he  seems  to  have  travelled  chiefly  in  the  capacity 
of  ‘  care-taker’  to  some  women  friends,  whose  '  concern’  the 
journey  properly  was.  They  crossed  to  Calais,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  through  Belgium  and  Holland  to  Pyrmout,  llessc 
Cassell,  Frankfort,  Strasburg,  and  Basle;  everywhere  inspecting 
prisons,  schools,  and  public  institutions  generally. 

Fellcnbcrg,  whom  they  saw  at  lloflwyll,  is  described  as 'a 
man  whose  countenance  and  manner  strikingly  indicates  great 
mental  power,  openness  of  character,  and  benignity.’  Soon 
afterwards  they  visited  Pcstalozzi.  '  The  lively  old  man/  savs 
Mr.  Allen,  '  saluted  me  w  ith  tw  o  kisses,  one  on  each  cheek,  lie 
is  rather  below*  the  middle  stature,  snd  thin.  A  spirit  of  har¬ 
mony  seemed  to  pervade  the  w  hole  establishment.  1  was  much 
pleased.’ 

At  Geneva  ^Ir.  Allen  w«as  again  }dungcd  in  sorrow*  by  the 
decease  of  his  second  w  ife,  Charlotte  llanbury,  to  w  hom  he  was 

affectionately  attached.  She  was  interred  in  the  ccmctcrv  at 

•  ♦ 

Sacconct,  and  soon  after  the  p«arty  returned  home. 

The  second  and  most  important  journey  occupied  him  from 
August  1818  to  February  1820,  and  embraced  Northern  Eu¬ 
rope,  with  some  portions  of  Turkey,  Greece,  and  ^lalta. 

Accompanied  by  his  friend,  Stephen  Grellet,*  Mr.  Allen  sailed 
from  Harw  ich,  on  the  loth  of  August,  for  Stavanger,  in  Norw  ay. 
On  the  2dth  they  were  approaching  the  coast,  and  ranges  of 
liigh  and  rugged  rocks  one  beyond  the  other  presented  tliem- 

selvcs.  Here  they  landed  and*  established  ‘a  system  of  disci- 

♦  » 

•  An  eminent  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  a  native  of  France,  but 
resident  at  Burlington,  U.  S. 
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plinc*  among  some  of  the  inhabitants  who  recognise  the  religious 
principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  vovage  to  Christiansand  was  very  tedious;  the  wind 
boisterous  and  contrary,  the  country 'a  picture  of  desolation.' 
The  land  journey  to  Christiania  was  arduous  and  fatiguing,  some¬ 
times  ‘  beaten  by  tlie  roads/  six  horses  could  not  force  along 
the  carriage.  On  one  occasion  men  and  horses  arc  alike  ‘  used 
up/  obliged  to  pass  the  night  by  the  roadside,  '  the  face  of  the 
country  resembling  in  fact  ‘huge  masses  of  rock  from 

two  hundred  to  live  hundred  feet  high  mostly  covered  witii 
pines,  and  in  constant  succession.'  Finally,  the  ‘  roads  im¬ 
prove,’  and  the  ‘country  becomes  beautiful,  resembling  Switzer¬ 
land.' 

Proceeding  to  Stockholm  the  two  Friends  had  an  interview 
with  the  King  of  Sweden,  to  whom  they  presented  an  address 
on  prison  discipline,  education,  the  management  of  the  poor, 
and  religious  liberty.  They  were  afterwards  admitted  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  conference,  and  in  about  an  hour  obtained  all  the  privileges 
thev  wished  for  ‘Friends'  in  Norwav  and  Sweden.  The  king 
was  most  kind  and  cordial.  ‘  While  I  was  holding  his  hand  to 
take  leave/  says  Mr.  Allen,  ‘  in  the  love  which  1  felt  for  him  I 
expressed  my  desire  that  the  Lord  would  bless  and  preserve 
him.  It  seemed  to  goto  his  heart,  and  he  presented  his  cheek  for 
me  to  kiss,  first  one,  then  the  other;  he  took  the  same  leave  of 
Stephen  and  Enoch  (a  Norwegian)  and  commended  himself  to 
our  prayers.' 

Soon  after  this  interview'  they  embarked  for  Finland.  The 
prison  at  Abo  was  found  in  sad  condition,  and  notes  were  made 
which  led  to  the  speedy  removal  of  the  evils  complained  of. 

Idle  at  Abo  they  dined  w  ith  a  large  party  at  the  archbishop's. 
At  ‘  the  pause'  after  dinner,  Orel  let  gave  a  religions  address, 
and  they  separated  under  a  mutual  feeling  of  regard  and 
esteem. 


On  the  12th  of  November  the  travellers  arrived  Jit  the  out¬ 
posts  ot  Petersburgh,  the  snow  everywhere  on  the  ground,  and 
the  roads  rough.  Here  they  found  Walter  Venning,  Dr.  Pater¬ 
son,  and  many  other  friends,  to  cheer  and  welcome  them. 

Their  first  formal  visit  (the  emperor  being  absent)  was  to 
Prince  Alexander  Galitzin  ;  then  to  Lord  Cathcart ;  and  after¬ 
wards  to  the  Princess  Sophia  Mestehersky.  Everybody  received 
them  gladly.  The  Lord  set  before  them  ‘an  open  do(»r.'  Mr. 
Mleii  describes  his  visits  to  the  Piinccss  Sophia  as  visits  to ‘a 
J'ister  and  dear  Christian  friend.'  She  conversed  without  the 
least  restraint  on  religious  subjects,  and  gave  evidence  of  true 
piety  and  deep  understanding.  The  following  description  is 
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given  of  the  interior  of  her  palace,  in  the  depth  of  a  Russian 
winter ; — 

*  The  large  room  has  a  very  lofty  ceiling  and  is  just  like  a  shrubbery. 
There  are  some  fine  tall  trees  in  boxes,  and  very  pretty  trellis-work, 
covered  with  a  beautiful  creeper  from  New  Holland  ;  the  ])lants  are  all 
evergreens,  and  in  a  healthy  flourishing  state ;  among  them  are  cages  of 
singing-birds,  some  of  which  are  of  magnificent  plumage,  and  there  was 
one  elegant  pair  of  Indian  sparrows.  Their  stoves,  and  their  universal 
system  of  double  windows  keep  up  a  uniform  and  very  agreeable  tem¬ 
perature  throughout  all  the  apartments,  and  even  passages  of  a  Russian 
house.  The  princess’s  apartment  is  so  large,  and  so  much  divided  by 
shrubs  and  trellis- work,  that  t\vo  or  three  parties  might  converse  at  the 
same  time  without  interrupting  each  other.* 

Dining  with  the  minister  of  the  interior  at  a  large  party,  Rapof, 
the  confidential  secretary  of  Prince  Galitzin,  sat  next  to  ^Ir. 

•f  ^ 

Allen,  and  entered  freely  into  religious  conversation.  Papof 
talked  like  ‘an  experienced  Christian.^  He  ‘  spoke  feelingly  of 
seasons  of  desertion  and  dryness,  in  which  he  said  that  all  he 
could  do  was  to  come  to  the  Saviour  with  the  appeal,  ‘  Thou 
knowest  that  1  love  thee.  If  I  perish,  I  perish,  but  it  shall  be 
at  thy  feet.  I  have  no  hope  but  in  thee,  and  if  thou  wilt  not 
look  upon  me  any  more,  1  must  still  love  thcc.^  Pmt  then  he 
sweetly  remarked,  that  after  these  deep  trials  the  light  of  the 
Lord’s  countenance  shone  upon  him  again,  and  he  went  on  his 
way,  rejoicing.’ 

IVince  Galitzin,  himself,  was  not  less  sensible  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  and  value  of  experimental  piety,  lie  repeatedly  sent  for 
the  two  strangers,  entered  into  tlicir  plans,  urged  them  to  com¬ 
municate  freely  with  him  at  all  times,  and  sometimes  united 
w  ith  them  in  prayer  for  the  Divine  blessing  upon  their  labours, 
^lichael,  the  metropolitan  of  the  Greek  church,  who  received 
them  ‘  in  a  robe  of  purple  silk,  ornamented  witli  stars,  and  a 
cap  enriched  by  a  cross  set  in  diamonds,’  kept  them  in  con- 
vcrs.ation  at  the  monastery  for  four  hours,  and  chiefly  on  reli¬ 
gious  subjects.  He  professed  his  belief,  that  through  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  could  men  come  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  ot  the  truth,  and  he.  finally  parted  with  them  as  the  best 
of  Iriends.  Kverywhere  there  appeared  to  be  a  disposition 
to  promote  religion,  and  to  countenance  benevolent  eflort  for 
the  poor. 

Tlic  public  institutions  in  St.  Petersburgh  were  found  to  be 
generally  ‘  well  managed  /  the  Lunatic  Asylum  ‘  a  superb  esta¬ 
blishment  and  the  large  Hospital  distinguished  ‘  for  general 
neatness  and  cleanliness,’  to  a  degree  rarely  equalled,  never  sur- 
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passed.  The  military  schools,  then  but  recently  established, 
were  in  a  good  state  of  discipline,  but  very  deficient  in  lessons 
for  instruction.  Some  were  taken  from  infidel  writers  of  the 
French  school ;  others  of  better  character,  were  ill-arranged  and 
unsuitable.  Mr.  Allen  at  once  perceived  the  vast  importance  of 
promoting  the  extension  of  education  in  Russia,  and  of  substi¬ 
tuting  in  place  of  useless  or  absolutely  mischievous  compilations, 
a  volume  of  selections  from  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object  he  devoted  himself  with  charac¬ 
teristic  energy.  The  opposition  he  met  with  was  great ;  and  it 
arose  in  quarters  where  it  might  least  have  been  expected. 

Frequently  had  he  to  combat  the  argument  so  often  refuted, 
that  learning,  being  an  instrument  of  power,  should  be  kept 
from  the  poor  lest  they  should  make  a  bad  use  of  it.  Again 
and  again  had  he  to  show,  that  the  ground  tjiken  by  the 
opponents  of  popular  instruction  w  as  fatal  to  the  progress  of  all 
civilization ;  and  times  without  number,  had  he  to  urge  the  in¬ 
consistency  of  looking  for  good  from  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  among  the  people,  while  thirty  millions  of  them  were 
unable  to  read  a  single  letter.  The  determination  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  always  in  advance  of  those  wdio  surrounded  him,  at  length 
settled  the  question,  and  the  work  was  commenced  without  an 
hour^s  subsequent  delay.  Dr.  Paterson,  the  two  Vennings,  and 
Mr.  S  wan,  of  the  Loudon  Missionary  Society,  assisted  in  the 
compdation,  and  with  Mr.  Allen,  ‘  literally  worked  at  it  night 
and  day.^  In  rather  more  than  a  fortnight  they  had  the  book 
ready  to  lay  before  the  emperor,  w  ho  w'as  so  delighted  with  it  that 
he  immediately  ordered  8,000  roubles  (i:^  1,400.)  to  be  paid  for 
an  edition.  This  volume  was  soon  after  translated  into  Modern 
Greek,  French,  and  Italian;  and  in  the  English  form  has  ever 
since  been  the  selection  used  in  all  the  schools  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society. 

The  conduct  of  the  emperor,  on  his  return  to  the  capital, 
was  ill  perfect  harmony  with  his  professions  when  in  England, 
lie  received  his  visitors  without  ceremony ;  conversed  with 
them  in  the  openness  of  friendship  ;  asked  for  notes  of  all  they 
had  seen ;  knelt  dow'u  and  united  with  them  in  prayer ;  and  at 
parting,  kissed  their  hands  in  token  of  affectionate  esteem.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  he  told  them  ‘  how  early  he  had  been 
favoured  w  ith  touches  of  Divine  love  in  his  mind,'  though  *  he 
did  not  know  from  whence  they  came,'  and  was  at  the  time 
‘  surrounded  by  persons  entirely  ignorant  of  these  things how 
Mic  and  his  brother  Constantine,  with  whom  he  slept,  used,  to 
pray  extempore  and  had  comfort  in  it;’  how  ‘these  impressions 
were  dissipated;'  how  ‘  he  had  imbibed  French  principles;'  and 
liow,  ill  1812,  ‘  lie  had  for  the  first  time  read  the  Bible,'  recog- 
^nzed  ‘  the  witness  it  bore  to  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
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in  his  soul/  and  'found  peace*  in  believing.  Prince  Galitzin, 
with  equal  frankness, described  his  own  religious  course;  howiie 
was  brought  to  see  the  emptiness  of  mere  forms,  and  the  inesti¬ 
mable  value  of  true  Christianity.  He  said  tlie  emperor  and 
himself  had  been  brought  up  as  playfellows  together,  and  were 
exposed  to  the  same  disadvantages,  in  being  surrounded  l)y 
irreligious  persons.  He  told  them  that  the  emperor  took  his 
Pible  with  him  in  the  campaign  of  1812,  and  read  in  it  every 
day.  He  also  gave  them  many  interesting  details  about  the 
Holy  Alliance,*  and  the  astonishment  of  the  emperor’s  own 
court  when  they  heard  the  decree  read.  Hut  into  these  matters 
we  have  no  room  to  enter. 

Cheered  and  refreshed  as  Mr.  Allen  must  naturally  have 
been  by  much  that  he  saw  in  Petersburgh,  his  residence  there 
was  far  from  being  agreeable,  in  consequence  of  the  great  de¬ 
pression  of  mind  to  which  he  was  at  this  ])eriod  subject.  lie 
frequently  sjreaks  of  himself  as  ‘  in  mental  bonds,’  as  *  deej)ly 
tried  in  spirit,’  ‘  needing  much  faith  to  remain,’  feeling  as  it 
were  ‘shut  up  in  jrrisou,’  longing  for  home,  and  soon.  Expres¬ 
sions  of  this  character  arc  frequent  in  the  journal.  The  ‘  nicely 
warmed  rooms’  only  make  him  think  of  his  mother,  and  wish 
she  could  have  her  house  made  equally  comfortable  ;  and  letters 
from  his  daughter  can  scarcely  be  read,  for  tears.  ‘Thou  art  my 
beloved  child/  he  writes  to  her,  ‘doubly  dear  to  me,  dear  by  the 
closest  ties  of  nature,  and  even  still  dearer  by  that  precious 
union  of  spirit  w  hich  is  produced  by  religious  feeling.  1  am 
sometimes  obliged  to  wipe  my  eyes,  in  order  to  get  on  with 
rcaiiing  thy  letters.’  His  valued  friend  and  companion,  ^Ir. 
G relict,  was  at  these  seasons  a  great  comfort  to  him,  strength¬ 
ening  him  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  both  by  conver¬ 
sation  and  prayer.  On  one  of  these  evenings,  when  they  had 
been  undisturbed  by  visitors,  he  says,  ‘  After  supper,  dear  Ste¬ 
phen  and  I  had  some  very  edifying  conversation;  my  mind  was 
low  and  tender,  and  after  we  had  sat  some  time,  he  engaged  in 
supplication.  Ou  taking  leave  to  retire  to  my  own  room  1 

•  A  copy  is  preserved  amongst  W'illiam  Allen’s  manuscripts  of  the  mani¬ 
festo  whicli  announces  what  has  been  denominated  the  *  Holy  Alliance,' 
published  at  Petersburg,  under  date,  ‘January  lOlh,  ISIG,’  which  ex- 
j)resses  the  determination  of  the  Kmperor  Alexander,  and  that  of  his  allies, 
the  Kmperor  of  Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  ‘endeavour  to  regulate 
their  future  conduct  by  the  principles  of  the  gospel.*  It  also  declares  their 
convietiou,  that  tlie  ChriNtian  natiotis,  of  w  Inch  they  and  their  people  forma 
part,  have,  in  reality,  no  other  sovereign  than  Him  to  whom  alone  |M)wer 
really  belongs,  (Jod,  our  Divine  Saviour.  They,  therefore,  recommend  to 
their  people,  with  the  most  tender  solicitude,  as  the  sole  means  ot  enjoying 
that  ^>CRce  which  alone  is  durable,  to  strengthen  themselves  every  da), 
more  and  more,  in  the  principles,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties,  which 
the  Divine  Saviour  has  taught  mankind. 
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remarked,  *  The  Master  has  been  kind  to  us  this  evening ;  let 
us  repose  in  his  love/  Fearing  the  Lord,  they  ‘spake  often  one 
to  another,  and  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard,*  and  gave  them 
peace. 

1h  March,  1819,  the  travellers,  after  suitably  acknowledging 
the  great  kindness  they  had  received  from  Lord  and  Lady  Cath- 
cait,  and  Sir  John  Mylic,  took  leave  of  the  Vennings  and  their 
other  beloved  friends,  and  finally  left  Petershurgh  for  Odessa 
and  Constantinople,  by  way  of  ^Moscow.  Travelling  onwards, 
uith  three  horses  in  the  kahitska,  or  sledge;  the  course  of  the 
road  shown  only  by  branches  of  pine,  stuck  in  at  certain  dis¬ 
tances  ;  the  snow  drifting  and  covering  holes  of  above  four  feet 
deep,  into  which  they  often  plumped  without  the  slightest  warn¬ 
ing;  sometimes,  as  at  Novorogod,  sleeping  on  a  wolf-skin, 
for  Russian  landlords  then  provided  no  beds;  sometimes 
obliged  to  pull  up,  and  lie  quietly  by  the  road  side  till  break  of 
day;  they  at  length  reached  Tver  in  safety.  At  this  place,  where 
they  had  letters  to  the  governor,  they  remained  a  few  days 
visiting  prisons,  and  seeking  to  promote  education.  ‘  It  has 
been  a  portion  of  our  duty  here,*  says  Mr.  Allen,  ‘  as  in  other 
places,  to  visit  and  to  cuter  into  feeling  with  the  afilicted,  and 
with  the  outcasts  of  society,  by  which  our  spirits  have  been 
much  depressed ;  our  service  leads  ns  to  dungeons  as  well  as  to 
palacct,  and  we  feel  the  force  of  those  words  of  the  apostle, 

‘  We  are  debtors  to  all  men.*  It  is  a  consolation,  however,  to 
know  that  this  trial  of  our  feelings  is  not  in  vain,  and  that  our 
representations  to  the  proper  authorities  have  proved  the  means 
of  alleviating  much  human  misery.* 

From  Tver  they  proceeded  to  jVIoscow’,  where  sin)ilar  engage¬ 
ments  presented  tliemsclves.  The  public  institutions,  chielly 
through  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  empress-mother,  were  in 
admirable  order.  Of  this  extraordinary  woman,  Mr.  Allen  says, 
and  he  is  not  given  to  extravagance,  ‘  I  have  not  heard  of  any* 
woman  in  the  world,  who  is  so  heartily,  so  incessantly,  and  so 
extensively  engaged  in  works  of  benevolence  as  the  worthy 
mother  of  the  good  Alexander.*  From  Moscow  a  report  was 
forwarded  to  the  emperor,  containing  observations  on  what 
they  had  seen,  and  suggestions  calculated  to  promote  the  great 
objects  of  their  journey. 

by  the  end  of  April  they  had  left  Moscow,  and  were  on  their 
way  over  the  Steppes  of  Tartary,  to  visit  the  German  Colonies 
of  Mennonites  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper.  It  is  pleasant  to 
find  that  as  they  journeyed  they  observed,  and  not  unfrcquently 
in  the  villages,  the  women,  neatly  dressed,  collected  before  their 
cottages  in  little  groups,  singing ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  Russian  rule,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  it 
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rarely,  if  ever,  happens  that  any  body  is  starved.  For  a  sin¬ 
gle  penny,  a  peasant  can  obtain  as  much  black  bread  as  he  can 
eat. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  Colonics  they  were  very  warmly 
received  by  General  Contineas,  the  military  superintendent,  a 
sensible  and  religious  man,  who  kindly  undertook  to  interpret 
for  them  at  their  religious  meetings.  This  believing  centurion, 
after  their  return  to  England,  opened  a  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Allen,  which  was  continued  until  his  death,  in  1830. 

After  leaving  the  Colonies  they  proceeded  to  Simferopol,  to 
visit  the  *  Malakans,  or  Spiritual  Christians.’  ^lany  of  these 
had  suffered  persecution  in  consequence  of  their  separation 
from  the  Greek  church,  and  many,  particularly  the  Cossacks, 
languished  for  a  long  time  in  prison.  They,  however,  firmly 
maintained  their  ground.  They  prefer  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
all  other  writings,  considering  them  as  the  rule  of  their  faith, 
and  as  containing  the  revealed  will  of  God  to  man.  Though  not 
rich,  they  have  paid  as  much  as  seventy  roubles,  (upwards  of  .€13.) 
for  a  copy  of  the  sacred  volume.  They  acknowledge  Christ  as 
‘  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,’  who  died  on  the  cross  for  the  sins 
of  the  world.  They  reject  pictures  or  images,  and  the  adoration 
of  saints.  In  their  assemblies  the  Bible  is  read  and  explained. 
Yet, — such  is  man,  everywhere  the  same,  —  ^though  most  of 
them  love  the  truth,’  they  divide  and  separate  on  unimportant 
points,  forgetting  that  love  which  is  ‘  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.’ 
With  these  people  the  two  Friends  held  meetings,  and,  through 
an  interpreter,  exhorted  and  instructed  them.  From  hence 
they  proceeded  through  Cherson  to  Odessa,  where  they  em¬ 
barked  for  Constantinople. 

On  the  1st  of  August  they  sailed  by  the  boat  for  Scio  (then 
the  most  prosperous  portion  of  Greece),  and  on  the  third  day, 
about  nine  in  the  morning,  came  in  sight  of  the  island.  The 
visit  was  a  satisfactory  one;  the  Greek  archbishop  consenting 
to  become  the  president  of  a  school  society,  and  Frofessor 
Bambas  undertaking  to  translate  and  print  the  scripture  lessons. 
On  the  11th  they  hired  a  boat  to  take  them  to  Athens,  and 
endured  many  privations  and  perils  during  a  protracted  voyage 
of  eleven  days.  Here  they  w^ere  refreshed  by  the  voice  and 
welcome  of  IJr.  Pinkerton.  They  remained  a  fortnight,  doing 
what  they  could,  and  then  set  out  for  Corinth.  From  hence 
they  proceeded  to  Patras  and  Zante,  where,  after  a  short  qua¬ 
rantine  they  landed,  and  w'cre  heartily  welcomed  by  Colonel 
(now  ^lajor-Gcneral  Sir  Patrick)  Ross.  Here  Mr.  Allen  was 
attacked  by  fever,  and,  during  a  severe  and  dangerous  illness  of 
some  weeks,  received  attentions  from  Colonel  Ross  and  his  lady, 
whose  kindness  he  even  after  spoke  of  with  love  and  gratitude. 
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A  sincere  attachment  to  him  was  cherished  by  the  colonel ;  and 
a  beautiful  letter  addressed  by  the  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick, 
twentv-tive  years  afterwards,  to  one  of  tlie  editors,  describes 
the  deep  feeling  with  which  he  heard  of  his  frieiuPs  decease. 

After  visiting  Corfu  and  Malta,  and  subsequently  Rome, 
Milan,  Genevea,  and  Paris,  Mr.  Allen  arrived  at  home  on  the 
26th  of  February,  1820,  having  been  absent  about  a  year  and  a 
half. 

The journey  was  to  Vienna  and  Verona  in  1822,  and  was 
undertaken  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  again  meeting  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  endeavouring  to  interest  him  in  the  cause  of  the 
poor  Greeks,  and  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  lie  reached 
Vienna  on  the  27  th  of  September,  and  was  immediately  sent  for 
by  Alexander.  The  interview  was  long  and  satisfactory ;  the  em¬ 
peror  encouraged  him  to  speak  freely;  and  in  succession,  tlie 
German  colonies,  schools;  the  slave-trade,  and  the  condition  of 
the  (jrceks  were  severally  discussed.  During  a  second  visit  the 
emperor  urged  him  to  go  to  Verona,  where  he  again  met  him 
twice,  and  entered  fully  and  warmly  into  his  various  benevolent 
projects.  In  the  course  of  these  interviews,  entire  hours  were 
occupied  in  religious  conversation  and  in  social  worship.  The 
emperor  spoke  much  of  trials  known  only  to  himself  and  God  ; 
of  temptations  under  which  he  could  find  no  relief  except  in  the 
promise,  ‘  My  grace  is  sutticient  for  thee  and  of  sorrows  which 
drove  him  continually  to  a  throne  of  grace.  After  these  con¬ 
versations  they  sat  in  silence,  prayed,  and  parted.  On  the  31st 
of  October,  Mr.  Allen  waited  upon  him  to  take  leave.  After 
describing  a  lengthened  conversation  he  adds,  ‘  It  was  now  be¬ 
tween  nine  and  ten  o’clock,  but  we  seemed  loth  to  part.  When 
1  rose,  he  embraced  and  kissed  me  three  times,  saying,  ‘  Re¬ 
member  me  to  your  family,  I  should  like  to  know  thern.^  Ah  I 
when  and  where  shall  we  meet  again  1^  They  never  saw  each 
other  more;  the  death  of  Alexander,  which  took  place  in  1825, 
putting  an  end  to  this  singular  friendship  between  a  Russian 
emperor  and  an  English  tradesman,  a  powerful  despot  and  a 
plain  Friend. 

During  Mr.  Allen’s  stay  at  Verona,  Prince  Esterhazy,  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  all 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  attention.  The 
duke,  who  seems  to  have  entertained  a  sincere  respect  for  his  cha¬ 
racter,  asked  him  to  dinner,  to  meet  some  of  the  eminent  persons 
then  assembled  at  the  Congress;  but  !Mr.  Allen,  with  cliaractcristic 
humility,  declined  the  invitation,  stating  that  *  where  duty  did  not 
^^11,  he  believed  it  was  his  place  rather  to  remain  in  the  sliade.’ 
The  duke,  who  saw  at  a  glance  his  reasons  for  refusing,  imme- 
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diatcly  told  him  with  similiir  frankness,  that  he  believed  lie  was 
ri};ht.  In  followin"  years  Mr.  Allen  several  times  records  with 
satisfaction  'the  noble  conduct^  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
to  whom,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Canning^  and  Earl  Bathurst,  he 
always  felt  under  deep  j)crsonal  obligations. 

Leaving  Verona,  he  next  proceeded  to  Turin,  wlicre  he  found 
the  British  minister  liad  just  received  instructions  from  Mr. 
Canning  to  report  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  at  Wrona, 
on  the  state  of  the  Waldenses,  who  were  at  that  time  exposed  to 
severe  persecution.  It  was  soon  agreed  that  the  secretarv 
should  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  the  valleys.  On  their 
return  to  Turin,  Mr.  Allen  addressed  a  letter,  containing  the 
substance  of  his  observations,  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The 
British  minister  accompanied  it  by  a  note  to  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  and  a  special  courier  was  despatched  with  the  docu¬ 
ments.  The  result  was  important  to  the  poor  Waldenses,  as 
they  obtained  by  this  means  some  important  privileges.  The  letter 
to  Alexander  was  forwarded  to  him  as  soon  as  the  courier 
arrived.  The  emperor  was  out.  On  returning  late  at  night  he 
read  it;  Baron  Wylie  found  liiin  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
sitting  over  it  in  tears. 

Proceeiling  through  Geneva, — where  he  met  the  Baron  ilc 
Stacl,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  dc  Broglie, —  he  passed  on  to 
Stuttgard,  and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  king  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  bv  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
‘  My  visit  to  the  Waldenses,’  he  says,  ‘  naturally  opened  the 
way  for  conversation  upon  toleration  in  matters  of  religion.  1 
remarked,  in  substance,  that  the  business  of  civil  governors  was 
the  protection  of  the  people  in  their  rights  and  privileges,  hut 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  in  matters  of  religion,  provided 
that  the  good  order  of  the  community  was  not  disturbed.’ 
Both  the  king  and  queen  fully  assented  to  this  doctrine.  ‘I 
had,  then,’  he  adds,  ‘  under  the  influence  of  duty,  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  religion,  which  appeared  to  be 
felt ;  and  we  parted,  I  believe,  under  mutual  feelings  of  Chris¬ 
tian  regard  and  affection.  They  cordially  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  the  king  said,  that  if  there  was  anything  in  which  he  could 
gratify  me  at  Stuttgard,  he  should  be  glad  to  do  it.’  This 
audience  occupied  from  an  hour-and-a-half  to  two  hours.  Ironi 
Stuttgard,  after  paying  a  brief  visit  to  the  Pastor  Obcrlin,  at 
M  aldbach,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  thence  home. 

The  fourth  journey,  in  1832,  embraced  Holland,  Hanover, 
Prussia,  and  Hungary.  The //M  and  last,  in  1833,  included 
Spain  and  the  Pyrenees.  We  say  the  last,  because  the  continental 
tours  of  1839  and  1840  were  unimportant.  In  all  these 
e^Dg^gements,  facilities  were  continually  presented  for  exercising 
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influence.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  of  AVeimar,  Prince  Esterhazy, 
even  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  received  him  wdth  cordiality, 
and  expressed  their  willingness  to  forward  his  views.  Every¬ 
where  he  urged  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  pressed  the 
importance  of  encouraging  the  formation  of  committees  of 
pious  and  benevolent  persons,  to  keep  up  a  constant  system 
of  visiting  the  prisons,  and  reading  tlie  Holy  Scriptures; 
laying  it  down  as  a  great  general  principle,  that  measures  for 
reclaiming  could  never  be  carried  into  full  effect,  but  by 
persons  who  are  themselves  under  the  influence  of  Christian 
principle.  Everywhere  he  sought  to  impress  the  advantages 
likely  to  result  from  the  union  of  individuals  in  works  of  bene¬ 
volence.  A  paper  he  drew  up  on  this  subject,  when  in  Russia, 
embodies  views  at  once  sound  and  comprehensive,  urges  the 
beneficial  influence  which  the  higher  ranks  of  society  may  exert 
in  forming  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  poor,  and  suggests 
the  importance  of  creating  and  fostering  a  powerful  and  in¬ 
structed  middle  class. 


During  the  intervals  which  elapsed  between  these  journeys, 
the  ordinary  employments  of  his  busy  life  were  pursued  with 
the  sjimc  intensity  as  ever.  But  they  were  now  frequently 
enlivened  by  visitors  from  foreign  parts.  Ilis  house  was  almost 
always  the  home  of  some  pilgrim  from  afar.  Having  himself 
met  with  much  kindness  abroad,  he  conscientiously  improved 
the  many  opportunities  afforded  in  the  metropolis  for  showing 
hospitality  to  the  stranger.  Francis  Martin,  of  Bourdcaux, 
(now  minister  of  the  French  church  in  London  *),  aqd  Emilicn 
I  rossard,  of  Montauban ;  Charles  Vernet,  of  Geneva,  and 
Alexander  D^Junkovsky,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  all  write  to  him 
with  sometliing  like  filial  affection ;  delighting  to  call  to  mind 
his  counsels,  and  congratulating  themselves  on  h.aving  lived 
under  his  roof.  AVith  others  whom  he  had  know’ii  in  distant 
hinds,  he  maintained  a  pleasant  correspondence.  Mariamnc 
Vernet,  of  Geneva, — a  deeply-tried,  but  most  excellent  woman, 
—  her  daughter,  the  Baroness  de  Stael;  the  family  of  M. 
Courtois,  of  Toulouse,  and  Professor  Tholuck,  of  Halle,  all  wrote 
to  him,  occasionally,  as  to  a  Christian  friend. 

*  During  the  ‘  hundred  days,*  this  gentleman  wjis  working  incessantly 
fit  Paris,  in  the  establishment  of  schools  of  scriptural  instruction,  on  the 
plan  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  Napoleon  had  issued 
orders  for  such  schools  to  be  called  into  existence  with  all  possible  di^ 
patch,  and  Mr.  Martin  was  in  the  bureau  of  M.  Carnot,  both  overcome  with 
j^Ugue,  when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  put  a  stop  to  their  labours. 
*  ne  returning  Bourbons  had  no  sympathy  with  the  movement. 
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Ill  1823,  he  lost  his  only  child,  and  was  deeply  afllictcd  by 
the  event.  ‘  When  thinking,^  he  says,  ^  of  the  probability  of  my 
dearest  earthly  treasure,  in  whom  my  tcndcrest  alfcetions  were 
concentrated,  being  taken  from  me,  1  have  prayed  iu  an  agony, 
and  with  many  tears,  that  such  a  cup  might  pass  from  me; 
nevertheless,  1  dared  only  ask  it  in  conformity  witli  tlic  Divine 
will.^  When  she  died,  he  was  enabled  to  say,  ‘  The  Lord  gave, 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord.^  The  Princess  Sophia  Mestehersky,  Prinee  Galitzin,  and 
other  friends,  sent  him,  on  this  occasion,  letters  of  condolence, 
which  prove  how  near  he  was  to  the  hearts  of  the  pious 
writers. 

Two  years  before  the  event  just  alluded  to,  he  mentions 
'  seriously  thinking  of  giving  up  Guy's,  in  order  to  be  more  at 
liberty  to  serve  the  Great  Master but  the  treasurer  was  so 
'  earnest '  for  his  continuance,  that  he  ‘  could  not  well  get  at 
liberty/  His  lectures  were  still  crowded  with  students,  and 
his  energy  in  delivering  them  was  unabated.  It  was  not  tdl 
the  year  1820,  that  he  finally  retired  from  the  hospital,  closing 
his  connexion  with  it  bv  an  address  to  the  students,  which  was 
printed,  and  widely  circulated.  In  all  his  lectures,  Mr.  Allen 
had  felt  it  right  to  urge  the  claims  of  revelation,  and  to  avail 
himself  of  every  suitable  opportunity  for  directing  the  minds  of 
his  hearers  to  the  Great  Source  of  all  wisdom  and  goodness;  iu 
//ii.9,  he  enlarges  on  the  Divine  justice,  impressively  urges  the 
responsibility  of  man,  and  points  to  the  compassion  of  (lod,  as 
having  provided  ‘  in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer  for  reconcilia¬ 
tion  w  ith  himself/  ‘  Can  I,'  he  says,  ‘  w  hen  speakiiig  of  the 
goodness  so  evidently  displayed  in  the  material  world,  forbear 
to  advert  to  that  greatest  of  blessings,  w  hich  in  his  infinite  love 
he  has  bcstow’ed  upon  us  by  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  iu 
the  flesh  ?  Ought  1  to  refrain  from  speaking  out  boldly  upon 
subjects  of  such  unspeakable  importance?  I  know’  that  the 
views  which  I  take  arc,  unhappily,  iu  some  quarters  not  very 
fashionable ;  that  they  arc  even  humiliating  to  that  philoso¬ 
phical  pride,  which  spurns  at  everything  beyond  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  its  limited  capacity ;  but  how’  far  this  is  just,  or 
reasonable,  or  really  philosophical,  we  sliall  presently  examine. 
And  then  he  proceeds  with  his  argument. 

The  same  year  that  saw  him  retire  from  Guy's,  witnessed  his 
anxious  endeavours  to  free  himself  from  another  engagemeut, 
still  more  complicated  and  responsible.  We  refer  to  his  cou¬ 
nexion  with  Lanark. 

In  the  year  1813,  Robert  Ow’en,  then  distinguished  only  for 
his  benevolence,  and  especially  honoured  for  the  zeal  au 
energy  with  which  he  had  sought  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
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of  the  labouring  and  manufacturing  poor,  came  to  London,  in 
consequence  of  some  business  arrangements,  which  involved 
the  sale  of  the  Lanark  Mills.  The  importance  of  continuing 
the  plans  then  in  progress,  for  preserving  the  morals  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  work-people,  was 
strongly  felt  by  Mr.  Allen  ;  and,  '  after  much  conflict  of  mind,' 
‘vielcling  to  the  pressing  solicitations'  of  beloved  friends,  who 
'  secured '  him  ‘  from  loss  for  one  year,'  and  engaged  to  take 
his  shares,  if  he  subsequently  ^felt  uneasy,’  he  became  a  partner 
in  the  concern.  The  articles  of  partnership  indicate  the  views 
and  feelings  of  the  proprietors.  They  provided,  by  distinct 
ajjrceincnt,  for  the  religious  education  of  all  the  children  of  the 
labourers  employed  in  the  works ;  and  it  is  expressly  stated, 
‘that  nothing  shall  be  introduced  tending  to  disparage  the 
Christian  religion,  or  undervalue  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,' — ‘  that  no  books  shall  be  introduced  into  the  library 
until  they  have  first  been  a[)proved  of  at  a  general  meeting  of 
the  partners,' — and  ‘  that  children  shall  not  be  employed  in  the 
mills  until  they  shall  be  of  such  an  age  as  that  the  labour  shall  not 
he  prejudicial  to  their  health.'  The  year  following,  Mr.  Allen 
visited  Lanark,  ‘  found  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  ma¬ 
nufacturing  part  excellent,  and  even  beyond  expectation,’  but  he 
adds,  ‘  alas !  Owen,  with  all  his  cleverness  and  benevolence, 
wants  the  one  ihiny^  without  w  hich,  parts  and  acquirements  and 
benevolence  are  unavailing.’  The  ‘  painful  conversations'  he 
now  had  with  Mr.  Owen  greatly  depressed  him;  he  could  only 
find  comfort  in  the  thought,  that  all  the  other  partners  were, 
like  himself,  determined  that  Mr.  Owen's  views  should  not 
atlect  the  instruction  of  the  work-people.  He  speaks  of  ‘  a 
heavy  parting'  at  Braxfield,  for  Owen  was  kindness  itself. 

Mr.  Allen  was  now  anxious  to  avoid  the  partnership,  for  the 
deed  was  not  yet  executed ;  but  the  reflection,  that  ‘  it  would 
not  be  generous  to  desert  some  of  the  other  parties,' — the  wide 
field  of  usefulness  afforded  by  the  crntrol  of  three  thousand 
people, — the  opportunity  it  gave  of  successfully  opposing  ‘  infidel 
plans,' — above  all,  the  ^  sense  of  duty  felt  in  the  engagement,' 
after  prayers  put  up,  night  and  day,  that,  if  it  were  a  wrong 
thing,  some  timely  check  might  be  felt, — decided  him ;  and 

he  felt  peace  in  leaving  the  result  in  the  hands  of  Infinite 
AVisdom. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  this  connexion  was  a  source  of 
perpetual  uneasiness  and  anxiety.  Owxn  published  his  plans 
Ju  the  newspapers,  and  appeared,  more  or  less,  to  identify  his 
partners  with  himself.  Allen  was  alternately  vexed,  grieved, 
ftud  desponding.  Long  and  excellent  letters,  conversations, 
entreaties — all  were  in  vain.  The  once  promising,  and  still 
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amiable  son-in-law  of  David  Dale,  bad  become  an  avowed  and 
determined  infidel.  With  unwejiried  patience,  ^Ir.  Allen  cluii" 
to  the  hope  of  winning  him  back  again  to  the  truth,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  receive  him,  when  in  London,  as  a  guest.  His 
apostolic  mother,  kindling  with  indignation  when  he  appeared 
at  her  son’s  house,  refused  to  remain  in  the  same  room  with  the 
denier  of  her  Lord,  and  fled  from  his  presence  with  grief  and 
shame. 

In  the  year  1818,  fresh  rumours  of  infidelity  at  Lanark 
rc.achcd  London,  and  the  partners  at  once  determined  to  visit 
the  mills,  to  spend  a  week  or  two  among  the  people,  and  to 
ascertain,  by  strict  personal  investigation  and  inquiry,  whether 
Mr.  Owen’s  opinions  had,  or  had  not,  spread  amongst  them. 
The  visit,  to  a  grciat  extent,  relieved  their  anxieties.  They 
ascertained  from  the  ministers  in  the  neighbourhood  that 
sceptical  opinions  had  taken  no  root  among  the  population, — 
they  received  very  favourable  accounts  of  the  morals  of  the 
people, — and  were  delighted  to  discover  in  the  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  works,  a  truly  religious  man.  They  also  found 
a  lliblc  Society  established,  to  which  both  ^Ir.  Owen  and  his 
family  subscribed.  Before  they  left,  the  people  were  called 
together;  an  admirable  address,  which  was  afterwards  printed, 
and  freely  circulated  among  them,  was  delivered  by  ^Ir.  Allen, 
and  a  deputation  from  the  people  expressed  their  gratitude. 

In  1822,  fresh  difficulties  arose.  Owen  came  to  London 
with  new’  schemes,  and  unabated,  if  not  increased,  hostility  to 
revelation,  Mr.  Allen  speaks  of  himself  as  being  '  rendered 
miserable,’ — makes  up  his  mind  'to  have  no  more  discussions 
with  Kobert  Owen,  that  being  clearly  a  waste  of  time,’  and 
again  meditates  withdrawing  from  the  concern.  Another  visit 
of  inspection  now’  took  place,  followed  by  a  kind  and  earnest 
letter  to  Owen,  praying^br  him,  but  determining  to  part /rom 
him  ;  an  event,  which,  deferred  from  time  to  time  by  difficulties 
incident  to  the  disposal  of  so  large  a  concern,  w  as  at  length,  in 
1828,  happily  accomplished. 

Freed  from  the  anxieties  and  cares  of  Lanark,  Mr.  Allens 
mind,  never  at  rest,  turned  with  new  interest  to  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  population.  As  early  as  1823,  he  is  record¬ 
ing  thoughts,  as  to  the  best  method  of  '  making  an  inroad  upon 
the  present  demoralizing  system  of  paving  agricultural  labourers 
out  of  the  poor’s-rate,  by  building  cottages  for  them,  and  giving 
them  some  land;’  and,  in  1824,  we  find  him,  while  lodging  at 
Brighton,  going  over  to  Lindfield  to  procure  ground  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  industry.  In  1825,  he  erected 
.commodious  school-rooms  for  boys,*  girls,  and  infants,  with 
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workshops  adjoining.  To  these  schools,  in  which  three  teachers 
were  employed,  lending  libraries  were  attached.  Some  of  the 
elder  boys  were  engaged,  during  a  portion  of  the  day,  on  the 
school-farm,  under  a  skilful  husbandman ;  some  in  a  printing- 
office,  and  others  in  different  works  of  manual  labour.  The 
girls  were  taught  needle-work  and  knitting,  and  the  infants 
learnt  to  make  patch-work,  and  to  plait  straw. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  these  schools,  an  old  friend  of 
Mr.  Allen’s,  the  late  John  Smith,  M.P.,  of  Dale  Park,  visited 
the  place,  and,  approving  the  object,  purchased  the  estate  of 
Gravelcy,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred  acres,  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood  of  Liudficld,  and  subsequently  built  upon 
it  eighteen  cottages  for  labourers,  with  an  acre-and-a-quartcr  of 
land  to  each.  Seven  other  cottages,  with  from  five  to  six  acres 
each,  were  also  erected,  and  a  small  house  as  an  occasional 
residence  for  Mr.  Allen.  Here  he  spent  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  his  later  years.  It  was  his  favourite  retreat,  the 
chosen  spot  to  which  he  always  retired  when  fatigued  with  the 
bustle  and  business  of  London.  Here,  too,  he  enjoyed  a  longer 
period  of  domestic  felicity  than  had  been  his  lot  during  any 
portion  of  his  previous  history.  After  the  decease  of  his 
daughter,  in  1827,  he  became,  for  the  third  time,  a  married 
man,  uniting  himself  with  Mrs.  Birkbeck,  a  w  idow  lady,  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  with  whom  he  had  long  been  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship.  This  union,  which  proved  a  very  happy 
one,  lasted  for  eight  years,  wheu  it  was  terminated  by  her 
death,  which  took  place  in  1835. 

A  pamphlet 'on  the  manner  of  cultivating  different  articles, 
with  directions  for  the  rotation  of  crops,’  which  he  published 
here,  under  the  title  of '  Colonies  at  Home,’  has  passed  through 
several  editions ;  and  another,  '  On  the  Means  of  Diminishing 
the  Poor’s  Rate,’  was  favourably  received  at  the  time  of  its 
appCc^ancc.  A  '  cottage  society,’  which  he  succeeded  in  esta¬ 
blishing,  and  which  was  afterwards  entitled  '  The  Society  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,’  also  effected 
much  good.  After  long-continued  effort,  and  many  a  struggle 
With  prejudice  and  supinencss,  his  persevering  exertions  at 
length  produced  an  obvious  effect  upon  the  habits  of  the  people. 
The  appearance  of  the  children  became  more  orderly  and 
respectable ;  the  dwellings  of  the  cottagers  presented  comforts 
to  which  the  poor  man  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger ;  and  many 
were  withdrawn  from  dependence  on  the  parish,  in  consequence 
of  the  allotment  of  laud  enabling  them  to  provide  for  their 
families  by  their  own  industry.  The  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Earl 
m  Chichester,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  John  liussell,  and  many 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  visited  him  at  the  cottage,  aud 
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expressed  their  interest  in  his  plans.  Mr.  Allen  himself  always 
regarded  the  experiment  at  Lindfield  as  being,  in  an  ceono- 
mical  view,  a  successful  one.  Many  of  his  most  judicious 
friends  considered  it  to  be,  in  that  aspect,  a  failure.  The  true 
state  of  things  may  probably  be  gathered  from  two  very  signi¬ 
ficant  lines  in  his  journal,  under  date  of  October  29,  18:51. 
leave  Lindfield,^  he  says,  ^  this  time  with  a  pleasing  conviction 
that  all  the  tenants  are  in  a  way  to  pay  their  rents.’  Whether 
they  did  actually  pay  them,  is  not  recorded.  AVe  doubt  not 
that,  under  any  circumstances,  their  slumbers  were  undisturbed 
by  dread  of  ejection  or  distress  warrant.  When  told  that  he 
was  too  sanguine  and  too  enthusiastic,  his  reply  was,  ‘  It  is  very 
possible  that  I  am  too  sanguine.  I  remember  wliat  Charles 
James  Fox  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  friends  of 
the  slave-merchants  within  those  walls  charged  the  abolitionists 
with  enthusiasm — turning  to  the  Speaker  he  exclaimed,  ‘  Enthu¬ 
siasm,  sir  !  why,  there  never  was  any  good  done  in  the  world 
without  enthusiasm.’  We  must  feel  warm  upon  our  projects, 
otherwise,  from  the  discouragements  we  arc  sure  to  iiicet  with 
here,  they  will  drop  through.’ 

In  the  dillercnt  visits  Mr.  Allen  paid  to  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
during  which  he  became  acquainted  with  Professors  Playfair 
and  Jardine,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Lord  JetlVcy,  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers,  Leonard  Horner,  Dr.  Brewster,  Mrs.  Brunton,  Alaria 
Edgeworth,  .and  other  eminent  persons ;  he  zealously  sought  to 
promote  his  favourite  plans,  sometimes  overlooking  their  want 
of  adaptation  to  the  people.  The  following  amusing,  yet  melan¬ 
choly  description  of  Irish  impracticability,  by  Miss  Edgcwortli, 
is  too  good  to  be  omitted  : — 

*  Your  plans  of  improved  .agriculture  and  economy  appear  most  feasible 
and  most  promising  on  paper ;  but  I  fear  that,  in  attem])ting  to  carry 
them  into  execution  in  this  country,  there  would  be  found  obstacles  of 
w’hich  you  can  form  no  estimate,  without  a  more  intimate  knowledge  or 
the  habits  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  than  a  first  visit  to  this  country 
could  atlord,  or,  in  short,  anything  but  long  residence  could  give.  I  heir 
want  of  habits  of  punctuality  and  order,  would  einbarass  you  at  every 
step,  and  prevent  your  carrying  into  effect  those  regular  ])ians  in  which 
it  is  essential  that  they  n\ust  join,  for  their  own  advantage.  A  our  dairy 
plans,  for  instance,  which  have  succeeded  so  well  in  Switzerland,  would 
not  do  in  this  country,  at  least,  not  without  a  century’s  c.\i)eriincnts. 
Paddy  would  fall  to  disputing  with  the  dairyman,  would  go  to  law  with 
him  for  his  share  of  the  common  cow’s  milk,  or  for  her  trespassiny,  or  he 
would  pledge  his  eighth  or  sixteenth  part  of  her  for  his  rent,  or  a 
bottle  of  whiskey,  and  the  cow  would  be  pounded  and  re-plcdgcd,  a**d 
re-pounded,  and  bailed,  and  canted ;  and  things  impossible  for  you  to 
foresee, — perhaps  impossible  for  your  English  imagination  to  conceive. 
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would  happen  to  the  cow  and  the  dairyman.  In  all  your  attempts  to 
serve  my  poor  dear  countrymen,  you  would  find,  that  whilst  you  were 
demonstrating  to  them  what  would  be  their  greatest  advantage,  they 
would  be  always  making  out  a  short  cut,  not  a  royal  road,  but  a  hog- 
road  to  their  own  Ay-objects.  Paddy  would  be  most  grateful,  roost 
sincerely  grateful  to  you,  and  w'ould  bless  your  honour,  and  your  honour’s 
honour,  with  all  his  heart ;  but  he  would,  nevertheless,  not  scruple  on 
every  practicable  occasion,  to — to—  to  cheat,  I  will  not  say, — that  is  a 
coarse  word, — hut  to  circumvent  you ;  at  every  turn  you  would  find 
Paddy  trying  to  W'alk  round  you,  begging  your  honour’s  pardon — hat 
off,  bowing  to  the  ground  to  you — all  the  while  Laughing  in  your  face  if 
you  found  him  out,  and,  if  he  outwitted  you,  loving  you  all  the  better 
for  being  such  an  innocent. 

*  Seriously,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Irish  people  w’ould,  like  all 
other  people,  learn  honesty,  punctuality,  order,  and  economy,  with  proper 
motives  and  proper  training,  and  in  due  time ;  but  do  not  leave  time  out 
of  your  account.  Very  sorry  should  I  be,  either  in  jest  or  earnest,  to 
discourage  any  of  that  enthusiasm  of  benevolence  wiiich  animates  you  in 
their  favour.  But,  as  Paddy  himself  would  say,  "  Sure,  it  is  better  to  be 
disappointed  in  the  beginning  than  the  end.*  Each  failure  in  attempts 
to  do  good  in  this  country  discourages  the  friends  of  humanity,  and  en¬ 
courages  the  railers,  scoffers,  and  croakers,  and  puts  us  back  in  hope, 
perhaps  half  a  century ;  therefore,  think  before  you  begin,  and  begin 
upon  a  small  scale,  which  you  may  extend  as  you  please  afterwards.’ — 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  432,  433. 

But  wc  must  hasten  towards  the  closing  scenes  of  Mr.  Alienas 
life  and  labours.  The  year  181-2  saw  him  fast  breaking  up. 
In  the  month  of  September,  1830,  he  began  to  complain  of 
‘a  feeling  of  sinkitig  and  great  wcjikncss.’  lie  notes,  about  the 
same  time,  that  he  had  been  overdone.  memory,^  lic  says, 

*  is  failing.  I  have  noticed  it  for  some  time  past.’  ‘  I  feel  the 
mfirmities  of  age  coming  on.  Lord,  prepare  me  to  come  to 
thee.’  Twenty  years  before  this  (in  1810),  meditating,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neva,  upon  the  vanity”  of  the  world,  his  thouglits 
found  utterance  in  these  words ;  ‘  O,  how  little  are  all  the  plea¬ 
sures  and  honours  of  the  world,  compared  with  the  presence  of 
tlic  Redeemer  and  Comforter,  when  the  Spirit  itself  bcarcth 
witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  arc  the  children  of  God  !’  Now, 
the  world  itself  was  receding,  and  the  teachings  of  truth  were 
about  to  be  tested  by  the  realities  of  eternity'.  Then^  he  had  to 
complain  of  numberless  occupations,  of  ‘strong,  inward  trials,’ 
of ‘imperfections  staring’  him  ‘in  the  face  every  day.’  Now, 
be  is  privileged  to  speak  of  ‘  retirement  and  sweet  calm,’  with 
‘  praise  and  tlianksgiving.’  Theriy  he  had  to  pray,  ‘  Oh  to  be 
delivered  from  pride  and  self-seeking !’  ^  Oh  for  that  state  of 

loiud  in  which  1  should  not  feel  hurt  if  all  the  world  slighted 
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me  V  Still, — for  grace  sccketli  more  grace, — he  is  constrained 
to  supplicate  for  ‘  more  humility,'  and  to  ‘  wonder*  that  he,  so 
unworthy,  ‘  should  feel  peace  in  attempting  publicly  to  advocate 
the  lledeemer's  blessed  cause.' 

William  Allen  had  now  passed  his  seventieth  year,  and  his 
declining  strength  compelled  him  to  resign  many  of  the  public 
engagements  in  which  he  had  so  long  delighted.  But  he 
could  not  be  idle ;  and  he  wished  to  avoid  the  peevishness 
Sind  qucrulousncss  too  often  incident  to  the  latter  years  even 
of  Christian  people.  He  bethought  himself,  therefore,  of 
the  very  best  method  for  making  old  age  lovely.  He  deter¬ 
mined  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  all  the  young  persons 
within  his  reiich,  and  had  fixed  evenings  for  their  ainuseiucut 
and  instruction.  He  notices,  with  much  satisfaction,  the 
success  of  this  pleasant  device  for  securing  sunshine  in  all 
weathers. 

A  year  more  rolls  on,  and  the  death  of  his  beloved  niece, 
Eliza  Bradshaw,  who  resided  with  him,  again  brings  eternity 
very  near.  ‘  1  am  now, ^  he  says,  ^  much  oftener  than  the  re- 
turning  day,  looking  towards  the  end  of  all  things  here,  and 
fervent  prayers  arise  for  an  increase  of  faith  and  love.  O  Lord, 
make  me  and  keep  me  thine,  in  time  and  in  eternity.  Strong 
cries  ascend  by  night  and  day  to  our  Advocate  w  ith  the  Father, 
through  whose  atoning  sacrifice  alone,  pardon  and  reconcilia¬ 
tion  can  be  experienced/  His  beloved  friend,  Joseph  John 
Gurney,  hearing  of  his  increjising  weakness,  w  rites  to  him  in 
these  terms :  ‘  Thou  htist  been  a  kind  and  faithful  father  in  the 
truth  to  me ;  and  heartily  do  I  love  thee.  So  long  as  memory 
lasts,  1  shall  never  forget  thy  kindness ;  and  swxet  is  the  hope, 
that,  deeply  unworthy  as  1  am  of  the  least  of  the  Lord^s 
mercies,  we  shall  spend  an  eternity  together,  in  peace  and  joy 
unutterable.  It  is  unspeakably  precious  to  have  this  hope,  and 
to  know  it  to  be  as  an  anchor  of  our  souls,  sure  and  steadfast.' 
How  speedily  were  these  blessed  hopes  realized  ! 

Though  not  now’  often  heard  in  public  ministry,  there  were 
still  times  when  he  was  thus  engaged  ;  and  ‘  more  than  a  few  ,' 
say  his  biographers,  ‘  who  were  present  at  his  last  vocal  ])rayer, 
at  Stoke  Fsewington  fleeting,  will  long  remember  the  solemnity 
with  which  it  was  accompanied.  Amongst  the  fervent  petitions 
which  he  offered  in  great  brokenness  of  spirit  on  this  occasion, 
were  the  following : — 

‘  Permit  us,  O  heavenly  Father !  we  beseech  Thee,  to  plead  for  the 
children  of  this  people ;  that  Thou  w’ouldest  be  pleased  afresh  to  extend 
to  them  the  visitations  of  Thy  love.  Draw  them,  and  attract  them  to 
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Tlivself,  make  them  Thy  children  ;  stain,  we  beseech  Thee,  in  their  view, 
all  the  attractions  of  this  world.  Preserve  those  that  love  Thee,  through 
all,  and  grant,  that  by  Thy  power,  they  may  be  kept  from  falling,  and 
finally  be  presented  faultless,  before  the  throne  of  Thy  glory,  with  exceed¬ 
ing  joy.’ 

The  15th  of  October,  1843,  was  the  last  time  he  attended 
meeting.  In  returning  home  he  visited  an  invalid,  with  whom 
he  conversed  cheerfully ;  and  the  day  being  very  fine,  he  walked 
into  his  garden  and  field.  He  observed  to  his  niece,  Lucy  Brad¬ 
shaw,  how  particularly  comfortable  he  felt,  adding,  ‘  I  am  afraid, 
my  dear,  we  are  almost  too  huppjj,^  He  spent  much  of  the  evening 
in  reading,  but  the  next  day  became  very  seriously  indisposed, 
and,  from  his  sudden  prostration  of  strength,  little  hopes  were 
entertained  of  his  recovery.  During  his  illness,  affectionate  con¬ 
sideration  for  those  around  him  strikingly  marked  his  character, 
and  though  extreme  weakness,  at  times,  clouded  his  mental  per¬ 
ceptions,  humility  and  love  were  uniformly  the  clothiruj  of  his  spirit. 
He  enjoyed  having  the  Scriptures  read  to  him,  and  also  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  those  who  have  fought  the  good  fight;  and  in  speaking 
of  early  Friends,  he  said,  that  he  felt  comforted  in  the  hope  of 
being  one  day  united  to  all  those  worthies  for  ever.  He  afterwards 
added,  with  tears,  '  Oh  I  how  often  I  think  of  those  gracious 
words  of  the  Saviour,  ‘That  they  may  bewithmCy  where  I  am 

On  the  3()th  of  December,  1843,  he  fell  asleep.  As  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  dissolution  approached,  a  heavenly  serenity  settled  on 
his  countenance ;  and  his  hands,  w  Inch  had  been  raised  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  gradually  sank  upon  his  bosom,  as  the  re¬ 
deemed  spirit  gently  passed  away. 

In  a  former  article,*  incidentally  alluding  to  Mr.  Allen,  wc 
observed,  that  should  his  life  ever  be  written,  the  great  lesson 
to  be  gathered  from  it  would  be,  the  practicjibility  of  combining, 
through  a  long  life,  the  obligations  of  trade,  the  pursuits  of 
science,  the  enjoyments  of  philanthropy,  and  the  duties  of  a 
gospel  minister.  And  W’e  remarked,  that  we  could  conceive  of 
nothing  better  calculated  to  correct  early  and  ill-directcd  ambi¬ 
tion,  to  check  youthful  pride,  or  to  cure  unreasonable  disgusts, 
than  the  observation  of  so  healthful  an  example,  as  that  of  a 
man,  w  hose  varied  honours  w'erc  but  successive  developments  of 
growing  character,  each  appearing  in  its  appropriate  season,  and 
each  bringing  with  it  its  suitable  reward.  A  careful  perusal  of 
the  volumes  before  us  has  but  confirmed  the  opinion  we  then 
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ventured  to  express.  But  the  task  has  not  been  undertaken. 
AVhile,  therefore,  we  .*\re  fully  sensible  of  our  obligations  to  the 
fair  editors,  for  the  care  and  labour  they  have  bestowed  on  the 
work;  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  in  our  judgment,  the  ^leiiioir 
w'oiild  have  been  greatly  increased  in  value,  had  the  extracts 
from  the  journal  been  largely  curtailed,  and  an  attempt  been 
made,  by  grouping  the  material,  to  give  a  more  condensed  and 
complete  view  of  Mr.  Allen's  life  and  character.  As  it  is,  the 
reader  is  left  to  gather,  as  he  best  may,  the  leading  features  of 
the  man,  from  voluminous  and  minute  details  of  his  everyday 
life ;  a  work,  which  we  fear  very  few  w  ill  take  the  trouble  to 
accomplish.  In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  endeavoured — 
how  imperfectly  we  are  well  aware — to  meet  in  some  degree 
this  w  ant ;  and  we  shall  now  close  the  review’,  bv  bricllv  ad- 
verting  to  two  or  three  of  William  Allen's  leading  character¬ 
istics. 

And  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is,  his  systematic  and  un- 
ircaried  industry.  Tliis  w  as  the  secret  of  his  success  in  life.  It 
was  not  brilliant  talent ;  it  was  not  early  advantages ;  it  was 
not  good  fortune,  that  made  him  so  useful  and  hap[>y  a  man. 
It  was  work ;  patient  and  persevering  toil,  undertaken  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  pursued  steadily,  under  an  abiding  sense  of 

dutv.  ^Ir.  Allen  wasted  no  time,  lie  was  moderate  in  diet 

* 

and  in  sleep.  He  carefully  gathered  up,  and  appropriated,  the 
crumbs  of  life  w  hich  others  fling  under  their  tables.  He  always 
had  work  at  hand ;  so  that  no  one  ever  saw  him  loitering  or  linger¬ 
ing,  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  should  do  next.  He  must  have  had 
naturally  a  quick  apprehension ;  and  he  early  acquired  tlie 
power  of  steadily  fixing  his  attention  on  any  given  subject.  All 
ids  habits,  both  ])crsonal  and  mental,  were  good.  His  know¬ 
ledge  was  accurate  and  well  arranged.  In  later  life — the  habit 
of  constant  occupation  surviving  the  power  of  attention — he 
attempted  much,  and  accomplished  little.  But  this  was  his 
infirmitv. 

A  second,  and  scarcely  less  prominent  feature  in  his  character, 
was  extreme  simplicity.  The  child’s  heart  clung  to  him  througli 
life.  At  fitty-six  he  mourns  the  loss  of  a  little  Norwegian  horse, 
with  the  unsophisticated  sorrow’  of  boyhood.  ‘  Poor  Pony,'  he 
says,  ‘  came  up  to  me  to-day  to  be  caressed.  I  had  hopes  of 
his  recovery,  but  in  the  evening  my  dear  little  grandson  brought 
me  word  that  he  was  dead.  I  felt*  low  at  the  loss  of  this  poor 
animal;  it  was  a  beautiful,  aft'ectionate,  and  useful  creature;  I 
never  had  occasion  to  strike  it  with  a  whip  in  my  lite.  1  h^^P® 
not  to  repine,  but  really  the  things  which  1  set  my  ailectioiis 
upon,  are  taken  from  me  in  a  remarkable  way.'  Sterne  might 
have  envied  a  sensibility  so  unaffected  and  sincere. 
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The  third,  and  crowning  distinction  in  his  character,  was 
thorough  disinterestedness.  The  general  unselfishness  of  his 
laborious  life  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  person  capable  of 
understanding  and  appreciating  Christian  goodness.  But  one 
rciuarkal)le  instance  of  bis  intlexibility  in  what  lie  deemed  to  be 
right,  and  his  disregard  of  pecuniary  interests  when  their  pro¬ 
motion  involved  a  questionable  course,  ought  not  to  be  unnoticed. 
We  refer  to  his  grateful  but  firm  refusal  to  accede  to  the  urgent 
request  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  that  he  would  undertake  the 
supply  of  drugs  for  the  llussian  .army.  The  Royal  Society,  in 
recording  Mr.  Allen’s  decease,  felt  it  right  to  state  this  circum¬ 
stance  in  their  obitu.ary,  and  to  .add,  ‘  To  his  honour  be  it 
spoken,  he  resisted  a  temptation  the  vatue  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate.^ 

llis;^iW^  breathes  in  every  page  of  the  Memoirs.  Tholuck, 
who  spent  some  time  with  him  in  1835,  refers  with  beautiful 
humility  to  a  little  incident  which  occurred  just  before  he  left 
Mr.  Allen’s  house,  and  which  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted. 
There  was  a  large  company  present  when  Tholuck  took  leave. 
Instead  of  accompanying  him  to  the  door,  ^Ir.  Allen  withdrew 
with  him  and  Thomas  Shillitoe  into  another  room.  Here  they 
sat  down  together  in  silence  and  had  ‘  a  sweet  religious  oppor¬ 
tunity.’  The  two  Friends  addressed  Tholuck  in  ministry,  and 
thev  all  felt  it  w.as  a  season  ever  to  be 'remembered.  Tholuck, 
referring  to  it  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Allen,  wTitten  after  his  arriv.al 
at  home,  says,  ‘  My  dearest  fatherly  friend,  I  thank  you  once 
more  for  all ;  I  thank  you  more  especially  for  the  last  holy 
quarter  of  .an  hour ;  we  shall  find  it  again  w  ith  its  fruits  in 
eternity.  Oh  !  my  heart  pants  for  more  communion  with  aged 
brethren  from  whom  I  can  learn,  by  whom  I  can  be  edified. 
Here  I  am  surrounded  by  hundreds,  who  want  continually  to 
receive  from  me.’  How  beautiful  it  is  to  see  the  accomplished 
theologian  thus  sitting  .at  the  feet  of  an  aged  disciple  of  another 
communion,  and  what  a  testimony  it  bears  to  the  piety  of  the 
man  in  whose  house  he  had  sojourned ! 

In  the  e.arly  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Allen  was  himself  much 
influenced  by  this  kind  of  private  and  personal  ministry,  pecu¬ 
liar,  we  believe,  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  Such  communications 
were  evidently  regarded  by  him  as,  in  a  cert.ain  sense,  authori¬ 
tative.  lie  speaks  in  one  place,  of  Samuel  Emlen  being  ^  com* 
missioned  by  the  Great  Master’  to  say  a  word  to  him.  In 
another,  of  Mary  Stacey,  after  sitting  for  some  time  in  silence, 

ministering’ to  him ‘as  if  she  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
workings*  of  his  ‘mind:’  and  he  evidently  receives  her  *  assu* 
ranee*  that  God  was  dealing  with  him  in  love,  as  a  message 
from  heaven.  On  another  of  these  occasions  the  ministering 
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friend  predicts  his  designation  for  service  in  the  cliurch;  and 
again  and  again,  are  silent  worsliippers  spoken  of  as  receiving 
sensible  manifestations  of  Divine  favour,  being  '  baptized  toge¬ 
ther,^  'oversliadowed  with  a  precious  covering,^  ‘encircled  in 
the  arms  of  Divine  love.' 

Yet  ^Ir.  Allen  was  no  visionary  ;  nor  was  he  in  the  slightest 
degree  tinged  with  fanaticism.  Speaking  of  a  fire  which  took 
place  at  Plough  Court,  and  in  which  the  escape  of  the  family, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  premises  was,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  accident,  little  short  of  a  miracle;  he  only  ventures  tore- 
mark,  ‘  it  was  got  under,  I  trust  I  may  say  providentially, 
though  I  felt  myself  unworthy  of  such  a  favour  J 

His  views  of  Divine  truth  (we  pass  no  judgment  on  his  pecu¬ 
liarities  as  a  Friend)  wxre  sober  and  scriptural.  That  they  were 
evangelical  is  evident  from  the  terms  he  uses  in  his  Diary,  in 
relation  to  the  merits,  atonement,  and  justifying  righteousness 
of  Christ.  Hence  he  rejoices  in  the  declaratory  minute  made 
by  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  18Ji9,  stating 
that  they  can  have  no  fellowship  with  any  persons  or  bodies  of 
persons,  who  deny  the  fundamental  principles  of  tlie  Christian 
religion,  and  mentioning  what  those  points  are,  ‘  in  some  of  the 
strongest  passages  of  Scripture  relative  to  the  divinity  and 
offices  of  the  Redeemer.' 

His  habitual  spirit  and  temper,  allow  ing  of  course  for  human 
infirmity,  was  humble  and  devout.  He  shrank  from  strife,  as 
an  uncongenial  clement,  and  considered  that  he  had  no  call  to 
mingle  in  the  struggles  of  party.  When  attacked  by  the  press, 
as  he  frequently  was,  he  could  defend  himself  with  point  and 
vigour;  but  he  considered,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  best 
w  ay  to  overcome  a  bad  spirit  in  an  opponent  was  to  ‘  starve  it 
out,*  Although  much  interested  in  public  affairs,  he  was  soon 
‘oppressed  by  politics,'  and  became  ‘increasingly  convinced' 
that  ‘  the  less  Friends  mingle  in  the  politics  of  the  world  the 
better.' 

In  attention  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  liouschold,  Mr. 
Allen,  even  in  his  busiest  seasons,  w’asmost  exemplary.  He  fre¬ 
quently  speaks  of  the  contrition,  peace,  or  joy  experienced  by 
himself,  or  manifested  by  others,  at  these  seasons.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  doubt  the  reality  of  this  blessedness.  AN  c  greatly 
prefer  vocal  prayer,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  many  ot  these 
silent  meetings  of  the  family,  broken  only  by  the  reverential 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  w’crc  in  deed  and  in  truth, 
‘  times  of  refreshing  from  the  Lord.'  To  all  his  dependents 
Mr.  Allen  was  kind  and  attentive.  Those  who  served  him 
faithfully  he  loved  with  paternal  tenderness,  and  watched  with 
parental  care.  Nor  did  his  interest  in  them  cease  when  they 
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left  his  house.  lie  speaks  of  the  discovery  of  an  old  servant  of 
his  mother’s,  who  had  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  miscon¬ 
duct  of  a  brother,  as  almost  providential.  *  1  was  quite 
affected/  he  says,  ^  and  blamed  her  for  not  letting  me  know ; 
for  I  wiis  not  aware  that  she  was  living.^ 

Hut  we  must  conclude.  There  is  one  other  point  on  which 
wc  should  have  liked  to  have  said  a  few  words,  had  not  this  article 
already  extended  to  such  an  unreasonable  length.  We  refer 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Allen,  acting  on  his  principles  as  a  Friend, 
undertook  his  journeys  and  other  labours  under  the  distinct  im¬ 
pression  of  a  Divine  call.  Whether  he  was  always  right,  as  to  the 
character  of  tliese  secret  suggestions,  may  with  some  be  matter 
of  doubt.  We  are  satisfied  that  he  believed  them  to  be  from 
above;  and  we  arc  sure  that,  whether  agreeable  to  his  inclina¬ 
tions,  or  involving  painful  sacrifice,  they  would  have  been 
equally  regarded.  At  what  point  the  strong  conviction  that 
a  truth  or  a  duty  is  given  us  from  above,  is  most  likely  to  mingle 
with  the  w  hisperings  of  self-will  or  the  desire  of  self-pleasing,  it 
is  always  hard  to  determine.  *  When  the  conscience  is  clear, 
when  the  man  is  lowly,  when  he  has  been  subdued  by  disci¬ 
pline,  the  opposition  (between  the  teachings  of  heaven  and  self¬ 
exaltation)  seems  clear  to  him  as  between  day  and  night ;  the 
delusion  of  his  own  heart  is  manifested  to  him,  by  the  light 
which  Gtwl  has  kindled  there.  But  amidst  the  noise  of  human 
applause,  the  distinction,  once  so  definite,  vanishes;  the  pre¬ 
cious  and  the  vile  become  hopelessly  mingled.’  ^  This,  however, 
we  will  say :  Woe  to.  the  man  w  ho  imagines  he  has  no  call — no 
vocation  given  him  of  God  !  Woe  to  the  man — a  still  deeper 
woe — who,  having  a  call,  thinks  himself  fit  liberty  to  deny  or 
evade  its  claims,  to  falsify  it,  or  to  fritter  it  away  1  Let  earnest 
and  thoughtful  young  men  think  of  these  things,  and  ponder 
well  their  goings.  If  they  doubt  as  to  the  promptings  of 
duty,  let  them  remember,  in  this,  as  in]  every  other  perplexity, 
that '  light  is  sown  for  the  upright  ’ — ^tbat  *  before  honour  is 
humility  ’ — that  the  path  of  lowliness  is  the  path  of  safety,  and 
the  highway  of  wisdom,  that  which  was  trodden  by  Him  of 
whom  it  is  written, — He  pleased  not  himself. 
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Art.  VI. — Histoire  dcs  Girondins  (History  of  the  Girondists).  By 
A.  de  Lamartine.  8  vols.  Paris.  1847.  Fume  and  Co. 

The  National  Convention,  like  its  predecessors — the  Constituent 
and  the  Legislative  Assemblies — had  its  especial  mission  to  fulfil ; 
and,  like  its  predecessors,  in  the  performance  of  its  task,  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  popular  impulse,  and  constantly  did  more 
than  it,  at  first,  intended  to  do;  though  hardly  ever  so  much  as  the 
people  required.  The  task  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  to 
save  the  nation  from  bankruptcy,  and  a  tottering  throne  from  the 
abyss  on  the  verge  of  which  the  nol)ility,the  clergy,  and  a  profligate 
court  insisted  on  keeping  it.  This  task  had  been  imposed  upon 
it,  both  by  the  king’s  summons,  and  by  the  mandates  of  the 
electors.  In  the  accomplishment  of  it,  the  Assembly  not  only 
experienced  a  most  unjustifiable  opposition,  on  the  part  of  tlie 
two  privileged  orders,  of  the  court  and  of  the  king  himself ;  hut 
also  was  threatened  by  them  with  violent  dissolution,  and  even 
with  subsequent  penalties,  for  its  strict  Jidhercncc  to  the  object 
of  its  convocation.  The  people  rose  in  support  of  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  ;  and  nothing  less  than  the  abolition  of  all  the  privileges 
of  the  two  orders,  and  the  restriction  of  the  kingly  authority 
within  constitutional  limits,  and  under  national  control,  could 
satisfy  them.  The  Constituent  Assembly  complied  witli  the 
popular  will;  but  within  the  limits  of  reason,  of  justice,  and  of 
the  true  interests  of  the  country.  The  nobility,  the  clergy,  and 
the  court  were  deprived  of  their  haughty,  sordid,  and  injurious 
pre-eminence,  and  subjected,  like  all  other  Frenchmen,  to  the 
fiscal  and  civil  laws,  the  whole  w^eight  of  which  they  had  hitherto 
thrown  on  the  Tiers  Elat — on  the  agricultural,’ commercial,  and 
working  classes.  As  to  the  king,  notwithstanding  his  averred 
duplicity,  and  his  blind  subjection  to  the  hostile  view^s  and  pas¬ 
sions  of  his  queen,  the  Constituent  Assembly,  with  a  forbear¬ 
ance — an  indulgence  which  M.  de  Lamartine  himself  blames, 
left  him  on  his  throne,  with  prerogatives  more  extensive  thau 
those  of  the  kings  of  England. 

The  mission  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  to  watch  over  the 
due  observance  of  the  newly  established  constitution,  both  by  the 
executive  and  by  all  the  citizens:  the  adoption  in  concert  with  the 
king,  of  the  measures  best  calculated  to  secure  a  regular  and 
peaceful  management  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  country  -the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  were  necessary  against 
royalist  or  republican  transgressors — the  reconcilement  of  an 
old  dynasty  w’ith  the  new  institutions,  and  the  consolidation  o 
the  constitutional  monarchy  in  France.  The  legislators  faith- 
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fullv  (liscliargcd  their  duties  ;  hut  the  representative  of  the  old 
dynasty  would  not  be  reconciled  with  the  new  institutions.  Far 
from  it ;  he  openly  exercised  his  constitutional  preroj^atives,  to 
oppose  and  paralyse  the  working  of  the  constitution,  by  vetoing 
the  decrees  of  the  Assembly,  by  dismissing  honest  and  liberal 
ministers,  and  by  selecting  his  advisers  from  among  the  enemies 
of  the  constitution ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  secretly  en¬ 
couraging,  in  the  interior,  the  insurrectionary  attempts  of  the 
nobility  and  of  the  clergy,  and  urging,  too  successfully,  the  ab¬ 
solute  monarchs  and  the  emigrants  to  hasten  the  invasion  of 
France,  and  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  to  its  former  state. 
The  people  rose  again,  under  the  conviction  that  royalty  w  as,  like 
aristocracies  and  state  churches,  irreconcilable  with  the  liberty 
and  safety  of  a  nation  ;  and  to  compel  the  Legislative  Assembly 
to  depose  the  king,  as  they  had  compelled  the  Constituent 
Assembly  to  annihilate  the  privileged  orders. 

To  save  the  country,  to  subdue  the  domestic  and  foreign  foe, 
and  to  indict  condign  punishment  on  all  who  had  promoted 
civil  war  and  foreign  invasion  ;  such  was  the  mission  of  the 
National  Convention :  a  mission  given  by  an  indignant  popula¬ 
tion,  to  the  deputies,  iu  every  department  of  France,  after  sanc¬ 
tioning  the  Revolution  of  the  10th  of  August  and  all  its  conse¬ 
quences.  The  importance  of  the  task  cannot  be  conceived, 
unless  the  reader  is  reminded  that,  at  the  moment  when  the 
elections  took  place,  thirty-six  thousand  Austrians  were  threat¬ 
ening  the  Belgian  frontier  of  France;  eighty  thousand  Prussians 
with  twenty  thousand  emigrants  had  invaded  Champain,  had 
taken  Longwy  and  Verdun,  and  were  marching  on  Paris ;  the 
Germanic  empire  was  throwing  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  combataUiS  ;  thirty-eight  thousand 
Piedmontese  and  sixty  thousand  Spaniards  were  ready  for  the 
attack,  on  the  south-western  and  the  southern  frontiers;  England 
was  hastening  her  warlike  preparations,  to  join  the  coalition ;  and, 
lu  the  meanwhile,  royalist  insurrections  were  raging  iu  the  south 
and  west  of  France.  Thewholeof  the  French  army  hardly  amounted 
to  one-third  of  the  forces  they  were  to  encounter.  To  the  most 
formidable  attack,  that  of  the  Prussians  who,  with  the  emigrants, 
amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  men,  Dumouriez  could  only 
oppose  seventeen  thousand  soldiers.  A  frantic  despair  animated 
all  the  citizens.  The  electors  were  tendering  their  votes,  as  the 
last  will  of  men  going  to  die,  and  were  leaving  the  polling  otTiccs 
to  rush  on  the  frontiers  ;  and  most  of  them,  when  quitting  their 
homes,  thus  addressed  the  civic  authorities  :  *We  are  going  to 
fight  and  die  in  defence  of  our  country ;  but  when  marching 
against  the  foreign  invaders,  shall  we  abandon  our  mothers,  our 
^ives,  our  sisters,  our  children  to  the  mercy  of  our  domestic 
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enemies  ?  Let  the  accomplices  of  the  tyrant  be  exterminated. 
Tiieir  death  alone  can  secure  the  safety  of  our  unprotected 
families.' 

Before  the  Assembly,  elected  under  such  circumstances,  liad 
entered  their  hall,  the  work  of  extermination  had  already  begun. 
Here,  again,  we  must  briefly  relate,  in  their  proper  order,  tlie 
events  which  took  place  from  the  10th  of  August  to  the  21st  of 
September,  when  the  National  Convention  met  for  the  first  time. 
Without  this  preliminary  resume,  the  whole  of  the  discords  and 
measures  of  the  Conventionels  are  incomprehensible. 

We  have  shown,  in  our  preceding  article,  that  the  Legislative 
Assembly  had  constantly  resisted  the  general  irritation,  and  that 
even  the  triumph  of  the  insurrection  could  not  wrest  from  them 
a  single  measure  in  opposition  to  the  constitution  which  they 
liad  sworn  to  uphold.  Nothing  could  equal  in  irreflection  and 
injustice  the  judgment  ])ronouuced  by  M.  Lamartine,*  on  tlie 
character  of  this  Assembly  : — ‘  Le  peuple,'  says  he,  ^  an  10  Aout, 
fut  plushomme  d'etat  que  ses  legislateurs  I'assemblee  nc  prenait 
par  le  gouvernail.  Le  people  s’y  precipita  avec  ce  genic  dc  la 
circonstance  et  cettc  temerite,  de  resolution  qui  risque  tout,  pour 
tout  sauver  quand  tout  est  iuevitablement  perdu.  Le  mecanisme 
de  la  constitution  ne  fonctionnait  plus.  Un  eclair  de  conviction 
il  le  demontra  qu'on  ne  pouvait  plus  le  reparer.  11  lui  le  brisa ;  ce 
flit  le  10  Aout.'  The  people,  the  better  statesmen  (according  to 
M.  de  Lamartine)  set  to  work.  They  dissolved  the  municipal 
council,  and  appointed  a  new  one.  They  re-organised  in  tlie 
same  manner  the  committees  of  the  sections  of  Paris.  The 
manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  proclaiming  that  all  the 
honest  men  of  the  capital  were  ready  to  welcome  his  arrival,  led 
them  to  establish  a  committee  of  surveillance  generale,  to  watch 
over  the  plots  of  those  honest  men.  The  protest  of  Lafayette 
and  some  of  his  genenals  against  the  suspension  of  the  king,  and, 
subsequently,  the  news  of  his  flight,  and  of  the  bombardment 
and  the  surrender  ofLongwy,  arriving  at  the  same  time  in  Paris; 
caused  the  Municipal  Council  to  demand  from  the  Legislative 
Assembly  the  organization  of  a  court  martial  to  try  the  accom¬ 
plices  of  the  court,  of  Lafayette,  of  the  emigrants  and  of  the  in¬ 
vaders.  The  demand  being  rejected,  a  deputation  of  the  Council 
was  sent  to  the  Assembly,  on  the  following  day,  to  insist  on  the 
organization  of  the  tribunal ;  and  the  legislature  yielded,  but  not 
without  restricting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  the  crimes  of 
the  10th  of  August. 

The  committee  of  surveillance  generale  had  no  sooner  been 
established,  than  it  assumed  the  right  of  arresting  all  persons 

♦  Vol.  iii.  pp.  269 — 274. 
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suspected  of  royalism.  The  ministry  appointed  by  the  Legisla- 
tive  Assembly,*  after  the  suspension  of  the  king,  could  not  see 
without  alarm  this  usurpation  of  powers,  which  placed  the 
liberty,  and,  probably,  the  life  of  all  the  citizens  at  the  mercy  of 
an  irresponsible  committee  of  the  insurrectionary  Communal 
Council.  With  a  view  to  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  the  execu¬ 
tive,  and  to  prevent  or  mitigate  excesses  which  it  was  easy  to 
anticipate,  the  ministers  resolved  to  propose  to  the  Assembly  a 
decree,  authorising  them  to  order  domiciliary  visits,  and  take 
such  other  measures  as  were  necessary  to  secure  the  persons 
implicated  in  the  plots  of  the  court.  Danton,  supported  by  all 
his  colleagues,  was  the  spokesman  on  this  occasion,  and  said  but 
a  few  words.  The  dangers  of  the  country  justified  his  applica¬ 
tion  for  extraordinary  powers,  which  the  Assemhly  granted, 
and  the  decree  was  unanimously  adopted.  It  was  carried  into 
execution  on  the  following  day,  and  about  five  thousand  persons 
(says  M.  dc  Lamartine)  were  arrested  ;  more  than  the  half  of 
whom  were  almost  immediately  released.  The  others  were 
sent  to  the  several  prisons  of  Paris,  to  be  successively  tried. 

A  few  days  had  hardly  elapsed,  when,  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  of  September,  the  news  reached  Paris  of  the  bomhardment 
and  surrender  of  Verdun.  The  particulars  of  this  event  were 
made  public  on  the  following  day.  The  civil  authorities  and 
the  iidiabitants,  after  three  hours'  siege,  assembh*d,  and  insisted 
on  capitulating.  The  military  governor.  Colonel  Beaurepaire, 
vainly  opposed  a  disgraceful  surrender.  He  wjis  outvoted;  but 
when  the  pen  was  presented  to  him  to  sign  the  capitulation  : 
'No,' said  he;  '  I  have  sworn  to  surrender  oidy  as  a  corpse  to 
the  enemies  of  my  country.  Survive  your  infamy,  if  you  can. 
As  to  me,  these  are  my  last  \vords  :  I  die  a  free  man.  I  bequeath 
my  blood  to  the  coward,  as  an  ignominy, — to  the  brave,  as  an 
example  ! '  and  placing  the  mouth  of  a  pistol  to  his  heart,  he 
fired,  and  fell  dead  in  the  council-room.  This  patriotic  suicide 
did  not  deter  the  others  from  their  purpose.  Not  only  did  they 
i^ign  the  capitulation,  but  they  also,  with  the  principal  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  town,  sent  their  daughters,  in  their  best  dresses,  to 
welcome  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  strew  flowers  on  his  path. 

fhe  rage  of  the  population  of  Paris,  on  reading  or  liearing 
these  particulars,  rose  to  its  pitch.  '  Death  to  the  nobles, 
to  the  royalists,  to  the  priests,  to  all  the  accomplices  of  the 
court,  and  of  the  emigrants  who  arc  preparing  to  do  here  what 

*  Roland  (interior),  Servan  (war),  ClaviOre  (finances),  Danton  (justice), 
longc  (marine),  Lebrun  (foreign  aflfairs),  (irouvelle  (secretary  of  the 
council).  The  daughter  of  the  last-mentioned  gentleman  has  been  kept  in 
prison,  by  Louis  Philippe,  for  the  last  eight  years,  as  guilty  of  conspiring 
Against  him. 
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they  have  done  at  Verdun  !  In  six  days  tlie  king  of  Prussia 
may  be  here ;  let  him  meet,  instead  of  girls  and  flowers,  the 
corpses  of  the  traitors !  ^  Such  were  the  exclamations  of  an 
infuriated  multitude,  filling  the  streets  and  all  the  public  places ; 
and,  that  very  evening,  the  massaeres  in  the  prisons  began. 
Horror-struck  at  these  atrocious  executions,  the  Assembly,  the 
Ministry,  the  Commune,  and  the  mayor  of  Paris,  Pethioli,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prevent  their  continuance.  The  commissaries  of 
the  Assembly  and  of  the  Commune,  however,  found  their  en¬ 
treaties,  and  those  of  Roland  and  Pethion,  rudely  unheeded. 
They  had  no  military  force  at  their  disposal,  to  disperse  or  to 
seize  the  assassins.  The  national  guard,  disorganized  after  the 
10th  of  August,  did  not  answer  to  the  call  of  the  authorities, 
who  vainly  bewailed  what  they  could  not  prevent.  In  many 
provincial  tow  ns,  the  example  set  in  Paris  was  but  too  faithfully 
followed  ;  and  the  continued  advance  of  the  Prussians  threat¬ 


ened  to  extend  those  butcheries  to  all  parts  of  France. 

M.  de  Lamartine,  when  relating  in  all  their  heart-rending 
details  these  lamentable  events,  says,  '  La  pensce  en  apparlknt  a 
Marat,  Vaccepiation  et  la  responsibilUe  a  Danton,  Vexecution  au 
comiti  de  surveillance,  la  complicite  a  plusieurs,  la  lache  tole¬ 
rance  a  tons/  Ry  representing  all  the  facts  in  their  proper 
order,  their  connexion  becomes  evident,  and  we  arrive  at  a 


contrary  conclusion.  The  sudden  and  irresistible  impulse  of 
popular  revenge  was  the  sole  prompter  of  the  massacres.  Their 
very  beginning,  as  related  by  all  historians,  and  by  M.  de 
Lamartine  himself,  proves  that  they  were  not  the  result  of  a 
preconcerted  plot.  Towards  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  five  coaches  containing  prisoners,  and  removing  them 
from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  the  prison  of  UAbbaye,  passed  through 
the  Carrefour  Bussy,  followed  by  an  immense  mob  loadiug 
them  w  ith  execrations.  At  that  place,  in  a  booth  erected  iu 
the  open  air,  some  municipal  officers  were  receiving  the  enlist- 
nicnt  of  numerous  volunteers.  At  the  sight  of  the  carriages, 
the  crowd  which  filled  the  space  re-echoed  the  imprecations. 
'  Here  are  the  accomplices  of  the  Prussians !  these  arc  the  men 
to  murder  you  all,  if  you  let  them  live !  ^  These  w  ords,  uttered 
by  hundreds  of  voices,  soon  produced  their  effect.  The  prisoners 
were  attacked  in  the  carriages,  while  the  coachmen  hastened 
towards  their  destination,  distant  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  Carrefour  Bussy.  The  crowd  followed,  and  arrived  at  the 
Abbaye,  where  the  massacre  immediately  began. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that,  by  his  perpetual  denunciations  an 
lus  provocations  to  vengeance,  in  his  newspaper,  I* Amt  w 
Peuple,  Marat  had  contributed  to  familiarize  the  minds  of  bis 
renders  with  the  idea  of  such  summary  justice ;  and,  so  fab 
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the  thought  of  it  tnay  be  said  to  belong  to  him.  We  are  incliued 
to  think,  though  we  do  not  know  it,  that,  when, apprised  of  the  ^ 
beginning  of  the  butcheries,  he  approved  of  them,  and  encou¬ 
raged  their  continuance,  and  that  the  Committee  oi  Surveillance 
Generale  acted  in  conformity  with  liis  views ;  but  the  rcsponsi- 
bilitv  of  those  atrocities  cannot,  with  justice,  be  cast  on 
Danton.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  prisoners  who  perished 
had  been  arrested  in  execution  of  the  decree  of  the  Assembly, 
enacted  on  the  proposal  of  Danton :  but  Danton  spoke  in  the 
name,  in  the  presence,  and  with  the  assent,  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  ministry.  Besides,  it  is  certain  that  the  object  of  the 
ministry,  and  of  the  assembly,  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  Commune  on  the  authority  of  the  legislators 
and  of  the  executive ;  and  to  deprive  the  revolutionary  sections 
of  all  pretence  for  agitation  and  new  insurrections,  by  taking 
the  initiative  in  measures  which,  however  severe,  were  preferable 
to  the  justice  du  peuple^  with  which  all  suspected  persons,  the 
legislators  and  the  ministers  themselves,  were  threatened. 

Danton,  during  the  massacres,  acted  in  concert  with  his  col¬ 
leagues  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood;  but,  when  the  horrid 
tragedy  ceased,  he  differed  from  them,  not  as  to  its  character, 
but  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  consequence  of  it. 
Roland,  CLaviere,  Servan,  and  all  the  Girondists,  insisted  on  a 
prompt  and  strict  investigation  of  those  abominable  transac¬ 
tions,  and  on  the  punishment  of  their  authors  and  their  accom¬ 
plices.  Danton  told  them  that  it  was  beyond  their  power  to 
punish  crimes  which  they  had  been  unable  to  prevent  or  to 
restrain :  that,  without  any  armed  force  at  their  disposal,  it 
was  madness  to  attempt  the  thing,  when  eighty  thousand  armed 
inhabitants  of  Paris  had,  by  their  inaction,  and  notwithstanding 
the  urgent  appeal  of  the  legislative  and  municipal  authorities, 
if  not  sanctioned,  at  least  amnestied,  the  murders.  Seeing  that 
his  observations  could  not  shake  the  determination  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  and  their  friends,  he  pronounced  those  prophetic  words, 
*\ou  will  not  succeed :  you  will  only  prepare  your  own  ruin,  and 
perhaps  the  ruin  of  the  country.  Let  what  is  done  be  done, 
and  let  us  hasten  to  bury  the  victims,  and  with  them,  if 
possible,  all  remembrance  of  their  death 
^ladame  Roland,  who  was  present  at  the  discussion,  concluded 
from  the  opposition  of  Danton  that  he  feared  an  investigation., 
and  that,  therefore,  he  must  liave  been  in  the  horrid  plot.  She 
even  went  farther  in  her  inference.  A  man  like  Danton  could  no 
where  play  a  secondary  part ;  he  must  have  been — he  was — the 
originator,  the  occult  director  of  the  massacres.  She  unfortu- 

details  were  given  to  us,  in  1826,  by  Garat,  who  had  taken  a 
part  in  the  discussion,  and  supported  the  views  of  Danton. 
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nately  prevailed  upon  her  husband,  upon  Guadet,  and  most  of 
the  Girondists,  to  adopt  her  conclusions  as  realities.  The  com¬ 
plicity  of  Danton  became  the  creed  of  a  party,  whilst  the  per- 
petrators  of  those  execrable  butcheries,  mistakinj'  liis  forbear¬ 
ance  for  approbation,  rallied  round  him,  and  affected  submission 
to  his  leadersliip. 

•  Such  are  the  circumstances  under  which  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  met  for  the  first  time,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1792  * 
All  the  members  had  been  chosen  by  the  electors  among  the 
men  who,  since  the  opening  of  the  Etats  GenaauXy  in  1789, 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  attachment  to  the  popular 
cause,  in  the  Constituent  and  Legislative  Assemblies,  in  the 
municipal  and  judiciary  offices,  and  in  the  press.  All  the 
Girondists  had  been  returned,  and  their  ranks  were  re-inforced 
by  the  adjunction  of  most  of  the  late  members  of  the  National 
Assembly,  among  whom  we  may  name  Lanjuinais,  Rabaud,  St. 
Etienne,  and  Fauchet. 

The  other  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  sent  to  the 
Convention,  formed  a  sort  of  neutral  party,  with  the  exception 
of  Robespierre,  Barrere,  Ilerault  de  Seelielle,  Lepeltier  de  St. 
Fiu*gcau,  and  some  few  men  who  placed  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  representatives  of  Paris,  and  of  a  large  number  of  men 
who  were  elected  for  the  first  time;  all  of  wliom  had  been  chosen 


on  account  of  their  ultra-democratic  principles.  The  Gironde^ 
the  Plaine,  the  Montague,  were  the  designations  generally  given 
to,  and  accepted  by,  the  three  sections  of  the  Convention.  At 
the  top  of  the  Montague,  on  a  solitjiry  bench,  sat  a  man ;  his 
head  wrapped  in  a  dirty  handkerchief,  his  neck  and  hairy  chest 
uncovered,  his  dress  of  the  coarsest  stuff  and  in  the  filthiest 
condition  ;  an  object  of  disgust  or  of  horror  to  all ;  and  yet 
calm,  impassible,  or,  sometimes,  opposing  a  contemptuous  smile 
to  the  marked  aversion  of  his  colleagues,  as  if  conscious  of  hw 


own  unfathomable  superiority. — It  was  Marat. 

On  the  very  day,  at  the  very  hour,  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Assembly,  the  armies  under  Dumouricz  were  triumphing 
over  the  Prussians,  at  Valmy;  whilst  the  news  received  that 
morning  in  Paris,  representing  his  skilful  movements  as  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  preceding  disasters  and  a  l  etreat,  had  spread 
consternation  in  the  capital,  and  added  new  fuel  to  the  poptdar 
fury.  The  first  (Rebates  in  the  convention  could  not  but  be 
influenced  by  these  adverse  circumstances,  and  exhibit  in  all 
their  animosity  the  conflicting  passions  of  the  two  extremes  of 
the  Assembly.  The  abrogation  of  royalty,  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  republic,  were  unanimously  voted  ;  but  the  unanimity  o 


•  M.  de  Lamartine  says  (page  28,  vol.  4)  the  20th,  and  afterwards  (pag« 
77),  the  21  St. 
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the  Convention  ceased  after  this  first  deliberation.  Since  the 
massacres  in  the  prisons,  Roland,  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
in  all  his  circulars  to  the  departmental  authorities,  and  in  the 
newspapers  over  which  he  had  any  influence,  constantly  de- 
maiuied  a  severe  inquiry  into  these  abominable  crimes,  and  the 
prosecution  of  their  perpetrators;  and  the  Girondists  had  done 
the  same,  during  tlie  last  days  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
They  all  renewed  their  attacks  immediately  after  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention,  in  the  presence  of  Marat,  the  instigator  of 
those  butcheries,  and  of  many  actors  and  approvers  who  had 
been  elected  by  the  constituency  of  Paris.  Danton,  who  had 
also  been  elected,  and  who  had  resigned  the  ministry  of  justice,* 
to  fulfil  his  duties  of  legislator,  was  included,  though  not  named, 
in  the  accusations.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  these  men 
would  patiently  submit  to  the  attacks  of  which  they  were  the 
object.  They  all,  with  the  exception  of  Danton,  not  only  ad¬ 
mitted  their  participation  in  the  scenes  of  the  first  days  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  also  dared  to  declare  enemies  of  the  country,  and 
auxiliaries  of  the  emigrants  and  of  the  Prussians,  all  those  who 
were  so  constantly  condemning  a  great  deed  of  popular  justice, 
and  threatening  the  best  friends  of  lil)crty  and  of  the  national 
independence.  Marat,  in  his  Ami  du  Peuple,  the  Committee  of 
Surveillance  Generalty  in  their  deliberations,  the  committees  of 
the  revolutionary  sections,  and  the  clubs  of  the  Jacobins  and 
the  Cordeliers,  denounced  Roland,  his  wife,  and  the  Girondists, 
and  excited  the  people  to  murder  them  all,  as  the  only  means 
of  saving  the  country. 

The  news  of  the  victory  of  Valmy,  and  of  the  retrograde 
movement  of  the  Prussian  army,  happily  came  in  time  to  prevent 
another  popular  insurrection,  and  to  justify  the  Girondists  against 
the  accusation  of  having,  in  concert  with  the  court,  provoked 
the  declaration  of  war,  to  betray  the  country,  and  to  restore 
the  king  to  absolute  authority.  So  long  as  the  French  generals 
and  their  armies  had  experienced  reverses,  the  people  were 
easdy  induced  to  believe  those  absurd  charges ;  but  now  that 
the  man  who,  as  the  head  of  the  Girondist  ministry,  and  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  had  proposed  the  declaration  of  war,  had,  as 
gencral-in-chief,  obtained  a  glorious  success,  and  saved  the 
country,  all  the  accusations  fell  to  the  ground.  The  (iirondists 
seized  the  opportunity  to  denounce  the  arbitrary  arrests  ordered 
hy  the  Committee  of  Surveillance  Generale,  and  to  demand  its 
suppression,  and  the  repression  of  the  encroachments  of  the 
municipality  of  Paris  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  government, 
fhe  speech  of  Vergniaud,  who  made  the  motion,  remained  un- 

*  Craral  was  appointed  to  the  office,  on  the  resignation  of  Danton. 
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answered,  and  the  Assembly  decreed  that  the  subject  should  be 
taken  into  serious  consideration. 

For  a  few  days,  the  news  received  from  the  army  of  Du- 
mouriez  continuing  to  be  very  favourable,  and  giving  the 
certainty  of  the  entire  evacuation  of  the  territory,  allayed  the 
anxieties  of  the  population  of  Paris,  deprived  the  agitators  of 
their  main  engine  of  insurrection,  and  promised  to  the  true 
patriots  the  speedy  restoration  of  order  and  security.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  invasion  of  the  Belgian  frontier  of  France  soon 
rekindled  the  public  indignation.  The  Duke  of  Saxe  Teschen, 
governor  of  the  Netherlands,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  marched  upon  Lille.  On  the  29th  of  September,  he 
summoned  the  commandant  of  the  town  to  surrender,  and  on 
liis  refusal,  immediately  began  bombarding  the  fortress.  The 
bombardment  lasted  seven  days  and  seven  nights  without  any 
interruption.  During  that  time,  thirty  thousand  red  hot 
cannon-balls,  and  ten  thousand  shells  of  the  weight  of  one 
hundred  pounds  each,  were  poured  on  the  city.  The 
*Arch-duchess  Maria  Cliristina  of  Austria  herself  fired  the 
heaviest  mortar-pieces  of  a  battery  erected  in  her  presence, 
and  under  her  direction,  against  the  most  densely  populated 
part  of  the  city.  Thus  the  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette  was 
adding  to  the  already  too  intense  hatred  of  which  the  captive 
queen  was  the  object ;  and  the  clubs,  the  Sections,  the  most 
energetic  part  of  the  population,  indignant  at  such  barbarous 
warfare,  openly  threatened  to  repair  to  the  Temple,  and  to  put 
to  death  all  the  royal  prisoners. 

Fortunately,  the  accounts  of  the  ultimate  success  of  Du- 
mouriez,  of  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  Prussians,  of  the  rapid 
march  of  Beurnonvillc,  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  whom  the 
gcncral-in-chief  had  dispatched  to  the  relief  of  the  bombarded 
city,  and  the  arrival  of  Dumouriez  himself  in  Paris,  gradually 
appeased  the  popular  fury,  the  violence  of  which  was  constantly 
regulated  by  the  dangers  of  the  country.  The  hasty  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Lille,  at  the  approaeh  of  Beurnonvillc,  at  last 
restored  the  security  against  foreign  enemies,  without  which 
internal  concord  and  tranquility  could  not  be  re-established. 

During  the  few  days  which  Dumouriez  passed  in  Paris,  to 
concert  with  the  ministers  the  means  of  carrying  into  execution 
his  plans  to  expel  the  Austrians  from  the  Netherlands,  he 
endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all,  the  necessity 
of  union  among  sincere  patriots  of  all  parties,  and  made  use, 
for  that  purpose,  of  the  influence  which  his  victory  and  his 
popularity  had  obtained  for  him.  He  first  spoke  to  Danton, 
whose  intelligence,  energy  of  mind,  and  w.armth  of  heart,  were 
well  known  to  the  general,  and  requested  him  to  make  peace 
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with  the  Girondists,  and  with  Roland;  and,  thus,  strengthen  their 
party, — the  only  one  which  could  give  to  France  a  free,  a 
just,*  and  a  humane  government.  Danton  readily  assented, 
and  said  that,  he  was  as  desirous,  as  the  general,  of  acting  with 
the  Girondists;  ‘but,'  added  he,  ‘you  will  not  find  them  in  the 
same  disposition.  Farce  que  je  crois  dangereux  de  remuer  ie 
sang  de  Septetnbre^  Us  veulcnl  m'en  cnuvrir.  As  to  Roland,  I 
am  not  his  enemy.  1  saved  him  twice  during  the  last  three 
weeks,  and  he  acknowledged  it,  until  his  wife  put  into  his  head 
that  1  had  myself  provoked  the  warrant  of  the  committee  of 
surveillance,  and  the  attacks  of  Marat  against  him.  At  all 
events,  do  as  you  like,  and  I  vyill  ratify  all.' 

Vergniaud  and  Gensonne  were  the  friends  of  Dumouriez. 
He  represented  to  them  the  utter  impossibility  of  their  party 
resistiiiiT,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  daily  increasing  violence 
of  the  Commune,  of  the  Sections,  of  the  Jjicobins,  and  of  the 
Cordeliers,  who  seemed  all  to  act  under  the  inspirations  of 
Marat ;  unless  they  secured  for  the  defence  of  their  principles 
and  their  sound  views,  the  support  of  men  who  had  over  the 
population  of  Paris  a  still  greater  influence  than  Marat.  He 
entreated  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  and  for  their  own 
safety,  to  make  friends  with  Danton,  who  was  then  at  the 
height  of  his  popularity  ;  and  even  to  conciliate  Robespierre, 
whose  integrity,  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution, 
commanded  the  respect  of  all,  and  whose  support  would  silence 
the  Jacobins  and  the  Commune.  The  two  Girondist  leaders 
promised  to  consider  the  matter,  and  to  consult  with  their 
friends. 


Dumouriez  spoke  afterwards  to  Roland,  who  at  once  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  proposed  reconciliation  would  enable  the -As¬ 
sembly  to  establish  its  supreme  authority  over  the  Commune, 
and  give  to  the  executive  the  strength  and  freedom  of  action, 
without  which  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  the  government. 
But  then  added  he,  ‘  This  government  must  be  the  dictatorship 
of  Danton.'  ‘  Rather  the  dictatorship  of  Danton  than  that 
01  iMarjit  with’his  rabble,'  replied  Dumouriez:  ‘and  mark  my 
word,  you  have  no  other  alternative.'  Garat,  who  was  present, 
supported  the  views  of  Dumouriez,  who,  after  a  long  discussion, 
told  them,  ‘  I  have  but  little  time  to  spare.  In  a  few  days 
I  leave  to  join  my  army.  Do  what  I  recommend  you,  and 
fear  not.  Before  three  months  are  elapsed  1  shall  have  freed 
the  Netherlands  from  the  Austrian  yoke  :  let  me  not,  ou  my 
return,  again  witness  your  fatal  divisions.' 

Nearly  thirty  years  after  this  conversation,*  Garat  was  re- 


tiarat  came  over  to  England  in  1821,  and,  during  his  stay,  passed  the 
greatest  part  of  his  time  at  Little  Ealing,  the  residence  of  General  Du- 
Diouricz,  before  his  removal  to  Turville  Lark. 
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minding  General  Dumouriez  of  his  patriotic  intentions,  and 
lamenting  with  him  the  causes  and  the  consequences  of  the 
failure  of  their  joint  efforts.  ‘  Cette  malheureuse  ftmme  a  tout 
perdu  et  s*est  perdue  elle  meme,'  said  Garat,  speakini;  of  Madame 
Roland  ;  *  au  moment  ow,  sans  elle,  tout  pouvait  etre  sauve.^ 

Like  all  the  historians  of  the  French  revolution,  M.  de 
Lamartine  devotes  too  many  pages  to  this  lady,  and  judges 
her  with  too  great  indulgence.  ‘  Res  est  sacra  miser*  no  doubt; 
and  we  should  not  stop  to  express  an  opinion  at  variance  with 
that  of  all  the  contemporary  writers,  were  it  not  that  the 
elucidation  of  the  most  important  events  in  modern  history 
requires  of  every  one  giving  his  evidence,  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  aud  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Lulaud  and  his  wife  were,  if  we  may  say  so,  a  houryeois  dupli¬ 
cate  of  Louis  XVI  aud  Marie  Antoinette.  Roland  had  but  an 
average  share  of  intelligence ;  his  knowledge  was  limited  to  the 
administrative  routine,  and  the  imperfect  political  economy  pre¬ 
vailing  or  attempting  to  prevail  in  1780.  llis  mind  was  deficient 
in  activity,  and  its  operations  were  slow  and  laborious.  Cool, 
phlegmatic,  no  passion  had  ever  disturbed  the  peace  of  his  soul. 
His  ambition  Inad  never  dreamed  of  the  possession  of  the  im¬ 
portant  office  to  which  he  attained,  with  a  well  deserved  charac¬ 
ter  for  integrity  and  patriotism.  Mjidame  Roland  was  much 
younger  than  her  husband,  her  intelligence  was  much  superior, 
her  general  information  much  more  extensive ;  and  the  activity 
of  her  mind,  the  warmth  of  her  feelings,  the  fire  of  her  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  readiness  and  strength  of  her  language  completely 
contrasted  with  the  mediocrity  of  her  husband  in  all  these 
respects.  Her  beauty  was  as  remarkable  as  her  talents,  and  the 
energy  of  her  character,  perhaps,  beyond  w  hat  befitted  her  sex. 
Like  Louis  xvi,  Roland  was  conscious  of  the  superiority  of  his 
wife,  aud  readily  yielded  to  her  advice.  She  had  long  con¬ 
tracted  the  habit  of  ruling  in  private  life,  when  Koland  was 
appointed  minister  of  the  interior,  aud  she  could  not  get  rid  of 
it  in  her  new^  situation.  The  extension  of  her  rule  was,  in  her 
opinion,  the  necessary  consequence  of  her  elevation.  She  ex¬ 
pected  from  all,  the  same  deference  and  the  same  compliance 
which  she  obtained  from  her  husband.  Too  many  legislators, 
and  more  particularly  the  young  Girondists,  admirers  of  the 
beauty  of  the  woman,  encouraged  her  pretensions  by  submitting 
to  them.  She  was  their  idol  and  their  oracle ;  and  soon  arrived 
at  the  point  of  being  astonished  at  the  resistance  of  any  cue  to 
her  decisions,  of  regarding  as  enemies  of  the  country  all  who 
questioned  the  soundness,  the  timeliness,  or  the  efficacy  of  her 
measures;  or  the  propriety  of  her  openly  avowed  direction  of 
her  husband,  iu  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  his  depart- 
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ment ;  of  her  being  present  and  taking  part  in  the  discussions  at 
the  cabinet  councils.  Robespierre  had  ceased  to  visit  Roland, 
on  account  of  her  assuming  manners,  after  telling  her  that, 
'listening  more  and  speaking  less,  would  do  her  and  her  hus¬ 
band  much  good  hence  her  hatred  for  Robespierre.  Danton, 
who  was  less  ’  particular  in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts, 
wounded  both  the  pride  and  the  feelings  of  the  woman ;  while, 
at  the  same  time  he  threw  an  insinuation  on  the  virtue  of  the 
wife.  From  that  moment  Danton  was  considered  by  her,  and 
by  most  of  the  Girondists,  as  a  monster.  To  a  jest,  rather  coarse, 
they  replied  by  virulent  attacks  and  atrocious  imputations,  and 
they  finished  by  so  firmly  persuading  themselves  of  the  truth  of 
their  charges,  that  they  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  with  such  a  man.  Madame  Roland  said  to  Garat,  '  Flutdt 
mourir  que  de  rien  devoir  a  une  alliance  avec  Danton, 

Dumouriez,  however,  made  another  attempt  before  leaving 
Paris;  he  invited  to  a  dinner  the  principal  of  the  (Girondists,  to 
meet  Danton  and  Roland.  After  the  dessert,  the  general  ad¬ 
dressed  them  all,  entreating  them,  for  the- sake  of  their  country, 
to  forgive  and  forget  their  past  discords,  and  to  unite  against 
the  ruifians  w  ho  had  deluged  and  would  again  deluge  Paris  with 
blood.  He  expressed  himself  with  such  effect  that  Sieyes,  Con- 
dorcet,  Gensoune,  Brissot,  Pethion,  and  Vergniaud  agreed  to  a 
reconciliation.  The  most  devoted  to  Madame  Roland,  Buzot, 
Barbaroux,  Ducos,  gave  a  silent  assent.  Guadet  alone  refused. 
Danton  vainly  entreated  him  to  oficr  to 'the  country  the  sacrifice 
of  his  resentment.  Guadet  remained  inflexible.  In  the  hope  of 
a  more  complete  success,  Dumouriez  induced  Roland  to  invite 
them  all  to  his  residence  with  Danton.  At  this  second  re-union, 
the  general  prevailed  on  Madame  Roland  to  treat  Danton  with 
proper  regard  and  kindness,  and  to  set  to  her  friends  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  reconciliation. 

Robespierre  had  not  been  present  at  these  re-unions.  His 
simpleand  abstemious  way  of  living  had,  from  the  beginning  of 
his  public  career,  kept  him  away  from  all  convivial  parties,  and 
besides  that,  he  thought  them  a  waste  of  time.  His  refusal  to 
meet  the  Girondists  at  Roland's  was  considered  as  a  symptom 
ef  his  implacable  hostility.  All  that  Danton  could  say  to  the 
contrary  was  of  no  avail,  and  his  warnings  against  the  danger  of 
attacking  a  man  who  had,  and  deserved,  the  highest  character 
for  integrity,  morality  and  patriotism,  were  ridiculed  by  Madame 
Roland  and  her  friends.  She  could  forgive  a  coarse  expression, 
on  the  part  of  a  man  of  impulse  like  Danton,  but  could  not 
forget  the  disdainful  advice  of  the  grave  and  rigid  deputy  of 
Arras. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1792,  Roland,  in  a  report  on  the 
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situation  of  Paris,  presented  to  the  Assembly,  denounced  the 
encroachments  of  the  Commune  on  the  executive  and  lejjislative 
authorities ;  the  co-operation  of  some  members  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  in  the  measures  of  the  Committee  of  Surveillance ;  the  atro¬ 
cities  already  perpetrated,  and  the  daily  provocations  to  new 
atrocities.  The  minister  concluded  with  a  request  that  the  As¬ 
sembly  should  immediately  pass  the  necessary  laws  to  subject 
the  Commune  to  the  legislative  authority ;  to  inllict  on  the  pro- 
vocators  and  perpetrators  of  the  crimes  committed  a  condign 
punishment ;  and  to  devise  the  most  stringent  means  for  sup¬ 
pressing  the  existing  agitation,  and  for  subiluing  the  agitators. 
No  names  were  inserted  in  the  report;  yet  the  public  clearly 
saw  that  it  was  a  blow  aimed  at  Robespierre,  Danton,  and 
Marat,  who  had  the  greatest  influence  over  the  Jacobins,  the 
Commune,  and  the  mob.  Louvet,  Brissot,  Barbaroux,  and 
their  friends,  encouraged  by  the  apparent  approbation  given  to 
the  report,  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly,  undertook,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  to  complete  the  ministerial  report,  the  work  of 
Madame  Roland,  and  brought  at  the  tribune  a  formal  accusation 
against  Marat  and  Robespierre.  Danton  interposed  for  the 
last  time,  to  prevent  the  Girondists  from  committing  such  a 
blunder,  as  to  place  these  two  men  on  the  same  line ;  and,  thus 
bring  upon  themselves  the  joint  hostility  of  two  parties  which 
had  not  hitherto  acted  together,  and  even  of  his  own  friends. 
They  persisted  in  their  rash  attempt.  Marat,  whom  Danton 
had,  in  some  sort,  pointed  at,  as  deserving  alone  the  accusation, 
contented  himself  with  smiling  at  the  eloquent  tirades  of  Louvet. 
Robespierre  easily  confuted  the  indefinite  charges  brought 
against  him  ;  one  of  which  was :  ‘  (T avoir  sovffert  qu^on  le  dvsig- 
ndt  comme  le  seul  homme  vertueux  en  France  qui  pent  saucer  le 
peuple*  The  Convention  rejected  the  motion. 

From  that  moment,  the  Girondists  who  regularly  met  at 
^ladame  Roland’s,*  and  who,  on  that  account,  were  considered 
as  acting  under  her  inspirjition,  and  called  RolandistSy  were 
exposed  to  the  incessant  incriminations  of  all  the  parties  whom 
they  had  so  imprudently  attacked  in  the  persons  of  their  leaders; 
and  unfortunately  these  incriminations,  though  unfounded,  had 
some  semblance  of  truth — enough  to  mislead  and  irritate  the 
people.  We  have  seen  how  the  Girondists  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly  resisted  to  the  last,  the  demands  which  came  from  all 

*  Vergniaud,  Grangcncuve,  Gensonne,  Condorcet,  D'lcos,  Fonfrede, 
had  their  meeting  at  Madame  Kecamier’s,  who  was  superior  in  every  respect 
to  Madame  Roland,  without  the  pretensions  of  the  latter.  M.  de  Lamartine 
does  not  give  the  name  of  this  lady,  who  is  still  living ;  and,  till  lately,  con¬ 
tinued  to  charm  by  her  wit  and  her  amiable  qualities,  all  who  had  the  good 
fortune  of  being  admitted  to  her  retreat,  TAbbayc  au  Bois,  rue  de  Sf  vres. 
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parts  of  France,  for  the  deposition  of  the  king ;  and  even  would 
not  decree  it,  when  the  Commune,  the  Sections,  the  Clubs, — all 
the  population  of  Paris — had^/e/ac/o  abolished  royalty,  and  held 
the  King  and  the  Assembly  itself  in  their  power.  It  was  easy 
to  infer  from  the  resistance  of  the  Girondists,  their  predilection 
for  inonarchial  institutions ;  and  to  ascribe  to  this  predilection, 
tlieir  hatred  to  the  Commune,  the  Sections,  the  Jacobins,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  people,  who  had  prepared  and  achieved  the 
triumph  of  the  10th  of  August.  Thus,  an  accusation  of  pro¬ 
moting  anarchy  subjected  its  authors  to  the  charge  of  having, 
to  the  last,  maintained  on  his  throne  a  treacherous  king,  and 
of  wishing  for  his  restoration.  The  consequence  was  the  univer¬ 
sal  cry :  Death  to  the  King,  and  to  all  who  dare  to  undertake 
his  defence ! 

In  a  work  published  in  1826,*  it  is  said:  ‘Ce  ne  sont  pas, 
eomme  on  I’a  ecrit,  les  discussions  sur  Ic  sort  de  Louis  xvi  qui 
ont  amene  les  funestes  dissentions  conventionnelles ;  ce  sont, 
au  contraire,  ces  dissentions  qui  ont  fait  de  ccs  discussions  unc 
question  de  vie  et  de  mort.'  M.  ue  Lamartine  now  confirms 
this  opinion,  expressed  twenty  two  years  ago.  He  states,  that 
neither  Danton,  nor  Robespierre,  nor  even  Marat  himself, 
wished  for  the  death  of  Louis  xvi.  ‘  Marat,  who  was  the 
first  to  demand  the  trial  of  the  royal  prisoner,  proposed  it 
as  a  challenge  to  the  Girondists.^^t  The  challenge  once 
given,  and,  given  in  the  terms  above  mentioned,  could  not 
be  declined  without  danger,  and,  when  accepted,  could  result 
only  in  the  death  of  the  doomed  monarch.  The  first  ques¬ 
tion,  that  of  culpability,  could  not  but  be  decided  affirmatively; 
and  the  Assembly  unanimously  found  Louis  xvi.  guilty. 
The  constitutional  inviolability  could  not  be  invoked  by  the 
prince  for  his  personal  acts  in  violation  of  the  constitution  ;  acts 
committed  with  the  object  of  betraying  the  country,  and  of 
promoting  a  foreign  invasion.  For  the  same  crimes,  the  laws 
of  all  nations,  at  all  times,  and  to  this  present  moment,  pro¬ 
nounce  the  penalty  of  death.  Finally,  the  Convention  had 
been  invested  by  its  constituents  with  national  omnipotence, 
and  its  decisions  were  not  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  nation.  All 
these  points,  however,  were  questioned  and  lengthily  debated 
by  the  Girondists,  but  without  success;  and  the  result  of  the 
trial,  to  which  they  had  readily  given  their  consent,  in  order 
to  repel  the  charge  of  partiality  to  Louis  xvi.,  was  the  proof, 
given  by  themselves,  of  their  resolution  to  save  the  unfortunate 
prince,  and  of  their  inability  to  accomplish  it. 

•  “  Le  General  Dumouriez  et  la  Revolution  Francaisc.” 

t  Vol.iv.pp.  249—251. 
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Dumouriez^  who,  on  the  opening  of  the  campaign  against  the 
Austrians,  had  gained  the  battle  of  Jemmappes,  and  in  six 
weeks  had  conquered  the  whole  of  Belgium,  hastened  to  Paris 
at  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  with  the  intention  of  exerting 
all  his  influence  to  save  the  life  of  the  King.  He  first  applied  to 
Danton,  whom  he  found  disposed  to  adopt  his  views,  but  who  would 
not  act  before  seeuring  the  co-operation  of  Robespierre,  without 
which  the  attempt  was  sure  to  fail.  Barrerc,  at  the  request  of  Du- 
mouriez,  undertook  to  gain  over  the  deputy  of  Arras,  who 
hesitated,  and  even  pitied  the  misfortunes  of  the  royal  prisoner  ; 
but  his  hatred  against  Lou  vet,  Vergniaud,  and  the  Girondists, 
subdued  his  better  feelings.  He  refused  to  do  an  act  of  mercy 
which  would  serve  the  views  ot  his  enemies,  and  would  be 
regarded  by  them  as  a  triumph.  Garat,  minister  of  justice, 
was  equally  unsuccessful  with  many  other  Montagnards ;  and 
after  some  equally  fruitless  attempts,  Dumouriez  saw*,  with 
despair,  that  his  victories  were  of  no  avail  to  him ;  and  a  few 
days  after  the  execution  of  the  king,  he  resolved  to  resign 
his  command.  The  Girondists  dissuaded  him  from  his  resolve 
by  representing  to  him,  that  his  resignation  would  cither  be  the 
signal  of  the  disorganisation  of  his  army,  or  place  it  under  the 
command  of  some  favourite  of  the  Montagnards ;  and  that  in 
either  ciise  it  would  be  the  death-blow  of  their  party  and  the 
ruin  of  the  countrv.  Dumouriez  yielded  to  their  entreaties. 

Most  of  the  Girondists  had  reluctantly  voted  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.,  with  the  hope  that  the  sacrifice  of  their  feelings 
would  be  accepted  as  a  confutation  of  the  calumnies  of  their 
accusers,  and  as  a  pledge  of  their  unflinching  patriotism;  and  .^hat 
it  would  enable  them  to  rally  to  their  cause  all  those  members  of 
the  Convention,  who,  although  ardent  republicans,  rejected  the 
anti-social  and  atrocious  doctrines  which  were  proclaimed  by 
Marat,  and  adopted  by  the  Sections  and  the  Clubs  of  Paris. 
Their  hopes  were  not  entirely  disappointed.  The  majority  of 
the  Convention  soon  evinced  a  disposition  to  stand  by  them, 
against  both  the  Montague  and  the  Commune.  They  did  not 
wait  long  for  an  opportunity  of  trying  their  strength.  Marat, 
in  his  newspaper,  UAmi  da  Peuple,  of  the  23rd  of  February, 
openly  called  upon  the  people  to  plunder  all  the  residences  and 
w  archousesjof  the  capitalists  and  rich  merchants,  and  to  hang 
the  owners  at  their  own  doors.  The  article  concluded  witli  an 
apology  for  the  massacres  of  September,  a  menace  against  the 
Girondists,  and  a  challenge  to  them  w'hich  must  be  given  here: 
*  Infamous  hypocrites  !  ye  who  arc  endeavouring  to  undo  the 
country,  under  the  pretence  of  restoring  the  reign  of  the  law, 
ascend  the  tribune!  dare  to  denounce  me  I  witli  this  very  news¬ 
paper  in  my  hand,  1  am  ready  to  confound  you.'  The  challenge 
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was  immediately  aeeepted ;  but  it  was  Barrere  who  first  denounced 
the  villanous  provocation,  and  invoked  against  its  author  all 
the  severity  of  the  laws.  The  decree  of  accusation  was  passed 
almost  unanimously ;  two  members  only,  Tallien  and  Thirson, 
daring  to  defend  Marat. 

The  Commune  and  the  Clubs  immediately  prepared  to  avenge 
the  insult  proffered  to  their  leader,  by  the  proscription  of  the 
Girondists.  They  organized  their  bands ;  they  presented  pe¬ 
titions  to  the  Assembly,  demanding  the  expulsion  of  their 
enemies ;  and  at  last,  on  the  10th  of  March,  they  began  an 
insurrection,  for  the  publicly  avowxd  purpose  of  claiming,  and, 
in  case  of  a  refusal,  of  themselves  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the 
Girondists.  They  failed,  thanks  to  the  courage  of  the  Assembly, 
but,  above  all,  to  the  energy  of  Danton  ;  and  the  only  result  of 
this  popular  attack  was  to  restore  a  sort  of  harmony  between 
the  different  parties  in  the  Convention,  for  their  own  security. 

The  reverses  experienced  on  the  Rhino  and  on  the  Meuse, 
the  invasion  of  the  south  by  the  Spaniards,  the  insurrection  of 
Lyons,  and  the  civil  war  in  La  Vendee,  announced  almost 
siniullancously,  again  threw  the  people  of  Paris  into  a  ^ort  of 
frenzy  ;  and  the  revolt  of  Dumouriez  against  the  anarchy  w  hich 
threatened  France  with  dissolution  having  been  unsuccessful, 
the  domination  of  Marjit  and  his  bands  had  become  certain. 
On  the  24th  of  April,  he  appeared  before  the  tribunal,  only  to 
be  honourably  acquitted,  and  to  be  triumphantly  carried  by  the 
mob  to  the  Assembly,  which,  in  their  presence,  he  treated  with 
the  Arrogance  of  a  dictator. 

The  majority  of  the  Assembly,  however,  could  not  but  be 
convinced  by  these  disgusting  scenes,  that  the  Girondists  were 
right  in  the  opinion  which  they  had  long  expressed,  tlnit  the 
authority  of  the  Convention  would  never  be  acknowledged, 
and  that  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  obedience  to  its  decrees, 
80  long  as  the  Commune  of  Paris  was  allowed  to  exist  in  its 
actual  organization,  and  to  exereise  the  powers  it  had  usurped. 
At  last,  Guadet  proposed  two  decrees  ;  the  first  dismissing 
all  the  civil  officials  of  Paris,  and  re-organizing  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  ;  the  second  enjoining  the  substitutes*  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Convention  to  assemble  at  Bourges,  and  there 
to  assume  and  exereise  the  national  sovereignty,  at  the 
first  news  of  any  attempt  against  the  freedom  of  the  Con¬ 
vention.  These  deerees  were  not  passed ;  but,  on  the  motion 
of  Barrere,  a  eommittee  of  twelve  was  appointed,  with  power 
to  adopt  all  the  measures  necessary  to  preserve  tranquillity, 

•  The  electors,  in  1792,  had  chosen  as  many  substitutes,  as  they  had 
deputies;  so  that,  under  any  circumstances,  France  should  never  be  without 
a  Legislative  Assembly.  * 
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and  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  Commune.  All  the* 
memliers  of  the  committee  were  immediately  chosen  amonj' 
the  Girondists.  On  that  very  evening,  the  members  of  tiie 
Commune  met,  to  take  into  consideration  the  last  measures  of 
the  Convention.  The  most  violent  resolutions'were  proposed;  to 
get  rid,  in  any  way,  of  the  Girondists;  to  enslave  the  Assembly; 
to  get  rid  of  the  Convention  itself,  if  it  did  not  give  up  to  national 
justice  the  new  tyrants  of  the  people.  Such  was  the  determi¬ 
nation  adopted  by  the  Commune  and  the  Clubs;  and  a  few  days 
afterwards,  on  the  31st  of  May,  another  insurrection  had 
dictated  to  the  Convention  the  proscription  of  the  Girondists. 

Neither  Danton  nor  even  Robespierre,  who  had  so  frequently 
been  attacked  and  denounced  by  the  Girondists,  and  who, 
probably,  would  have  soon  been  the  object  of  a  formal  accusa¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  new  commission,  had  any  share  in  the 
organization  of  this  insurrection.  On  the  contrary,  both  of 
them  would,  with  the  majority  of  the  Convention,  have  success¬ 
fully  resisted  the  violence  of  the  insurgents,  had  not  the  Girond- 
istr.,  to  the  very  moment  when  the  Assembly  was  invaded  by  the 
armed  multitude,  again  and  again  compelled  them,  in  their 
own  defence,  to  complete  the  work  of  Marat,  whom  they  ab¬ 
horred,  and  of  the  Commune,  which  they  despised. 

M.  de  Lamartine  concludes  his  account  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  Girondists  with  a  rapid  review  of  their  political  career 
as  a  party,  and  pronounces  on  them  a  judgment  which  we  deem 
both  unjust  and  severe.  In  his  appreciation  of  their  acts,  the 
Author  does  not  take  into  due  consideration  the  circumstances 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  were  acting,  the  violent  passions  they 
had  to  contend  with,  or  their  invincible  horror  of  shedding 
blood,  and  of  the  cannibals  of  September ;  a  horror  which 
statesmen  can  dissemble  or  restrain,  but  which  honest  men 
cannot  even  silence  in  their  conscience,  until  they  have  brought 
down  on  the  perpetrators  of  such  atrocities  the  penalties  awarded 
by  the  laws,  and  the  execration  of  mankind.  Such  wereVergniaud, 
Gensonne,  Condorcet,  Isnard,  all  the  Girondists.  They  were 
right  in  their  constant  denunciations  of  the  sanguinary  Marat 
and  of  his  accomplices ;  and,  although  they  were  wrong  in  in¬ 
cluding  Danton  and  Robespierre  in  the  same  category,  they 
would  have  succeeded  in  their  attempt  to  avenge  outraged 
humanity,  notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  both  and  the 
power  of  the  Jacobins  had  not  the  reverses  of  the  French 
armies,  the  invasion  of  the  country,  the  accession  of  E  igland 
to  the  European  coalition,  and  the  spread  of  the  civil  war,  again 
thrown  the  whole  population  of  Paris  into  a  state  of  frenzy, 
which  made  them-  mistake  the  true  friends  of  France  for  her 
enemies. 
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Danton  and  Robespierre  are  the  statesmen  of  M.  de  Lamar¬ 
tine.  They  went  on  in  their  revolutionary  career,  without  stop¬ 
ping  to  look  back,  or  to  deplore  and  avenge  crimes  in  which 
they  had  no  share.  The  latter  particularly,  who  was  a  highly 
moral  and  virtuous  man  in  his  private  as  well  as  in  his  political 
life,*  suffered  intensely  at  the  sight  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated, 
and  which  he  could  not  prevent.  His  statesmanship,  however, 
dill  not  allow  him  to  yield  to  his  feelings.  When  the  death  of 
the  principal  of  the  Girondists,  and  the  flight  of  the  others, 
began  the  reign  of  terror,  of  which  the  Committee  of  Salut 
Public  was  the  hand,  rather  than  the  head,  Danton  and  Robes¬ 
pierre,  the  two  most  iuflueiilial  of  the  committee,  understood 
the  necessity  of  the  times,  as  M.  de  Lamartine  says,  and  they 
complied  with  what  the  times  required; — they  showed  them¬ 
selves  strong,  inexorable,  pitiless.  They  had  the  two  qualifica¬ 
tions  indispensable  to  statesmen,  ^ pour  dlriyer  les  grands  mouve- 
ments  opinion  auxquels  Us  participent ;  —  V intelligence  de  ces 
mouvementSy  et  .la  passion  dont  ces  mouvements  sont  V expression 
chez  un  peuple.  Les  Girondins  n^avaient  complelement  ni  tun 
ni  t autre,*  t  But,  with  these  two  qualifications,  did  the  two 
statesmen  found,  did  they  save,  the  republic  ?  Both,  no  doubt, 
when  they  were  giving  way  to  the  passion  of  the  people,  when 
they  were  allowing  themselves  to  be  carried  at  the  head  of  the 
mouvement,  fully  intended  to  calm,  to  direct,  and  to  stoj)  the 
passion  and  the  mouvement  at  a  proper  time ;  and  they  hoped 
to  be  able  to  do  what  the  Girondists  could  not, — *  comprimer 
les  convulsiotis  de  la  France  au  dedans ;  faire  triompher  la  nation 
au  dehors ;  et  procurer  t avancement  d*une  republique  rtgulierey 
en  la  preservant  des  rois  et  des  demagogues,*  The  impressible 
and  truly  noble  nature  of  Danton,  however,  at  last  revolts  at  the 
sight  of  the  blood  which  covers  his  path;  his  eyes  and  his 
heart  can  find  no  relief,  but  in  the  green  fields  and  groves 
watered  by  the  limpid  Aube.  He  repairs  to  Arcis  ;  but,  pur¬ 
sued  in  his  solitude  by  visions  of  helpless  and  imploring  victims, 
and  by  the  sounds  of  alarm  at  the  successes  of  the  European 
coalition,  he  cannot  long  resist  the  generous  impulse  which 
urges  him  to  fly  back  to  Paris,  and  to  devote  all  his  energy 
to  the  cause  of  humanity.  On  his  return,  he  dares  to  declare 
war  against  the  Committee  of  Salut  Public ;  and  that  Committee 
sends  him  to  the  very  scaffold  which  he  was  determined  to  over¬ 
throw. 

\  .  ' 

*  No  one  can  read  the  many  pages  devoted  by  M.  de  Lamartine  to  the 
biography  of  Robespierre,  in  each  of  the  volumes  before  us,  without  a 

of  respect  and  a  sort  of  aduiiration  for  that  man,  so  long  an  object 
of  universal  horror. 

*  Vol.  vi.  p.  152. 
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Robespierre  did  not  demand ;  he  only  assented  to  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  Danton.  The  impassible  nature  of  the  deputy  of  Arras 
did  not  permit  him  to  assign  to  its  real  causes  the  sudden  clianjre 
of  his  only  rival  in  popularity.  He  attributed  to  personal 
hatred  and  to  ambition,  that  which  was  Abe  effect  of  a  com¬ 
mendable  sensibility,  and,  perhaps,  of  remorse.  A  few  mouths 
liad  hardly  elapsed,  before  this  other  statesman  was  doomed  to 
the  same  death,  and  for  the  same  cause.  It  was  not  the  heart 
of  Robespierre,  it  was  his  reason  which,  at  last,  revolted 
against  the  implacable  rigours  of  the  Committee  and  of  its 
agents  in  the  departments.  He  meditated,  he  prepared  the 
punishment  of  the  most  cruel  of  those  men,  and  the  repression 
of  the  system  of  terror :  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  his  medita- 
tions  and  of  his  preparations,  that  those  very  men  pounced 
upon  him  and  his  friends,  and  sent  them  all  to  the  guillotine, 
as  the  authors  and  the  only  supporters  of  that  system  ! 

The  three  last  volumes  of  M.  de  Lamartine^s  work  fully  ex|)laiu 
(perhaps  too  minutely)  all  the  vicissitudes  of  those  dissensions 
which  deprived  France  and  liberty  of  their  best  friends,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  re-establishment  of  despotism.  The  most 
important  service  rendered  by  the  publication  of  this  work,  is, 
that  the  public  may  at  last  know  something  of  most  of  tlie 
actors  in  that  dreadful  tragedy— tiie  French  Revolution.  We 
have#  here  their  portraits  drawn  with  ability  of  the  liighest 
order,  and  an  impartiality  which  is  without  example.  We  must, 
however,  confess  that  we  do  not  agree  with  the  Author  in  many 
of  his  judgments;  and,  we  have  no  doubt  thfit,  had  M.  de  La¬ 
martine  written  less  hastily,  reflection  would,  in  many  instances 
have  led  him  to  very  different  conclusions.  For  our  ow  n  part, 
we  maintain,  that  truth,  justice,  and  morality  arc  the  only 
sound  bases  of  statesmanship;  that  the  Girondists  were  the 
real  statesmen  of  the  Convention,  and,  decidedly,  the  best  men. 
We  will  say  more;  we  are  sure,  that,  had  M.  de  Lamartine 
lived  in  those  eventful  times,  aud  been  a  member  of  that  Assem¬ 
bly,  he  would  have  chosen  his  place  among  the  friends  of 
Vergniaud,  and  shared  in  their  glorious  struggle,  and  in  their 
lamentable  fate. 

We  had  just  written  the  last  w  ords  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
when  the  news  of  the  long  anticipated  revolution  in  France 
interrupted  our  labours,  and  drew  our  attention  from  med¬ 
itations  on  the  past,  to  absorb  it  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
present,  and  in  the  investigation  of  the  future.  One  month 
lias  hardly  elapsed  since  the  day  when  a  noble  people,  rising 
again  after  eighteen  years  of  oppression,  gave  the  death-blow  to 
monarchy,  and  scattered  all  the  members' of  a  dynasty  as  a 
whirlwind  disperses  the  dust ;  and  we  already  see  all  the 
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thrones  of  the  Continent  tottering,  all  the  sovereigns  prostrated 
and  constrained  to  surrender,  and  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
unanimously  proclaiming  the  glorious  advent  of  the  era  of 
universal  freedom.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  there  is 
not  a  parallel  instance  of  such  a  spontaneous  movement  of  the 
human  race,  of  such  a  general  triumph  of  intelligence  over 
blindness,  of  right  over  might,  and  of  the  will  of  the  Lord  in 
heaven  over  the  will  of  the  lords  of  this  earth.  ‘  Deposuit  po- 
tentes  de  sede,  et  exalt avit  humiles,* 

And  now,  the  historian  of  an  already  ancient  revolution 
has  become  a  principal  actor  in  a  new  one.  The  censurer 
of  the  rulers  of  1792  and  1793  is  the  prominent  ruler  of 
1848;  and  a  sort  of  providential  retribution  launches  him,  on 
a  sudden,  in  the  midst  of  the  conflicting  interests,  of  the 
opposite  opinions,  of  the  vindictive  feelings,  and  of  the  convul¬ 
sive  passions,  which  were  fatal  to  the  generous  men  of  whom  he 
was  so  recently  recording  the  virtues,  the  services,  the  faults,  and 
the  deplorable  death.  Like  the  Girondists,  much  more  than  ' 
the  Girondists,  M.  de  Lamartine  belonged  to  the  monarchical 
party,  and  had,  to  the  last  moment,  striven  to  conciliate  royalty 
with  the  free  institutions  claimed  by  the  country.  The  in¬ 
surrection  of  the  24th  of  February,  1848,  seized  him,  as  the 
insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  had  seized  the  Giron¬ 
dists,  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle  against  the  treacherous  and 
violent  encroachments  of  the  monarch,  wdiom  they  wished  to 
maintain,  on  the  liberties  and  on  the  very'  existence  of  the 
nation ;  and  the  victorious  people,  repairing  from  the  royal 
residence,  deserted  at  their  approach  by  its  infatuated  tenant, 
to  the  hall  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  announced  to  the  legis¬ 
lators  the  overthrow  of  the  throne,  and  intimated  their  will 
to  have  immediately  appointed  a  Provisional  Government,  and 
to  proclaim  the  llepublic. 

As  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  so,  in  last  February,  a 
royal  infant  and  a  trembling  mother  took  refuge  in  the  As¬ 
sembly,  and  begged  for  protection.  The  legislators  of  1792, 
the  Girondists  who  commjuided  the  majority,  had  the  hearts, 
the  com|)assion,  and  the  courage  of  men :  they  pitied,  they 
protected  the  royal  family,  and,  braving  the  menaces  of  the 
frantic  multitude,  who  insisted  on  the  immediate  proclamation 
of  the  republic,  dared  to  say,  ‘  No !  you  may  kill  us  ;  but  you 
will  not  obtain  from  us  a  violation  of  our  oaths,  a  dereliction  of 
the  duties  imposed  upon  us  by  our  constituents.  They  sent  us 
here  to  defend  the  rights  of  all,  as  determined  by  the  consti¬ 
tution.  To  decree  the  abrogation  of  the  constitution,  would 
he  a  usurpation  of  powers  which  belong  to  the  nation  alone. 
Let  the  nation  decide  that  important  question,  and  elect  new 
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representatives  to  carry  its  will  into  execution,  and  we  shall 
resign  our  powers ;  but,  until  that  is  done,  we  shall  remain 
unshaken  in  our  principles,  and  resolute  in  our  duties/ 

How  different  the  conduct  of  the  deputies  of  1848!  That 
majority  of  three  hundred,  so  devoted,  so  brave,  so  arrogant  on 
the  22d  of  February,  hardly  noticed,  on  the  24th,  the  helpless 
widow  and  the  infant  children  in  behalf  of  whom  she  appealed 
to  their  fidelity  and  to  their  pity.  At  the  first  symptom  of  per¬ 
sonal  danger,  they  all  deserted  their  post,  without  even  giving  a 
thought  to  the  safety  of  the  innocent  victims  of  their  corrupt 
and  oppressive  policy ;  and  left  the  people  in  possession  of  their 
seats  and  of  their  tribune.  The  people  then  elected  by  acclama¬ 
tion  a  Provisional  Government,  choosing  all  its  members  from 
among  the  leaders  of  the  radical  opposition. 

The  people  of  Paris  now,  mistrusting  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  as  they  mistrusted  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1792, 
demanded  that  the  Republic  should  immediately  be  proclaimed  j 
and  the  Provisional  Government,  after  some  resistance,  yielded 
to  the  popular  clamour,  and,  less  scrupulous  than  the  Girondists, 
usurped  the  national  sovereignty,  and  founded  the  Republic  on 
the  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

M.  de  Lamartine  and  his  colleagues  are  now’  in  the  very 
identical  position  in  w  hich  the  Girondists  were  placed  by  the 
revolution .  of  the  10th  of  August.  His  mild  disposition,  his 
moderation,  his  superior  reason,  are  already  engaged  in  a 
doubtful  conflict  against  the  wild,  violent,  and  mad  pretensions, 
not  of  the  people,  but  of  many  worthy  successors  of  the  bad 
men  of  1792.  It  is  not  M.  Ledru  Rollin,  it  is  not  Carnot, 
it  is  not  Gamier^  Pages,  that  are' to  be  feared.  Beneath  them 
there  are  already  lurking  the  disciples  of  Marat,  of  St.  Just,  of 
Baboeuf,  of  Fouquier-Tinville,  and  of  Hebert.  They  have  long 
been  at  work  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  social  order ;  and 
they  were  materially  assisted  in  their  undertaking  by  the  cor¬ 
ruption  with  which  the  late  Government  inoculated  the  w  hole  of 
the  superior  and  the  middle  classes  of  the  French  people.  We, 
therefore,  cannot  dissemble  our  misgivings  as  to  the  future. 

The  late  Government  is  alone  answerable  for  the  consequences 
of  the  feud  between  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes,  which  for 
eighteen  years  it  so  perseveringly  fostered,  and  in  which  it  chose 
to  seek  and  found  its  only  support.  The  despotism  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  was  not  merely  supported,  but  was  also 
exercised,  by  the  more  opulent  portion  of  the  middle  class ;  not 
through  any  affection  for  the  king,  or  any  conviction  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  his  political  system,  but  simply  for  their  own  selfish 
interest,  the  gratification  of  which  was  openly  recommended  by 
Guizot  and  all  his  colleagues,  and  zealously  pursued  by  the  two 
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hundred  and  forty  thousand  monopolisers  of  the  political  rights 
of  the  nation.  The  lower  classes,  after  overthrowing  the  despot, 
arc  determined  not  to  be  again  subjected  to  the  domination  of  his 
tools.  Unfortunately,  they  may  be  easily  induced  to  think  that, 
in  order  not  to  be  *  subjected,'  they  must  be  ‘  masters and 
that  if  they  be  not  the  ^  tyrants’  of  a  class,  they  must  again 
become  its  ‘  slaves.’ 

Re-actions  are  unavoidable  in  revolutions;  we  say  more, — they 
are  necessary,  they  are  just;  but  they  ought  to  be  confined  within 
the  limits  of  necessity,  of  justice ;  and,  above  all,  of  the  laws  of 
humanity.  This  is  the  difficult  task  thrown  upon  the  new 
government  of  France.  The  venerable  Dupont  de  I’Eure, 
Arago,  Lamartine,  Cremieux,  Marie,  Gamier  Pages,  Ledru 
Rollin  himself,  the  Danton  of  the  new  Revolution,  as  Cremieux 
is  its  Vergniaud,  and  Lanicartine  its  Fauchet,  will  devote  all 
their  energies  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  task.  We  have 
long  known  them,  and  we  are  convinced  that  to  avert  the 
recurrence  of  the  calamities  of  a  dreadful  epoch, -is  the  object 
of  their  earnest  and  indefatigable  solicitude ;  but  we  know  as 
I  well  the  others,  and  some  men  besides  whose  names  are  not  yet 
prominently  before  the  public,  and  who  will  soon,  we  fear, 
obtain  a  dangerous  ascendancy. 

Before  we  drop  our  pen,  we  beg  to  say  a  few  words  on  our¬ 
selves.  Our  constant  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  of  the 
cause  of  the  people,  of  the  cause  of  the  many  against  the  few, 
has  sometimes  been  considered  as  bordering  on  ultra-democratic 
principles  and  revolutionary  doctrines ;  because,  in  the  middle  of 
the  concert  of  praises  which  the  whole  of  the  English  daily  press 
had  so  long  continued,  to  the  glory  of  the  abominable  men 
who  plundered,  enslaved,  and  crushed  France,  we  boldly  raised 
a  discordant,  an  accusing  voice.  Events  have  proved  that  there 
WM  no  exaggeration  in  our  appreciation  of  the  doctrines,  of  the 
misdeeds,  and  of  the  men,  of  the  late  government*  We  had  no 
personal  interest  to  promote  by  our  hostility ;  no  personal  re¬ 
sentments  to  gratify;  no  ambitious  aim  to  attain.  -  We  can  say 
of  ourselves  what  we  have  said  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  and  with  much 
more  reason.  By  our  past  history,  by  our  family,  we  belong  to  the 
party  of  the  victims  of  the  Revolution.  When  looking  back  on 
the  times  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  appreciate  in  these 
pages,  we  find  our  parents,  our  relations,  and  their  friends,  on 
the  scaffolds  or  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  We 
do  not  know  what  Providence  has  in  reserve -for  us ;  but,  in 
whatever  circumstances  and  situation  we  may  be  placed,  we  will 
J*emaiu  faithful  to  the  principles  wdiich  we  have  liithcrto  main¬ 
tained,  and  be  victims  rather  than  executioners. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  A  Tabular  Display  of  British  Architecture.  By  Archibald 

Barrington,  M.D. 

2.  Pocket  Chart  of  British  Architecture,  By  the  Same. 

3.  Pocket  Chart  of  Foreign  Architecture,  By  the  Same. 

These  are  useful  abstracts,  somewhat  roughly  executed,  hut  dis¬ 
tinct  and  expressive.  The  examples  are  well  selected,  and  if  not 
sufficiently  comprehensive  and  consecutive  for  the  entire  eluci¬ 
dation  of  a  subject  so  wide  and  complicated,  they  will,  in  most 
cases,  suggest  the  explanation,  and  direct  the  inquirer  into  the 
right  track  for  obtaining  more  ample  instruction.  In  our  early 
days,  when  the  love  of  the  picturesque  brought  us  into  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  much  venerable  antiquity,  with  very  slender  means  of 
ascertaining  anything  beyond  its  artistic  qualities,  such  compa¬ 
nions  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  value ;  adding  permanent 
to  passing  interest,  and  suggesting  trains  of  thought  and  inves¬ 
tigation  that  might  have  gone  pleasantly  hand  in  hand  with 
lighter  pursuits,  and  mingled  profitably  with  more  urgent  studies. 
Then,  however,  such  things  were  not ;  now  they  are  in  excess; 
and  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  might  be  advantageously  com¬ 
pensated  by  an  occasional  improvement  in  the  materials. 

The  plan  of  these  maninils  makes  no  pretension  to  origina¬ 
lity.  In  the  '  Tabular  Display,^  the  examples  of  Saxon,  Norman, 
Early  English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular,  stand  in  collateral 
columns,  and  exhibit  with  much  distinctness  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  different  periods  ;  the  centuries  arc  luiu  ked,  and 
the  typography  is  varied  in  conformity  with  date  and  fashion. 
All  thi«  is  cleverlv  managed,  and  the  fractional  illustration  is, 
perhaps,  as  complete  as  scale  and  space  would  admit.  The 
*  Charts,^  though  inferior  in  size,  and  less  ornamentally  got  up, 
have  wdth  us,  in  some  respects,  the  preference  :  they  give  a  fair 
proportion  of  details,  but  their  chief  interest  will  be  found  in  the 
examples  of  construction,  which  place  before  the  eye,  in  one 
view,  the  progress  and  mutations  of  architectural  invention.  In 
this  way,  we  have,  for  England,  beside  plans  and  parts,  entire 
views  of  Kilpeck,  Skelton,  and  Rotherham  churches,  excellent 
illustrations  of  very  different  styles.  The  front  of  Eton  College 
exhibits  what  is  here  called  the  ‘  Domestic  Tudor  a  phrase  not, 
we  think,  very  characteristically  applied  to  a  picturesque  mixture 
of  the  palatial,  baronial,  and  ecclesiastical.  Crewe  Ilall  stands 
fts  a  fantastic  exemplification  of  the  so-called  ‘  Elizabethan. 
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There  is  »  fine  instance  of  the  ‘  broche  ^  spire  from  Austrey 
church,  Warwickshire ;  and  a  ‘  picture  in  little ’of  the  steeple 
of  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford ;  than  which  there  are  few  things  finer  in 
the  whole  range  of  constructive  adaptation.  It  presents  three 
striking  features :  there  is,  first,  the  plain,  massive,  yet  not  heavy, 
tower,  with  the  slightest  possible  hint  at  decoration ;  on  this 
rests  the  rich  coronal  of  pinnacles,  windows,  and  niches;  and 
from  the  centre  of  these  arises  the  well-proportioned  spire.  We 
are  not  aware  that  this  noble  structure  has  been  adequately 
represented  :  the  view  in  the  ‘  Memorials  of  Oxford  ’  is  too  much 
fore-shortened,  and  mars  the  fine  proportion  of  the  parts :  the 
draught  in  Mackenzie  and  Pugin’s  ‘  Specimens,’  has  too  much 
the  air  of  a  simple  elevation,  and  fails  in  picturesque  effect. 

The  ‘  Chart  of  Foreign  Architecture  ’  takes  a  wider  scope  of 
illustration ;  Egyptian,  Cyclopean,  Celtic,  Indian,  Greek,  Ro¬ 
man.  The  lower  and  more  modern  department  pleases  us  best. 
The  Byzantine  is  exemplified  in  the  very  singular  cathedral  of 
San  Ciriaco,  at  Ancona,  described  by  Hope,  hut  deserving 
ampler  detail,  as  exhibiting  the  Greek  cross  under  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances.*  The  Romanesque  cathedral  of  Worms,  and  the 
‘Pointed  or  Gothic’  church  of  St.  Ouen,  are  fairly  represented. 

*  Mr.  Hope,  in  his  description  of  this  singular  and  very  instructive  edi¬ 
fice,  gives  rather  more  of  detail  and  definition  than  is  usual  with  him,  and 
it  may  add  something  of  practical  usefulness  to  these  cursory  references,  if 
we  extract  by  way  of  annotation  a  portion  of  his  observations,  which  would, 
however,  have  been  much  more  effective  had  they  been  accompanied  by 
sectional  illustrations.  *  Passing,*  he  says,  ‘  along  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  Ravenna,  we  find  at  Ancona,  on 
the  very  apex  of  its  soaring  promontory,  its  ancient  cathedral  of  St.  (’iria* 
cus,  built  at  the  end  of  the  tenth,  or  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, — 
when,  as  Muratori  proves,  Ancona  still  obeyed  the  Greek  emperors, — one 
of  the  most  perfect  Greek  crosses  existing  out  of  Byzantium.  Four  larger 
arches  may  here  be  seen,  so  insensibly  approaching  the  pointed,  as  to  leave 
It  doubtful  whether  by  accident  or  on  purpose ;  and  four  small  round 
arches,  filling  the  angles  between  these,  supjwrt  a  cupola  ribbed  internally: 
the  transepts,  each  with  a  high  crypt,  containing,  the  one  the  tomb  of 
ht.  Ciriacus,  and  the  other  that  of  St.  Liberius,  which  cause  the  floor  over 
them  to  be  ascended  by  lofty  flights  of  steps,  and  which  end  in  semicircular 
absides.  The  pillars  of  the  nave  and  transepts  are  of  the  red  Verona 
rnarble,  and  the  capitals,  rude  imitations,  some  of  the  Ionic,  others  of  the 
Corinthian.  The  arches  of  the  nave  and  transepts  are  all  round-headed.’ 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  graphic  illustrations  to  this  in  many 
respects  admirable  work,  were  not  selected  on  a  more  strictly  scientific 
principle.  They  supply  *  elevations’  in  rather  unnecessary  abundance ; 
the  examples  of  ornamental  parts  are,  though  good,  somewhat  scanty ; 

plans  and  sections,  the  return  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  nil.  In 
Aloller’s  business-like  work  on  Teutonic  architecture,  while  the  general 
ewet  is  carefully  exhibited,  the  principles  of  construction  are  clearly 
shown. 
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The  villa  and  palazzo  are  illustrated  by  Florentine  examples, 
but  Italian  architecture  is  a  subject  covering  too  large  a  space, 
both  historical  and  territorial,  for  these  meagre  indications ;  it 
has  not,  in  fact,  hitherto  obtained  that  searching  and  complete 
examination  to  which  it  is  every  way  entitled.  Much,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  done;  Cicognara,  Cresy,  Woods,  d’Agincourt, 
Gaily. Knight,  and  others,  have  collected  largely  and  learnedly; 
but  a  survey,  at  once  comprehensive  and  discriminating,  of  tliis 
various  and  productive  region  yet  remains  to  be  taken,  and  we 
could  name  one  at  least  among  our  antiquarian  dilettanti^  whom 
we  believe  to  be  fairly  competent  to  a  task  of  which  the  diflicul- 
ties  are  not  to  be  met  by  common-places.  That  superficial  sort 
of  criticism  which  may  be  sufficient  for  average  purposes,  will 
break  down  in  the  attempt  to  carry  out,  fully  and  distinctly, 
such  an  investigation  as  that  now  suggested.  Tne  accumula¬ 
tion  of  facts  and  dates  is  a  simple  affair  of  learning  and 
labour,  and  we  have  among  us  many  well-informed  men,  to 
whom  this  part  of  the  business  is  easy  and  familiar ;  but  the 
combination  of  these  indispensable  qualities  with  critical  saga¬ 
city  and  descriptive  power,  is  a  much  rarer  gift :  that  it  exists 
we  have  no  doubt,  and  wdien  circumstances  arise  to  call  it 
forth,  we  shall  give  it  a  cordial  greeting.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  necessity  for  such  a  process,  and  of  the  uncertainty  of 
opinion,  not  merely  public,  but  professional,  in  the  absence  of 
all  recognised  authority  in  these  matters;  w^e  need  only  in¬ 
stance  the  extravagant  admiration  lavished,  both  by  contem¬ 
poraries  and  successors,  on  that  great  school  of  Italian  archi¬ 
tects  to  which  Palladio  has  given  a  somewhat  hackneyed  name, 
as  contrasted  with  the  neglect  into  which  it  has  now  falleu. 
Rejecting  both  extremes,  we  yet  look  in  vain  to  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  these  celebrated  men,  for  decided  originality  or  skilful 
imitation.  They  seem  to  have  fluctuated  between  different 
systems,  till  they  completely  lost  sight  of  simplicity  and  spe¬ 
cific  character.  Palladio  sometimes  attempted  to  obviate  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  obtain  effect  from  the  exaggeration  of  a  single 
feature,  impressive  in  itself,  but  awkward  in  its  inisapplicatiou, 
as  when,  in  the  church  of  the  Redcutore  and  other  edifices 
of  the  same  days,  he  flanked  his  central  pediment,  by  a  half- 
pediment  on  either  side.  Ilis  Olympic  Theatre  at  Vicenza, 
outrages  every  element  of  taste  and  adaptation,  in  its  accumu¬ 
lation  of  inappropriate  and  injurious  ornament — ‘  trumpery  *  is 
the  term  applied  to  it  by  Woods,  a  fair  and  moderate  critic. 
After  all,  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  Italy,  those  men  of  un¬ 
rivalled  and  universal  genius,  seem  to  have  originated  some  of 
the  most  impressive  features  of  its  architecture.  To  Bramante, 
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Michael  Angelo,  and  others  of  kindred,  if  not  equal  mind,  that 
glorious  country  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  picturesque  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  palaces  and  its  villas. 

These  expositions,  with  their  diversified  examples  and  orderly 
arrangement,  have  suggested  to  us  thoughts  and  recollections 
not  precisely  within  the  scope  of  our  original  design.  We 
have  found  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  steady  progress 
of  improvement  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  its  abrupt  termi¬ 
nation  there,  unless  re-aniraated  by  the  infusion  of  a  new 
principle,  or,  at  least,  by  sone  effective  modification  of  an  old 
one.  We  may,  for  instance,  trace  the  primary  characteristics 
of  Greek  architecture,  the  architrave  and  the  column,  from  the 
elementary  Hut  to  the  magnificent  ranges  of  the  Olympcium : 
up  to  that  point  new  and  beautiful  applications  of  the  original 
principles  were  successively  produced,  but  beyond  it,  so  far  as 
we  recollect,  improvement  ceased  and  the  art  retrograded. 
With  the  introduction — we  say  nothing  about  the  invention — 
of  the  arch,  a  new  progress  began,  and  in  the  effort  to  combine 
the  two  systems,  a  series  of  gorgeous  and  impressive  erec¬ 
tions  resulted  from  the  impulse  thus  given.  The  train  of  illus¬ 
tration  thus  briefly  indicated,  might  be  advantageously  pursued 
throughout  the  successive  periods  of  architectural  development, 
and  on  some  future  occasion  we  may  resume  it,  more  especially 
in  its  application  to  present  circumstances,  but  our  actual  limits 
are  defined,  and  the  publications  before  us  are  not  precisely 
those  to  which  a  disquisition  of  this  kind  can  be  advantageously 
appended. 

Each  series  is  accompanied  by  a  small  pamphlet  or  '  Manual,^ 
comprising  much  clear  information  in  a  small  compass. 
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Views  A- Foot;  or,  Europe  seen  with  Knapsack  and  Staff,  By  J. 

Bayard  Taylor.  With  a  Preface  by  N.  P.  Willis.  In  Two  Parts. 

London  :  Wiley  and  Putnam.  1847. 

Mr.  Willis  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  ‘  Mr.  Taylor’s  poetical 
productions,  while  he  was  still  a  printer’s  apprentice,  made  a  strong 
impression  on  the  writer’s  mind,  and  he  gave  them  their  due  praise 
accordingly  in  the  newspaper  of  which  he  was  then  editor.  Some 
correspondence  ensued,  and  other  fine  pieces  of  writing  strengthened 
the  admiration  thus  awakened ;  and  when  the  young  poet-mechanic 
came  to  the  city,  and  modestly  announced  the  bold  determination  of 
visiting  foreign  lands,  with  means,  if  they  could  be  got,  but  with 
reliance  on  manual  labour  if  they  could  not;  the  writer,  understand¬ 
ing  the  man,  and  seeing  how  capable  he  was  of  carrying  out  his 
manly  and  enthusiastic  scheme,  and  that  it  would  work  uncorrupt- 
ingly  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind  and  character,  counselled  him 
to  go.  He  went :  his  book  tells  how  successfully  for  all  his  purposes. 
He  has  returned,  after  two  years’  absence,  with  large  knowledge  of 
the  world,  of  men,  and  of  manners,  with  a  pure,  invigorated,  and 
healthy  mind  ;  having  passed  all  this  time  abroad,  and  seen  and  ac- 
plished  more  than  most  travellers,  at  the  cost  of  only  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  this  sum  earned  on  the  road.  This,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  is  a  fine 
instance  of  character  and  energy.  The  book,  which  records  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  struggles  of  a  printer’s  apprentice  achieving  this,  must 
be  interesting  to  Americans.  The  pride  of  the  country  is  in  its  self- 
made  men.’  What  Mr.  Willis  says  of  ‘  the  country  ’  is  true  of  the 
world ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the  interesting  narrative  before  us.  Apart 
from  its  value  to  the  many,  in  circumstances  similar  to  the  author’s, 
who  desire  to  undertake  the  same  romantic  journey,  it  is  far  superior 
to  travels  in  general.  The  views  are  bold  and  free,  if  not  always 
correct,  and  the  style  is  brisk  and  vivacious.  We  do  not  wonder  at 
Mr.  Willis’s  sanguine  expectations  respecting  the  future  fame  of  the 
author. 


One  Hundred  and  Twenty  ^nine  Letters  from  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  late 
Rector  of  St.  Mary  IVoolnoth,  London,  to  the  Rev,  Ifllliam  Bull,  of 
Newport  Pagnell,  London  :  Ilamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

These  names  are  well  known,  and  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the 
letters  may  be  easily  imagined.  Mr.  Bull  took  the  charge  of  the  In¬ 
dependent  congregation  at  Newport  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Newton 
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became  curate  at  Olney.  They  were  soon  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  ultimately  became  attached  and  permanent  friends.  The 
letters  are  such  as  good  and  familiar  men  used  to  write  in  those 
days.  Mr.  Newton's  epistolary  ease  and  wisdom  are  extensively 
known  and  appreciated,  and  many  will  doubtless  welcome  these  ad- 
dilional  specimens  of  them.  •  ‘ 


The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Zamha,  an  African  Negro  King;  and  his 
Experience  of  Slavery  in  South  Carolina.  Written  by  liimself.  Cor¬ 
rected  and  arranged  by  Peter  Neilson.  pp.  258.  London:  Smith 
Elder,  and  Co. 

This  professes  to  be  the  history  of  an  African  prince,  born  in  1780, 
whose  territory  lay  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Congo,  and  who 
was  treacherously  treated  and  sold  as  a  slave  by  an  American  captain 
at  Charlestown  in  South  Carolina.  As  a  narrative,  is  very  inte¬ 
resting  ;  and,  as  an  exhibition  of  slavery,  it  is  calculated  to  teach  and 
stimulate  the  friends  of  those  that  are  wrongfully  held  captive. 

We  have  no  reason  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  title,  but  certain 
parts  of  the  story  have  an  air  of  improbability.  We  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  if  fiction  is  often  like  truth,  truth  is  often  like  fiction. 
But  it  is  to  be  regretted  as  the  editor  remarks,  that  the  statements  of 
*  this  poor  African,  have  not  been  written  throughout  in  *  his’  own 
phraseology.*  We  have  a  great  abhorrence  of  corrections,  and  alter¬ 
ations,  and  additions,  at  all  times,  and  in  a  case  like  the  present,  our 
dislike  is  increased  by  the  peculiar  nature  and  authorship  of  the 
narrative. 


Discourses  by  the  late  Archibald  Bennie,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.  To  which  is 
prefixed  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  London :  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Dr.  Bennie  was  a  popular  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
whose  comparatively  sudden  removal,  in  the  prime  of  life,  left  a  large 
circle  ol  admirers  to  mourn  a  bereavement  of  more  than  common 
severity.  Judging  from  the  specimens  of  his  ministrations  before  us, 
for  the  most  part  appearing  without  the  advantage  of  his  own  revision, 
he  must  have  been  *  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament. ' 

The  sermons  are  on  topics  of  primary  importance,  dealing,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  with  the  first  principles  and  broadest  relations  of  the  gospel.  The 
aentirnents  are  decidedly  evangelical.  The  thoughts,  if  not  profound 
or  original,  are  clear  and  sound.  The  style  is  luminous  and  bold. 
Thus  characterized,  they  are  likely  to  be  useful ;  and  to  the  author's 
late  hearers  will  doubtless  prove  a  very  acceptable  legacy.  May  they 
bring  to  effectual  remembrance  many  vital  truths  which,  when  heard 
from  the  pulpit,  were  perhaps  heard  in  vain ! 


^OL.  xxiir. 
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The  Scientific  Phenomena  of  Domestic  Life,  familiarly  explained.  By 
Charles  Foote  Gower,  Esq.  Second  Edition.  London  :  Longman, 
Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.  1847. 

This  is  a  charming  effort  to  make  the  objects  of  our  familiar  in¬ 
terest  the  texts  of  important  instruction.  The  author  takes  the 
reader  through  the  *  Bed-room,*  *  Breakfast-parlour,’  ‘  Kitchen,* 
'Study  accompanies  him  in  the  Morning  Walk;*  stands  with  him 
on  the  *  Sea  Shore  ;*  contemplates  the  ‘  Summer’s  Evening,*  &c., 
and  expounds  for  his  benefit  the  laws  of  the  material  world.  It  is 
just  the  book  that  multitudes  of  parents  and  friends  would  be  glad 
to  present  to  their  offspring  and  acquaintance. 


A  New  Solution,  in  Part,  of  the  Seals,  Trumpets,  and  other  Symbols,  of 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John  :  being  an  attempt  to  prove  that,  as  far  as 
they  are  fulfilled,  they  denote  the  Rise,  Increase,  and  Maturity  of  the 
Man  of  Sin,  and  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  his  Destruc¬ 
tion,  By  the  Rev.  U.  Gascoyne,  M.A.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

We  have  copied  the  title  of  this  little  work  that  our  readers  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  author’s  own  statement  of  his  general  views.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  discuss  the  merits  of  such  a  work  in 
a  few  lines.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  saying  that 
Mr.  Gascoyne  appears  to  have  brought  to  his  task  intelligence, 
careful  thought,  and  more  freedom  and  independence  of  mind  than 
are  always  displayed.  Some  of  the  opinions,  as  proceeding  from  a 
churchman,  will  probably  surprise  many  readers. 


Sketches  of  Eminent  Medical  Men.  London :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

One  of  the  Monthly  Series,  containing  the  lives,  clearly  and  judici¬ 
ously  written,  of  ten  medical  men  of  great  ability  and  fame,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  decided  and  eminent  piety. 


Memoir  of  Lady  Warwick :  and  her  Diary.  London  :  Religious  Tract 

Society. 

'  Ladt  Warwick,*  says  Dr.  Walker,  who  preached  her  funeral 
sermon,  *  had  never  been  heard  blamed  but  for  two  faults;  L  excess 
of  charity  ;  2,  defect  of  anger.*  Without  vouching  for  such  blaine- 
lessness,  it  is  plain  that  she  was  a  very  good  and  holy  woman.  A 
the  same  time,  the  ‘  Diary*  might  have  been  better  if  abridged. 
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Man*8  Right  to  God's  fVbrd,  Translated  from  the  French  Prize  Essay 
of  M.  Boucher.  With  a  Recommendatory  Preface  by  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  H.  Montague  Villiers,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  George's 
Bloomsbury.  London ;  J.  F.  Shaw. 

This  essay  obtained  the  prize  offered  by  a  French  journal  in  1810. 
It  is,  as  Mr.  Villiers  remarks,  *  correct  in  argument,  and  sound  in 
doctrine  ;*  but  we  cannot  assent  to  the  praise  of  the  translator,  who 
speaks  of  the  *  power  of  its  advocacy,  and  the  eloquence  and  beauty 
of  its  composition.'  It  is  sometimes  very  shallow,  and  never  remark¬ 
ably  profound.  So  far  as  it  goes,  however,  (within  the  compass  no 
one  could  do  justice  to  the  theme)  it  will  serve  to  suggest,  in  a 
popular  and  vigorous  manner,  the  common  topics  of  such  an  argu¬ 
ment. 


Sketches  of  Protestantism  in  Italy,  Past  and  Present ;  including  a  Notice 
of  the  Origin,  History,  and  Present  State  of  the  Waldenses.  By  Robert 
Baird,  D.D.,  New  York.  Glasgow  and  London  :  William  Collins. 

This  work  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  relates  to  the  rise,  pro¬ 
gress,  and  suppression,  of  the  reformation  in  Italy ;  the  second  des¬ 
cribes  the  state  of  things  in  Italy  since  the  reformation  ;  the  third 
contains  a  historical  and  descriptive  account  of  the  Waldenses. 

The  work  has  a  peculiar  value  at  the  present  time,  and  true 
proiestanls  will  peruse  its  pages  with  lively  interest.  The  author  has 
brought  together  much  information  with  a  careful  hand,  and  presents 
it  in  a  cheerful  spirit.  He  is  no  croaker, — a  very  important  fact  in 
connexion  with  such  a  subject  at  this  particular  time.  We  commend 
the  volume  as  a  remarkably  cheap  account  of  grave  and  vital  matters. 


Desultory  Notes  on  the  Government  and  People  of  China,  and  of  the 
Chinese  Language ;  illustrated  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Province  of  Kwang- 
Tdng,  shewing  its  Division  into  Departments  and  Districts.  By 
Thomas  Taylor  Meadows,  Interpreter  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Consulate  at  Canton.  London :  Allen  and  Co. 

Those  who  open  this  volume  merely  for  the  purpose  of  amusement, 
or  of  finding  in  it  a  general  delineation,  or  even  a  few  graphic  sketches, 
of  Chinese  customs  and  manners,  will  be  disappointed.  Tiie  author's 
object  is  evidently  far  less  to  amuse  than  to  instruct.  He  writes, 
throughout,  like  a  person  who,  in  grappling  with  the  difficulties  of 
|he  Chinese  language,  and  diving  into  the  real  principles  which  regu¬ 
late  the  government,  and  the  conduct,  both  social  and  commercial, 
of  the  people,  had  left  himself  very  little  time  or  inclination  lor 
^oiusement.  Evidently  desirous  that  others  should  share  with  him 
in  the  benefits  of  his  observation  and  experience,  he  is  as  business-like 
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in  his  authorship  as»  we  have  no  doubt,  he  is  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties  ;  and  those  who  are  studying  the  Chinese  language,  or 
about  to  visit  the  country,  will  find  in  his  volume  many  practical 
hints  of  great  value.  Besides  four  beautiful  coloured  engravings  of 
Mandarins  in  their  native  costume,  the  volume  contains  various  gram¬ 
matical  and  official  tables,  together  with  a  coloured  map  of  the 
province  of  Kwang-Tung,  of  which  Canton  is  the  capital.  Some  of 
the  author’s  observations  on  the  opium  and  slave  trade,  as  well  as  on 
religion,  had  far  better  have  been  omitted ;  but,  with  these  excep¬ 
tions,  we  cordially  recommend  his  work  to  our  readers. 


Thirty  Sermons  on  the  Life  of  David,  and  on  the  Twenty-third  and 

Thirty-second  Psalms.  By  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Fleury,  A.M.  Dublin: 

James  M’Glashan. 

We  have  read  this  volume  with  sincere  admiration  of  the  fervent  piety 
and  evangelical  faith  of  the  author,  and  are  satisfied  of  his  desire  to 
promote  the  eternal  welfare  of  his  readers.  We  cannot,  therefore 
but  deeply  regret  that  sermons,  so  pure  in  doctrine,  and  so  devout 
and  practical  in  their  tendency,  should  be  profaned  and  disfigured 
by  party  politics  of  the  most  wretched  kind.  If  members  of  the  Irish 
Church  have  not  sufficient  courage  at  once  to  give  up  *  the  wages  of 
unrighteousness,’  they  ought,  at  least,  in  all  decency,  to  keep  silence 
on  the  subject.  That  those  who  are  living  on  the  wrongs  of  Ireland, 
should,  in  the  prospect  of  a  possible  removal  of  those  wrongs, 
begin  to  play  the  martyr,  and  speak  of  themselves  as  men  who  for 
conscience’  sake  are  to  be  deprived  of  all  justice  and  right,  is  more 
than  we  can  well  endure.  We  sincerely  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
author,  who  appears  in  every  other  respect  to  be  well  worthy  of  his 
office,  will  not  suffer  so  foul  a  blot  to  sully  the  pages  of  his  nexi 
edition. 


The  Pilgrimage  :  How  God  was  found  of  him  that  sought  him  not;  or, 
Rationalism  in  the  Bud,  the  Blade,  and  the  Ear.  A  Tule  for  our 
Times.  Translated  from  the  German  of  C.  A.  Wildenhalin.  By 
Mrs.  Stanley  Carr.  Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd. 

We  candidly  confess  that  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  reconcile 
religious  novels  either  wdth  our  religious  feelings  or  our  literary 
taste.  If  religion  does  not  spoil  the  novel,  the  novel  invariably 
spoils  the  religion,  by  rendering  it  romantic  and  sentimental ;  and 
nothing  we  have  hitherto  read  has  convinced  us  that  the  *  w’ords  of 
truth  and  soberness  *  can  be  fitly  conveyed  to  the  mind  through 
such  a  vehicle.  It  is  but  justice  to  our  author  to  say  that  he  has 
contrasted  the  proud  egotism  of  Rationalism  with  the  self-annihilating 
power  of  the  Gospel,  in  a  very  striking  and  interesting  manner.  But 
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bis  readers,  after  all,  are  likely  to  learn  from  him  quite  as  much 
romance  as  religion  ;  and,  if  extraordinary  adventures  like  those  of 
his  hero  are  necessary  to  conversion,  the  period  must  be  very  distant 
in  which  ‘  all  men  shall  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.* 
The  author’s  sentiments,  moreover,  though  on  the  whole  evan¬ 
gelical,  are,  in  many  respects,  exceedingly  narrow  and  contracted, 
and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  if  we  mistake  not,  both  theologically 
and  philosophically  false.  He  seems  to  think  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  political  or  religious  freedom  without  what  is  technically 
called  ‘  free-thinking  ;*  he  sneers  at  Englishmen  who  travel  abroad 
without  a  knowledge  of  Continental  languages,  as  if  a  German  or 
Frenchman  in  England,  without  a  knowledge  of  English,  were  a  thing 
never  known ;  and,  though  he  admits  that  rationalism  is  no  bar  to 
confirmation  or  the  ministry  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  he  seems  to 
regard  a  disrelish  for  Lutheranism  as  tantamount  to  infidelity. 

The  fair  Translator  has  discharged  her  office  with  great  spirit  and 
ability,  if  we  except  two  or  three  Scotticisms,  for  the  removal  of 
which  we  hope  the  requisite  care  will  not,  in  a  future  edition,  be 
'  awanting* 


Discourses,  Doctrinal  and  Practical.  By  the  late  Rev.  James  Jeffrey, 
Greenock,  With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  Edinburgh  :  William 
Oliphant. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  was  a  minister  of  the  Relief  Church,  and  had  a  consider^ 
able  share  of  popularity  as  a  preacher,  which,  as  appears  from  this 
volume,  was  chiefly  based  on  the  more  solid  excellences  of  pulpit 
address.  The  discourses  before  us  are  eighteen  in  number,  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  primary  importance,  they  are  marked  by  correctness  and 
prominence  of  evangelical  doctrine,  perspicuity  of  style,  and  direct¬ 
ness  of  tendency  to  affect  •  the  heart  and  conscience.  They  can 
scarcely  fail  to  administer  to  the  spiritual  good  of  attentive  readers. 


Comfortable  Words  for  Christian  Parents t  bereaved  of  Little  Children. 
By  John  Brown,  D.D.  Edinburgh  :  William  Oliphant. 

Three  discourses  founded  on  Jeremiah  xxxi.  15 — 17.  and  composed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Author’s  youngest  daughter. 
Theyare  in  matter,  manner,  and  spirit,  eminently  adapted  to  meet 
the  case  of  the  interesting  class  for  whose  consolation  they  are  de¬ 
signed. 


Zadoc,  the  Outcast  of  Israel;  A  tale.  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth. 
Third  Edition.  London :  Aylott  and  Jones.  1847. 

One  of  the  first  and  best  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth’s  productions,  and 
^ell  calculated  to  excite  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Jews. 
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A  Juhilet  Memorial ;  being  the  substance  of  Two  Sermons,  preached  at 
Kingsland  Chapel,  June  16,  1844.  on  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  of  that 
place  of  Worship,  with  a  statement  relative  to  its  Origin,  Founders, 
and  First  Pastor,  S(C,  By  Thomas  Aveling.  pp.  99.  London  : 
Snow. 

This  little  work  contains  two  faithful  sermons  on  *  Joyful  Recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Divine  Goodness/  and  ‘Revival  of  Religion,’  with  a 
brief,  but  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of  a  sanctuary  in  which 
God  had  given  many  and  evident  tokens  of  his  presence. 


Reality  of  the  Gracious  Influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  By  the  late  John 
Jamieson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  anef  F.S.,  A.S.  With  Memoir  of  the  Rev, 
Andrew  Somerville,  pp.  456.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 


This  work  is  ‘  the  result  of  the  cogitations  of  half  a  century.’  Al¬ 
though  posthumous,  it  was  carefully  prepared  for  the  press  by  the 
author.  It  contains  fifteen  dissertations  bearing  the  following  titles— 
‘On  the  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Operation  of  the  Spirit.' 
‘On  the  Promise  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Church,  and  the  Design  of  this 
Gift.’  ‘Objections  to  the  Doctrine  of  Divine  Influence  Considered.’ 

’  Arguments  from  Analogy  in  Support  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Spirit’s 
Eflicacious  operation  on  the  Heart.’  ‘  On  the  Miraculous  Gifts  of 
the  Spirit.’  ‘The  Necessity  of  Divine  Influence  proved  from  Facts.’ 
‘  Miracles  not  the  Foundation  of  Saving  Faith.’  ‘  On  the  Design 
and  Use  of  Miracles.’  ‘  On  the  Demonstration  of  the  Spirit.*  ‘  The 
Reality  of  Divine  Influence  proved  from  the  Figurative  Language 
of  Scripture.’  ‘The  Reality  of  Divine  Influence  proved  from  the 
Simple  Language  of  Scripture.’  ‘  The  Reality  of  Divine  Influence 
proved  from  Experience.’ 

Of  the  work  thus  divided,  we  cannot  speak  in  the  terms  of  Dr. 
Mitchell,  one  of  the  persons  into  whose  custody  it  was  committed  by 
its  author.  We  should  hesitate  to  apply  all  the  expressions  ‘origi- 
ginal,  acute,  extended,  discriminative,  ingeniously  critical,  and 
powerfully  argumentative.’  Dr.  Jamieson’s  mind  was  rather  vig¬ 
orous  than  profound,  direct  than  comprehensive.  He  puts  many 
things  in  a  clear  and  forcible  way,  and  always  e.xhibits  a  strong 
attachment  to  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  revelation  ;  but  the 
work,  though  much  superior  to  the  general  class  of  theological  pub¬ 
lications,  does  not,  we  think,  sustain  its  pretensions.  It  is  a  sound, 
wise,  and  cleverly  written  doctrinal  treatise,  and  that  is  all. 

The  profits  of  the  publication  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  benefit  of 
superannuated  ministers,  and  the  orphan  children  of  ministers  of  the 
Secession  Church. 
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Biographical  and  Critical  Notices  of  the  British  Poets  of  the  Present 

Century,  with  Specimens  of  their  Poetry,  By  A.  D.  Toovey. 

London:  Kent  and  Richards.  1848. 

We  question  whether  a  cotemporary  can  ever  so  estimate  the  poetry 
of  his  age  as  to  succeed  altogether  in  such  a  work  as  the  present. 
Mr.  Toovey,  then,  need  not  be  ashamed  if  he  has  to  some  extent 
failed,  lie  has  given  us  in  a  small  volume  many  of  the  best  known 
passages  of  the  standard  poetry  of  the  last  thirty  years,  accompany¬ 
ing  his  selections  with  bits  of  criticism,  but  he  has  not  produced 
what  he  hints  at — a  successor  to  Thomas  Campbell's  specimens. 
That  would  have  been  valuable  and  popular.  This  is  but  a  mode¬ 
rately  comprehensive  volume  of  elegant  extracts  —  not  always 
selected  happily  either  as  to  authors,  or  as  to  the  specimens  chosen 
from  each.  Why,  for  instance,  do  Harris,  Hannah  More,  Lord 
Robertson,  Peter  Still  (!),  Shee,  and  Emerson,  (British  poets?) 
figure  in  pages  which  have  no  room  for  Keble,  Elizabeth  Barrett, 
her  husband  Browning,  and  Bailey,  the  author  of  'Festus;'  all  of 
whom  have  written  poetry,  and  one  of  whom  has  been  called  the 
truest  poet  of  the  age  ? 


A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels ;  in  the  Authorized  Version  following  the 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  By  Edward  Robinson,  D.D., 
LL.D.  With  Explanatory  Notes,  etc.  London :  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

Dr.  Robinson’s  valuable  ‘  Harmony  *  is  already  well  known  in 
England.  The  author’s  patient  habits  of  research,  large  learning, 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  Palestine,  have  enabled  him  to  produce  a 
'  Harmony,’  which,  although  it  has  had  two  hundred  predecessors, 
‘contains  some  new  views,  and  some  new  illustrations  of  old  ones. 
This  is  true,  especially  in  respect  to  the  transactions  during  the  last 
BIX  months  of  our  Lord’s  ministry.’  We  rejoice,  therefore,  that 
the  present  volume  makes  his  labours  available  to  many,  to  whom 
the  original  work  would  have  been  useless.  We  bear  testimony  tg 
the  care  with  which  the  editor  has  executed  his  part,  but  we  regret 
that  he  has  added  to,  and  even  altered,  Robinson’s  text  and  notes, 
on  some  occasions  by  extracts  from  Gresswell  and  Wieseler,  without 
distinctly  marking  each  case  as  it  occurs.  The  reader  has  a  right  to 
know  whose  opinion  he  is  receiving;  and  the  practice  becoming  pre¬ 
valent  of  publishing  '  amended’  editions,  without  plainly  indicating 
every  amendment,  and  its  source,  we  must  regard  as  unscholarly 
in  the  extreme. 
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^  Just  Published, 

Ideas,  or  Outlines  of  a  New  System  of  Philosophy.  By  Antoine  Claude 
Gabriel  Jobert. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New  Testament  unfolded,  and  its  Points 
of  Coincidence  or  Disagreement  with  prevailing  Systems  indicated.  By 
Samuel  Davison,  L.L.D. 

Revelations  of  Ireland  in  the  past  generation.  By  D.  Owen  Madden, 
Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

•  A  History  of  the  Prices,  and  of  the  state  of  the  Circulation,  from  1831)  to 
1847,  inclusive,  with  a  general  Review  of  the  Currency  Question,  and  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Operation  of  the  Act  7  &  8  Vic.  c.  32.  By  Thomas  Tooke, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.  Being  a  Continuation  of  the  History  of  Prices  from  1793  to 
1839. 

The  Magnet  of  the  Gospel.  By  J.  R.  Balme. 

Journal  of  an  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of  Tropical  Australia  in  search 
of  a  Route  from  Sydney  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  By  Lieut.  Col.  Sir  T. 
L.  Mitchell,  Kt.,  D.C.L.,  Surveyor  General  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  Claims  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  &c.  By  T.  Hathaway. 

Music  and  Education.  By  Dr.  Mainzer. 

The  Modern  Orator.  Part  12.  Charles  James  Fox. 

Six  Letters  on  Dr.  Todd’s  Discourses  on  the  Prophecies  relating  to  Anti¬ 
christ  in  the  Apocalypse.  By  E.  B.  Denison,  M.A. 

National  Cyclopaedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Part  14.  Castanospernum 
— Cheiromys. 

Pictorial  Bible.  Part  12. 

Hints  for  the  Times,  on  the  Religions  of  Sentiment,  Form,  and  of  Feeling, 
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